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THE SLUMBER OF KING SOLOMON. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON, 


THE house is all of sandal-wood 
And boughs of Lebanon, 

The chamber is of beaten gold 
Where sleeps King Solofmon, 


With thirty horsemen to the left 
And thirty to the right, 

Upon their mighty horses set 
To guard him from the night. 


They watch as silent as the moon, 
Drawn sword and gathered rein; 

They will not stir till Solomon 
Shall rise and move again. 








And whiter than their white armor, 
Brighter than spear or sword, 

Four Angels guard the dreaming King, 
Four Angels of the Lord. 


Four Angels at the four corners, 
And burning over head 

The Glory of God, the great glory 
‘That never shall be said. 


Sleep well, sleep well, King Solomon, 
For He that guardeth thee, 

He neither slumbers, nay, nor sleeps, 
Through all eternity. 


Sleep well, sleep well, King Solomon, 
Lapped soft in silk and nard; 

For the Angels and the Archaigels 
Are both thy body-guard. 

With thirty horsemen to the left 
And thirty to the right, 

Sleep well, sleep well, King Solomon, 
Through the eternal night. 

PaRIs, FRANCE. 





RIVER-DAWN. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 





Up the dark-valleyed river stroke by stroke 
We drove the water from the rustling blade; 
And when the night was almost gone, we made 
The Oxbow bend; and there the dawn awoke; 
Full on the shrouded night-charged river broke 
The sun, down the long mountain valley rolled, 
A sudden swinging avalanche of gold, 
Through mists that sprang and reeled aside like enabie 
And lo! before us, toward the East upborne, 
Packed with curled forest, bunched and topped with pine, 
Brow beyond brow, drawn deep with shade and shine, 
The mount; upon whose golden sunward side, 
Still threaded with the melting mist, the morn 
Sat like some glowing conqueror satisfied. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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“WHY NOT ENDOW OUR CHURCHES?” 


BY W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D., 
RECTOR OY ST. GEORGE’S P. E, CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE question of Church Endowment is only one part 
of a larger question, a question to which the most confi- 
dent may well hesitate to believe that as yet they can 
supply any adequate answer, namely, How shall we fita 
Church machinery, ‘‘ received by tradition from the 
fathers,” to the modern conditions of our time? Out of 
some positions we have been forced, protest as we may. 
Few intelligent people any longer believe that the Chris- 
tian Church is primarily a society for the discussion of 
religious truths. The preaching, singing, pew-renting 
church is fast becoming obsolete. Men no longer are in- 
terested in a church that exists chiefly as an assembly, 
as an audience. A tide of better views, of more intelli- 
gent conveptions, is bearing us away from this misera- 
bly inadequate conception of the Church, deeply rooted 
as this idea has been amid the best Puritan Christian 
elements of our land. For all intents and purposes, this 
conception seems once to have answered well enough. 
It is now. utterly unsuited to modern spiritual needs, as 
unsuited as the old flintlock musket to the equipment of 
the modern sharpshooter, The defense of texts and 
creeds is all well enough; most necessary in its true 
place; but it is pot here that the battle ia to be decided, 








The one question is, Can the Church grow with her 
duty? Can she shield and inclose, so that, shielding and 
inclosing, she may foster and develop, not by want of 
wise expansiveness squeeze to death, the truth that is her 
most sacred charge? Is she a tree-bark or an earthen 
pot? If the first, she will grow and not split; if the 
second, she will split and not grow. Can she take her 
true place, the place of a leader in human society? Can 
she be to all the wondrous possibilities of our national 
life a nursing mother ? 

These are the questions or some of the questions that 
confront the Church to-day. I say, the question of 
Church Endowment is only one part of these larger 
questions; and it seems to me in considering it, it is es- 
sential, first of all, resolutely to: face the fact, that 
before she can do her duty, changes nothing less than 
radical must pass on the Church herself. Such as she is, 
the modern Protestant’ Church has allowed herself to be 
driven from that field which the Church,in ages past, 
proved to be specially her own. 

There is something, to my mind, downrightly scandal. 
ous in the Church of the Living God, the pillar and st 
of the truth, presenting to the public the spectacle | 








does in New York to-day, moving up-town as fast as 8 


her members grow rich, and leaving, as she moves, vast 
spaces in ignorance and vice, churchless,Christless; and, 
worst of all, all this done to the sound of ecclesiastical 
hosannas. How has she excused to herself this move- 
ment? Her single excuse has been, that as with the 
bulk of her forces she moves off the field, she leaves the 
sorry outpost of the mission chapel to hold her lines. 
Now the mission chapel is a wretched compromise for 
the church. The chapel is only half a church. At 
present, the chapel is little more than the weaker half 
of the preaching, singing, pew-renting establishment, 
up-town. All it pretends or tries to do is to establish a 
small church where once there stood a big one; support 
a second-class preacher, where the very best preaching 
is above all things needed; and a comparatively poor and 
mean edifice, just where poverty and meanness need to 
be uplifted and enlightened by all that Christianity can 
offer of what is rich, generous, beautiful and strong. It 
is hard to have patience with the smug Philistinism 
that spends hundreds of thousands of dollars on its costly 
preaching house, closed all the week, that fills its win- 
dows with beautiful glass, and crowds its floors with 
luxurious sittings, while from its membership and 
revenues it scarcely draws funds or workers enough to 
support the cramped religious charity established down- 
town. 

It may be truly said, however, in extenuation of this 
policy: ‘‘I wot, brethren, that in ignorance ye did it.” 
It is a policy well meaning, a policy that has been sup- 
ported with munificent liberality by a few; but I hold it 
is a fatal policy, and one that has proved itself unwise, 
impractical, inadequate and ill-adapted. It is poor 
economy; it is a hand to mouth policy. It has failed 
and must fail. Itis responsible for thespectacle so often 
afforded to us, that we have failed to notice the tragedy 
of it, the pitiable death-struggle of a dying church! It 
is the story of increasing opportunities and diminishing 
powers of meeting them, of a brave frent presented to an 
overwhelming foe by a broken and weakened rear-guard. 
The mission chapel feature of our modern Christianity is 
failure from beginning to end, and failure in spite of the 
most heroic efforts and self-denying labors of multitudes 
of earnest Christian folk, who have been left without the 
support that was their due. 

What is needed? How shall we do the work the mis- 
sion chapel has failed todo? It must be done by large, 
thoroughly equipped churches, and not by small and 
weakly equipped ones. From the very nature of the 
case, the church situated among tenement and boarding 
house populations, that stretches out its hands and offers 
its worship to these, must be a more costly church to 
support, than churches planted where rich people dwell. 
It is not necessary ,surely,to enlarge upon the manifest ad- 
visability of providing,for those whose lives are necessari- 
ly spent amid sordid surroundings, a worship thatin its 
completeness and beauty, tends to lift them above these, 

The great city church should, therefore, haye ample 
provision made for orderly services and beautiful music. 
The man who from its pulpit speaks to the people must 
haye the power todraw and to hold. Heneeds, in short, 
to be a preacher; for never can the preacher speak to 


‘that ‘ought to be maiutained, nal a poor dupaietion. 


tions, is the need of surrounding the church with all 
those agencies for supplying that which is lacking in the 
life to which it ministers. Oh, for open spaces for the 
children to breathe in! swimming-baths and gymna- 
siums to aid the young people to escape the temptations 
of vice; clubs and societies, reading-rooms, etc.! All 
cost money, and money in plenty. I take it that the 
Roman Catholic Church has practically proved in this 
country that the large church is of even more impor- 
tance among the poor than among the rich; and should 
she ever add to her present wonderfully organized sys- 
tem of down town churches, much larger—shall I call 
them more human?—measures as these I suggest, her 
power among the swarming parts of our cities would be 
truly immense. 

Thus hurriedly I have glanced at pert of this great 
question, suggested in rough outlines a plan of Christian 
work. Let me ask any one, how is such a plan, or any- 
thing like it possible without endowment? When I plead 
for endowment for our churches I need scarcely say 1 bea 





without endowment. Here and there superhuman 
efforts may do it for a time; but it is too great a strain 
to last. The death of one generous giver may mean the 
surrender of some point that is of vital importance to the 
whole line of work. It must always add a veritable load 
of care to the self-denying men who refuse to take posts 
in up-town churches in order to obey what they believe 
to be the call of God. 

It seems to me only fair and reasonable, that this 
question should rather be put: ‘‘ Why not endow our 
churches?” Weendow universities, hospitals, libraries, 
foreign missions, and some men spend their whole time 
in endowing their children; and yet it has not yet 
occurred to the religious intelligence of our land, to 
any great extent, to endow that organization which we 
all believe to be the real witness and mainstay of all 
that is best in all of these. An endowment so great that 
it would paralyze all effort is, of course, not desirable; 
but this might be fairly left to the wise direction and 
management of Christian men of experience. I am very 
sure, that three or four great down-town churches, open 
and free, placed where populations are densest, managed 
and served not by one or two clergy, but by haif a dozen, 
and each, say, endowed with a million, would do more 
to leaven and tincture with real Christianity the life of 
our city, than all the down-town missions of all the 
churches put together. But such churcheg as these, of 
course, I know well, will not be possible, till the relig- 
ious common sense of all has pronounced them essential, 
and has forever thrown overboard and cast aside as 
utterly inadequate, the present too often popular concep- 
tion of the duties of the Church to our social, municipal 
and natural life. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE GERMAN NOVEL. 


BY PROFESSOR H. H. BOYESEN, 








IL. 


THE first book which appeared in Germany to which 
the title of romance was given was the famous tale 
** Amadis”; and romance (Roman) is, as every one knows, 
the German equivalent for the English ‘ novel.” Orig- 
inally the name was given merely to indicate that the 
book was translated from a Latin tongue, or rather from 
two, as the French version proved to be a translation 
from a Spanish original by Vasco le Sobeira. The lingua 
romena was the common Roman vernacular from which 
Italian, French and Spanish have sprung, in contradis- 
tinction to the lingua latina—the classical Latin. The 
German word wilsch is used as a collective term for 
these languages, and wilsche Mahre was formerly a com- 
mon term for a fantastic, extravagant tale. Likewise 
the word Roman (romant) was soon applied evento in- 
digenous tales which described love and chival- 
rous adventures in a high-flown and exaggerated style; 
_and in the course of a century, as the memory of ‘‘Ama- 
dis” was obliterated, Roman became the generic term for 
all prose fiction. ' So great was the fascination which-the 
book exerted upog the German public in ‘the sixteenth 
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maultiplied, but the story itself was amplified 
and enlatged from the original twelve books, first to 
twenty-four and at last to thirty. Amadis’s children 
and his invaded the story, and as the fam- 
ily of the knight and his virtuous Oriana ramified, the 
opportunities for tracing the adventures of successive 
generations became, of course, unlimited. It is, indeed, 
hard to imagine how people were constituted who could 
find pleasure in the turgid style and unwholesome am- 
orousness of this book, and it gives a measure of our in- 
tellectual remoteness even from those whose culture 
was most advanced two hundred years ago; for it was 
the so-called higher classes who gloated over the unsa- 
vory twaddle of this ‘‘ model of chivalrous virtue,” and 
who were edified by his encounters with giants, wizards 
and otherdangerous characters. It is well to take into 
account, however, the dreary and eventless life of the 
German country nobility, whose ladies, in their enforced 
quiet, have always been large consumers of unwhole- 
some fiction. Where for weeks and weeks nothing of 
interest is apt to happen, a book, whether it be good or 
bad, isa welcome guest; and one may well pardon the 
avidity with which the soul-hungry country ladies of 
two centuries ago devoured immoral romances and for- 
got to blush at indelicacies which in speech they would 
have quickly resented. 

In the train of ‘‘ Amadis” followed a long series of so- 
called ‘‘ Amadis Romances.” which were but variations 
of this same theme of solemn chivalry and over- 
conscivus virtue. Marvels yet abound, and, what is 
worse, they are utterly absurd and arbitrary marvels, 
invented merely bécause they were in demand. Passing 
over a long and dreary waste of semi-biblical and semi- 
classical wonder-stories, we come at last to a work of 
definite lit-rary value. tn fact, Grimmelshausen’s ‘* Der 
Abenteuerliche Simplicius Simplicissimus,” is not only 
the first German novel of real merit, but it will always 
remain a historical document of the utmost importance. 
It is, however, in the strictest sense scarcely a novel, 
but a thinly disguised au! obiegraphy, in which the au- 
thor relates, with as much fidelity to fact asthe pretense 
of fiction permitted, his own adventures in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Ina perfectly easy-going manner and 
without any attempt at construction. Grimmelshausen 
initiates his readers into the life of the peasantry, the 
life of the camp, and the reckless and desperate spirit of 
the wandering hordes whom the war had driven from 
peaceful occupations into vagabondism and crime. Al: 
these sketches, in spite of the artlessness of the author’s 
style, have a racy vigor and an uncompromising natur- 
alism, which bespeak the eye-witness not the romancer. 
As a romance, the book wou!d be a well-nigh unaccount- 
able phenomenon in the seventeenth century, while as 
a personal history its isolation from preceding and suc- 
ceeding literary movements is easily explainable. The 
so-called ‘‘ Robinsonades,” on the other hand, which 
followed with an interval of about fifty years (1720) in 
the wake of ‘“‘Simplicissimus,” are more distinctly in ac- 
cord with the intellectual temper of the age. ‘Their 
esthetic worth is nil, but as links in the 
chain of spiritual development they are not 
without interest. Rebellion against the traditional 
organization of society, and enthusiasm for an 
imaginary state of Nature were already finding their 
way from France into Germany; and Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” tho scarcely meant as arevo utionary manifesto 
was accepted as a protest against conventional reality, 
and as such prepared the way for Rousseau’s more direct 
and daring arraignment of civilization. The delight and 
wonder which the book excited in the Fatherland can 
scarcely now be conceived. In the course of thirty years 
more than forty imitations appeared and found hosts of 
admiring readers. The absurd titlesdid not discourage 
any one. Thus we have the ‘‘German Robinson,” the 
‘* Italian Robinson,” the ‘‘ Clerical Robinson,” the ‘* Med- 
ical Robinson,” the ‘‘ Moral Robinson,” nay, even the 
** Invincible Robinson,” the ‘‘ Bohemian Female Robin- 
son,” the ‘‘ European Robinsonetts,” *‘ Miss Robison, 
or the Artful Maid,” and ‘‘ Robunse with the Daughter 
Robinschen.” Besides these we have a countless multi- 
tude of so-called Aventuriers or Books of Adventure, 
many of which celebrated more or less fervidly the 
superior advantages of desert islands over effete ci. iliza- 
tions, and made little boys plan midnight flights to the 
happy Jand of the cannibals. These books, which have 
many points of resemblance to our dime novels, remained 
in vogue for nearly a century, and two or three of them 
retain their hold upon the population of servant-maids 
and journeymen mechanics up to the present time. They 
usually give a comprehensive outline of the plot on the 
title-pages as a bait toreluctant purchasers. Altho there 
is no lack of marvels, and at times of the crudest kind, 
there is yet a tendency perceptible to confine the inci- 
dents within the bounds of the possible. The tale. after 
all, depeods no longer upon the supernatural for its at- 
tractiveness; on the con'rary it recognizes. in a general 
way, the laws of Nature,and tho stretching them to 
their utmost limits is rather ostentatious in its pretended 
conformity to them. Slight as this transition may seem 
it yet indicates an important change in the attitude of 
the public. The naive credulity of former times had 
given way to a vaguely critical mood, which aceepted as 
interesting only that which seemed credible. 

The sentimental novel, which, during the latter half 





of the eighteenth century, gradually displaced the novel 
of adventure, was. with all its absurdities, an advance 


upon its predecessor. Gellert’s ‘‘ Life of the Swedish: 


Countess G.,” was the first swallow of sentiment which 
heralded the flock that was to follow; but it was 
Goethe who, in his ‘Sorrows of Werther” (1774), re- 
vealed to the German public the luxury of self-pity and 
the charm of morbid self-analysis. All Germany wept, 
and found pleasure in weeping. Some men went to the 
length of killing themselves in imitation of Werther. 
Each little man or woman exaggerated his or her little 
feelings into colossal proportions, took careful note of 
all his or her exquisite sentiments, which were then 
written out in diaries and passed around for the edifica- 
tion of friends. It was marvelous what a crop of ex- 
quisite sentiments the Werther period produced. Later 
ages have nothing to show in comparison with it; and 
yet if we were all to keep watch of our fine feelings and 
record them for the benefit of the public, what beautiful 
things we might manage to feel on proper provocation! 
Nevertheless, it was not ‘‘ Werther” which raised this 
storm of hysterical sentiment. The sentiment was there 
before, tho in a latent and half-unconscious state; and 
Goethe was merely the first to give a poetic expres- 
sion to a universal state of mind. Who has not been 
impressed, when reading memoirs and correspondence 
from the eighteenth century, with the emotional 
extravagance which seems to have pervaded the rela- 
tions of men and women in those days? Every feeling 
is magnified, and its expressior hightened, until it 
borders upon the absurd. Where a man of to-day 
would tell his friend that he had missed him, a German 
of the eighteenth century would assure him that his 
heart had yearned for him, that hissoul had been athirst 
for the sound of hisvoice. That is. in general, the tone 
of Schiller’s youthful correspondence with Kérner and 
Frau von Walzogen, and Goethe’s epistles from the Wer- 
ther period (particularly those to Jacobi), are no less hy- 
perbolical. ‘* Werther” is, therefore, in no wise the ex- 
pression of an isolated mood. it is a diagnosis of the 
malady of the age. The book is in the noblest sense 
realistic. The incidents are poetic, yet normal, the char- 
acters are typical and psychologically true, and not the 
remotest concession is made to the crude taste for ex- 
citement and marvels. As far as its literary quality is 
concerned, there seems to be no advance possible upon a 
work like this. Nevertheless. Goethe would have been 
the first to admit that in other respects it leaves much 
room for further achievement. 

‘* Werther” is asimple tale—hardly reaches the di- 
mensions of what we calla novel; and Goethe may have 
felt that the fame which he reaped from it was a!l out of 
proportion to the effort its composition had costhim. At 
all events, he made in his neat novel, ‘‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” an attempt to represent a larger section of life, to 
strike the key-note of all the intellectual movements of 
the century. Instead of one slender thread of narra- 
tive, he has here half a dozen intertangled intrigues, 
each of which tends to complete the picture of life in 
all its ch: ckered heterogeneity. 

Evolution, according to one of the several definitions 
presented by Herbert Spencer, is a development from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and if the novel 
is to keep pace with life, it must necessarily be subject 
tothe same development; it must, in its highest form, 
convey an impression of the whole complex machinery of 
the modern State and society ,and, by implication at least, 
make clear the influences and surroundings which fash- 
ioned the hero’s character and thus determined his career. 
To explain all these things in explicit langu-ge would, of 
course. require an encyclopedia; but there are yet other 
ways of making them present to the reader’s conscious- 
ness. Thus in Thackeray’s ‘‘The Newcombes,” ‘ Pen- 
dennis” and*‘ Vanity Fair,” we seem to hear the rush and 
roar of the huge city in which the sceneis laid. The 
vigorous blood of the nineteenth century throbs and pul 
sates through every scene and chapter, andwe have a sub- 
consciousness of the noisy metropolitan life even in the 
quietest domestic episodes. It is this vivid presence of 
the spirit of the age which imparts to Goethe's as to 
Thackeray’s novels a perennial, I might say an historical 
value. Especially does ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” occupy a 
position as a ‘“‘culturgeschichtlicher Roman,” unap- 
proached by any other work of German literature. The 
central theme is self-development, a Quixotic pilgrimage 
in search of culture. Wilhelm begins by recognizing 
no ubligations except those of his own choosing, but 
passes through a long discipline which teacres him that 
happiness is to be found not in rebellion against, but in 
submission to the established order of the world. The 
fantastic individualism which characterized the cen- 
tury is tamed and curbed in this representative hero, 
until it resumes, of its own accord, all the burden- 
some duties which are supposed to hinder the free 
development and retard the daring flight of the 
soul.. That this is a wholesome doctrine no one 
will dispute. It is the ever-recurring theme of 
George E'iot’s novels, and Freytag and Auerbach have 
treated it incidentally in ‘‘ Habit and Credit,” and ‘‘ On 
the Heights.” The short cut to happiness is always the 
longest road; emancipation from duty leads to slavery. 
not to freedom, By submission to the cosmic laws of 
order, however, Goethe did not necessarily mean an un- 
critical acceptance of reality as itis, Conservative as 














he was by temperament, and personally disinclined to 
agitation, he was yet too clear-sighted not to perceive 
the tendency of the century. That the old feudal civili- 
zation was gradually breaking up, and giving way toa 
new industrial civilization in which every man’s worth 
should be in accordance with his usefulness was, per- 
haps, the cardinal proposition which he wished to 
demonstrate in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” Hence Wilhelm, 
instead of remaining an actor, or becoming a noble idler, 
as his early inclination would have led him to desire, 
takes up deliberately the yoke of duty which he had 
flung away, and settles down to humdrum domestic life 
and usefulness asa country physician. ‘‘What a lame 
and disappointing ending!” exclaims the romantic young 
lady who has read the book, because she has seen it 
hinted in her ‘‘ History of Universal Literature” that 
Goethe was a great, tho somewhat immoral writer, 
True, from the romantic point of view, the novel offers 
few attractions, except, perhaps, the story of Mignon 
and the Harper, and the fascinating improprieties of the 
pretty actress, Philine. But. phi'osophically, it will 
always remain a work of profound significance, even 
tho the unpardonably chaotic arrangement of the second 
part (W. Meister’s Wanderjahre) and the many puzzling 
allegories which every now and then interrupt the prog- 
ress of the tale, often try the reader's patience and 
spoil his pleasure. In spite of these glaring faults, how- 
ever, the book became the prototype in conformity to 
which a great number of German novels during the first 
half of the present century were more or less consciously 
modeled. Even as late as 1860 we recognize in Oswald 
Stein, the hero of Spielhagen’s novel, ‘‘ Problematic 
Characters,” the features of Wilhelm Meister moditied 
by the experiences of more than half a century. In 
fact, the hero who rebels has always been popular in 
Germany, possibly because Germany, with its musty 
police atmosphere and its all-devouring army, affords a 
large variety of occasions for legitimate rebellion, 

Among those who had a special grievance against 
reality, the members of the so-called Romantic School 
were the most persistent and vociferous, They were, 
however, far from accepting Goethe’s solution of the 
probl:m which puts the fantastic hero in the wrong and 
treats his quarrel with reality as the result of youthful 
arrogance and an undisciplined fancy. To the romanti- 
cist the endeavor to escape from the prosaic routine of 
life seemed highly commendable, and the peripatetic 
hero who strolls about the world, in imitation of Wil- 
helm Meister, in search of culture and refined enjoy- 
ments, is usually rewarded by finding a shadow, at least 
of what he seeks. The eudemonist who c nsciously pur- 
sues happiness as an aim is always reprobated by Goethe 
and finds the dbject of his quest, if at a'l, only after he 
has abandoned his search for it. With the romanticists, 
on the other hand, literature was so largely a mere play 
of unfettered imagination that fidelity to fact anu the 
logical sequence of cause and effect seemed a matter of 
small consequence. Thus in Novalis’s ‘‘ The Disciples of 
Sais,” which was intended as a protest against the sordid 
philosophy of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” we move in the upper 
spheres of allegorical mysteries where miracles are every- 
day affairs and where reality is only perceived as a dis- 
tant hum, far down in the depth below. Franz in 
‘‘ Sternbold’s Wanderings,” by Ludwig Tieck, is another 
esthetic hero of the romantic variety, who roams about 
in the ‘‘ moon-illumined magic night,” sings songs on 
very slight provocation, indulges in hot, confidential 
heart-effusions with every man he chances to meet, and 
altogether has the queerest and most unforeseen things 
happen tohim. It takes very little to make this style of 
hero rapturous; only his raptures are as unreal as he is 
himself. When imagination soars so high above the 
solid ground of fact, there is no longer any limit to its 
excesses, everything becomes arbitrary and as such de- 
void of interest. 

Among the many novels which, with occasional rem 
iniscences of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” reflect certain typical 
conditions. of mind during the first half of the present 
century, Gutzkow’s “‘Ritrer vom Geist” occupies a promi- 
nent place. The ‘‘ Knights of the Spirit” are a secret 
brotherhood, reminding one of the curious freemasonry 
of culture, in which Wilhe'm Meister derived so much 
benefit from hobnobbing with noblemen. These knights 
have a suspicion that somewhere in the universe, and 
particularly in Germany, something or other is wrong, 
and that it is their mission in some way or other to set it 
right. For this purpose they unite in a secret order, the 
members of which style themselves believers in the pro- 
gressive development of humanity, independently of re- 
ligion, morality and the State. That such a confused 
proposition could seriously be advocated by an author of 
Gutzkow’s reputation is, in itself, sufficiently startling: 
and that a large number of people could be in- 
duced to peruse with edification the nine volumes in 
which this vast and misty scheme is made still mistier. 
bespeaks heroic qualities in the German mind which 
have never been su-pected. To account for this strange 
phenomenon, one must bear in mind that the illuminati 
craze had taken possession of the age; and the expecta- 
tion to accomplish the amelioration of the lot of man 
through the agency of secret orders devoted to schemes 
of mysterious benevolence, pervaded all the upper ranks 
of society. Hence, the enormous extension of free- 
masonry during this period, and the influence of brazen 
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impostors like Cagliostro, who did not scruple to take 
advantage of the universal credulity. Nevertheless, the 
so-called ‘* Young-German” movement, in which Gutz- 
kow took a conspicuous part, had other excuses for be- 
ing than that of sharitg in many of the Utopian delu- 
sions of the age. It was as the spokesmen of the opposi- 
tion to the political and religious re-action which swept 
over Germany after the downfall of Napoleon that the 
Young-German authors gained public favor; and in this 
capacity there can be no doubt that they accomplished 
much good. The German people is too prone to acqui- 
esce in what seems inevitable; and political dissenters, 
however fantastic and wrong-headed, are, in Germany, 
never without value. The Young-Germans were reckless 
iconoclasts, but in arousing opposition to the perfidious 
policy of the Holy Alliance, they did an excellent work. 
Even tho in the novel they produced no masterpiece, 
they certainly have, in their own confused idealism, por- 
trayed the confused idealism of the time; and in the 
lofty phrase-making of their heroes and their impotence 
in action, they have faithfully reflected a spirit, the 
proper apprehension of which will supply the key to an 
age during which an insolent mediocrity like Metternich 
was the representative man in Europe. ; 

Toe later developments of the German novel are too 
familiar to modern readers to need any special exposi- 
tion. Freytag and Spielhagen have taken up the prob- 
lem of “‘ Wilhel® Meister” in an interesting series of 
novels, and have carried the conflict between feudalism 
and industrialism down to a more recent date. They 
have eliminated to a great extent the fantastic element 
which enters so largely into every work of the eigh- 
teenth century, and have planted the novel more secure- 
ly in the soil of every-day reality. The philosophical 
spirit is still predominant in the works of Berthold 
Auerbach, whose ‘‘ Black Forest Village Tales” and ‘“‘On 
the Heights” have gained a well-deserved popularity 
for their author on both sides of jthe Atlantic. More un- 
compromisingly realistic are the novels of Fritz Reuter, 
whose skillful blending of humor and pathos is 
scarcely rivaled by any contempcry writer. Of all 
German authors he has broken most completely with 
the romantic tradition, and his ‘“‘ Onkel Brésig,” and 
the whole splendid gallery of ‘‘ Stemphagen” portraits 
represent, perhaps, in the direction of realism, the latest 
resuits of the evolution of Teutonic fiction. 

If I were tosum up in a single paragraph the devel- 
opment of the German novel, I should say that it com- 
menced with the miraculous, progressed to the possible, 
thence to the probable and the normal. 

The novelist of the sevententh century asked himself, 
in regard to the inciden's of his plot: ‘‘ Could they have 
happened?” The novelists of to-day puts the question: 
‘* Are they likely to happen?’ The novelists of the fu- 
ture will not be satisfied unless he can prove to himself 
tnat, his premises given, nothing else could have 
happened. The German novelists, however, have not 
yet caught up with this modern movement ; they linger 
yet on the borderland of the sensational, 

New York Crrv. 
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NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. 


BY PROFESSOR BORDEN P. BOWNE, 
II, 
IDEALISM—WHAT Is IT? 


IDEALISM has a great many forms; but the element 
common to all is the claim that the physical world is 
essentially phenomenal and hence exists only in and for 
conscious intelligence. Realism, on the other hand, 
holds that things exist outside of and apart from all in- 
telligence. 

Idealism must always seem a4 scanda] to common- 
sense, This is due partly to several easy misunder- 
standings and partly to the lack of psychological knowl- 
edge. In particular there is complete oversight of the 
complex activity involved in perception. This activity 
is not given in consciousness, and is only revealed by 
analyzing the cognitive process and its conditions. But 
this analysis is not everybody’s affair, and its revelations 
are unsuspected by spontaneous thought. It is a most 
fortunate circumstance for mental health and progress 
that our thought naturally concerns itself, not with it- 
self but with its objects. Thus the mind is taken out of 
itself and introduced to the world of things, and that, 
too, so manifestly that apparently there can be no ques- 
tion about it. Doubtless the rustic philosopher sees the 
absurdity of idealism so clearly that he cannot explain 
idealism except as the utterance of insanity. 

This naive confidence, however, it is one of the first 
effects of psychology to dispel. Probably the deepest 
conviction of spontaneous thought is that perception 
involves the bodily existence and presence of the object 
itself, or that the presentation of the object in conscious- 
ness undeniably secures the existence of the object apart 
from consciousness. But perception has two aspects. 
First, we nay view it as a mental event, as an emer- 
gence of ideas in consciousness; secondly, we may view 
itin its validity beyond the individual consciousness. 
In the former aspect, perception is a particular occur- 
rence in the perceiving mind; in the latter aspect it is 
the apprehension of a fact which exists or may exist for 

allminds, But unreflective thought is totally unaware 





























of this distinction, and confines its attention to the one 
question of validity. 

Now, as to perception as a mental event, it is about 
universally admitted that the object as existing in dis- 
tinction from the object as presentation, is no necessary 
part of it. The object, of course, cannot pass bodily 
over into the mind; nor can the mind go out of itself 
and embrace the object. Perceiving is necessarily 
limited to forming thoughts of the thing, and these 
thoughts are all the mind can possibly have in conscious- 
ness. And these thoughts are not imported ready-made 
from without, but arise within the mind itself. The 
most determined realist has to admit this. Thus Reid 
explained perception, as a mental event, by sensation 
plus a law of our constitution. The sensation was de- 
clared to be totally unlike the object, but the mind is 
such that when the sensation is given, a law of our 
mental nature produces the perception, and the percep- 
tion as mental event is connected with the object as real 
only by the divine veracity. But all that is needed to 
explain perception as subjective experience is sensation, 
however produced, and the law of our nature does the 
rest. 

The teachings of physiology all run in the same direc- 
tion. The organization of sensations into knowledge is 
the work of the mind itself; and the immediate antece- 
dents of sensation are neither the object nor anything 
like the object. Hypothetical nervous vibrations, hypo- 
thetically known, are the alleged ground of our sensa- 
tions; and when we pass out along the physical chain 
we come upon other physical links, equally unlike both 
thoughts and things. If, finally, we come to what seems 
to be the thing itself, theoretical physics forthwith for- 
bids us to regard it as other than phenomenal. The 
apparently real object is reached only through a long 
series of mediating links, none of which are given in 
consciousness; and the apparent object itself turns out 
to be only phenomenal. Hence, on this theory, and in- 
deed on any realistic theory, all that is needed to pro- 
duce our actual world vision as subjective fact, is the 
actual order of sensation. If this were maintained in 
us, no matter how, the supposed real world might fall 
away and we should never miss it. Consideration of 
these facts serves to disturb that undoubting trust in 
sense objects with which unreflective thought always 
begins. 

If, then, perception .were only a matter of having 
presentations, idealism would have an easy triumph; 
but as the critic must disturb the dogmatic slumber of 
the realist by pointing out that perception as mental 
event does not necessarily involve the substantive real- 
ity of the object,so he must restrain the idealist by 
pointing out that the study of perception as a mental 
event does not decide the other question concerning the 
objective va'idity of perception. This critical reminder 
is not uncalled for; for the idealist has often passed from 
the fact that we can have nothing but ideas in conscious- 
ness to the conclusion that there is nothing beyond our 
ideas. In opposition, the realist has often set up the 
counter absurdity that things themselves are in con- 
sciousness. This claim of the idealist denies the exist- 
ence of the world altogether as a system independent of 
our private thinking, and must finally end in solipsism. 
The truth as between the two absurdities is this: We 
have, and can have, only thoughts in our minds; but 
these thoughts are believed to be valid for a world ex- 
isting apart from our minds. Our perceptions are not 
merely mental events; they also claim to be apprehen- 
sionsof an order independent of our thinking. This 
fact founds our inability to rest in our perceptions as 
only subjective presentations, and compels us to affirm 
a system of objective experience common to all men. 

{f realism had only to show the necessity of admit- 
ting a system of things which our thinking does not 
make, but finds it also would have an easy triumph; but 
the question concerning the nature of that system re- 
mains open. And ‘here idealism comes to the front 
again. Realism, in its desire to secure validity of per- 
ception, thrusts the object beyond all consciousness 
into an extra-mental existence. It knows no distinction 
between subjectivity and illusion, and hence all that is 
not illusion is reckoned as extra-mental, asa matter of 
course; but things might well be subjective and yet be 
elements of a common experience. Sense qualities are 
illustrations. Things might also be independent of our 
intelligence, and yet have no meaning apart from intel- 
ligence. Here the question between realism and ideal- 
ism passes from psychology to metaphysics. How are we 
to think of the cosmic system which we do not make but 
find? Does it enjoy an extra-mental existence, anti- 
thetical and external to intelligence, or is it seen upon 
analysis to have no meaning or possiblitly in abstrac- 
tion from intelligence? Andas the question thus passes 
from psychology to metaphysics, it also passes from 
the problem of human cognition to the problem con- 
cerning the relation of Mind to Nature. And the ideal- 
istic claim is not merely the theistic view that Mind is 
the source and cause of Nature, but also that Mind is 
the abiding-place and condition of Nature, so that apart 
from Mind Nature has neither meaning nor existence; 
but as this constitutive Mind cannot be identified with 
any finite mind, it only remains that we affirm a cosmic 
Mind as the seat and condition of cosmic existence. 

If this conclusion be reached it must be by reasoning 











analogous to that which in theoretical physics has 
already so greatly modified our thought of reality, and 
has reduced so large a part of the apparent object to 
phenomenal existence. Nor can it be called skeptical 
unless we assume that first sense impressions are final, 
in which case we fall into a hopeless skepticism of rea- 
son. In general, the realist has never adequately studied 
the deeper phases of the cognitive problem. He has 
rightly affirmed a universal element in perception and 
has identified this with the truth of extra-mental exist- 
ence. This does well enough while we are dealing with 
human cognition; but when we pass to the deeper ques- 
tion of the relation of Mind to Nature, it leads to endless 
and hopeless embarrassment. There is for us a Nature 
which we do not make but discover; but for God this 
relation cannot exist. Nor can we think of Nature as 
created and put into an independent space, and still less 
can we think of space as created. When these consid- 
erations are followed out we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that the idealistic conception of Nature is the 
only one in which the mind can rest. 

The aim of this paper has not been to prove idealism 
but to help to a better understanding of the subject. It 
is plain how irrelevant to this conception of idealism are 
all those easy and obvious stock reputations with which 
we are so sadly familiar. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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LIBERTY AND LABOR. 
BY PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 


WE are told that the justification of labor “is to be 
found in the imperfection of human nature.” It betrays 
a singular state of mind with regard to social phenomena 
to talk about the “‘ justification of Jabor.” The justifica- 
tion of labor is that we cannot live without it. We 
might as well discuss the justification of breathing, or of 
existence itself. It is idleness which needs justification. 
It is also singular that anybody should find satisfaction 
in giving definitions to labor, poverty, etc., from which 
one can argue that labor and poverty may be brought to 
anend. Thus, it is said that labor is the pain of doing 
what one does not know how to do, so that it may be™ 
rendered non-existent by acquiring skill. This is what 
the Germans call “fighting a mirror.” It is only liter- 
ary sleight of hand. Labor remains just what it always 
was—a pitiless fact, an inevitable necessity. A man 
who has capital on which he can live without work, is 
living on past labor accumulated and re-applied. There 
is no way in which one of the sons of men can live 
without labor except by ensiaving some of his fellow- 
men to work for him. Therefore the essence of personal 
and civil liberty must be found in a state of things in 
which each one labors for himself, is secured against 
laboring for any one else, and is assured the enjoyment 
of the fruits of his own labor. Civil liberty, when con- 
sidered by itself, must consist in such laws and institu- 
tions as secure an equilibrium of rights and duties, and 
allow no privileges to arise on one side and no servi- 
tudes on the other. 

Labor is all expenditure of human energy, by which 
the sustentation of society is carried on. It is ex- 
penditure of human energy, and never can he any- 
thing else. Therefore, it wears men out and con- 
sumes them, In a limited measure, and, in youth, 
for a limited time, it may be pleasurable, but, as 
it is sure to surpass the limits of degree or the limits 
of time as a man grows old, it is certain to be an oppres- 
sion and destruction to the individual, against which his 
will must revolt and under which his happiness must 
be sacrificed, because his physical powers are sure to 
decay while yet his will is strong to wish and to un- 
dertake. The “sustentation of society,” is also the pur- 
pose of labor, because the individual earns his living, in 
modern civilized society, by holding a place, and bear- 
ing a share in the collective enterprise of the whole. 

It isin vain now, that we attempt anywhere in this 
domain to reduce the notion of liberty to something 
positive or hard and fast. It presents itself to us asa 
set of dissolving views, which are forever changing with 
thechanging aspects of social relations as they go on 
their course of evolution. The State, by its power, 
frees men from anarchy, fist law, slavery, etc. It im- 
poses a new set of restraints, however, of its own, which 
take away liberty on another side. The State is neces- 
sary for the first function; it must be tolerated in the 
second, There would be no rest, no finality, except 
when each one had everything at no cost, or with no off- 
sets and attendant ills. This, therefore, is the true 
Utopia, the true social ideal, and a great many have rec- 
ognized it and begun to proclaim it, who have not yet 
formulated or understood it. 

It is an instructive fact that modern methods of poor 
relief and modern poor laws grew up as slavery, serfdom 
and villanage passed away. A slave could never be a 
vagabond or a pauper; he could not starve to death un- 
less there was a general collapse of the entire social 
order, so that his master could neither feed him nor find 
a purchaser for him. The most ingenious apologies for 
slavery ever made in this country consisted in develop- 
ing this fact into an argument that slavery was the 
only cure for socialism, the only sound organization of 
society in which there could be no poverty, and that free 
society was destined to destruction by the war of com- 
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petition and unchecked struggle for existence within it- 
self. A great deal of the socialistic declamation which 
we hear meets this argument on a completely even foot- 
ing, and concedes all its effect. The declaimers do not 
see it, because they have not thought out the matter as 
well as the old slave-holders had. In fact, there is an 
indisputable element of truth init. That is this: Liberty 
of labor is not a social finality. It is not a definitive so- 
lution of the social organization. It only alters the 
forms of the problems. It alters nothing of the social 
forces, It sets free some personal interests which were 
not free before. In so far, it adds to the internal war- 
fare and confusion of society. It does sharpen and in- 
tensify the competition of life. The struggle of the 
forces rises in intensity, develops more and more heat, 
puts stronger and stronger strain upon political institu- 
tions, subjects the sober sense, the high self-control of 
men to severer tests, demands more intelligent power of 
criticising dogmas and projects. The men who sup- 
posed that, under liberty, they were going to soar away 
from the irksome limitations of earthly life, find that 
the restraints have changed their form, but are as heavy 
as ever. 

The master of a slave oraserf secured the subject 
person against all the grossest calamities of human life; 
but he made the slave pay him a high insurance rate for 
that security. The master carried all personal and social 
risk for the slave. This element of risk is one of the 
leading phenomena of social organization. In a barbar- 
ous society, where there is scarcely any organization, 
each person carries it for himself, and it produces no 
social problem, because, so long as it turns out well for 
the individual, he makes no complaint. When it goes 
against him he perishes. It is with advancing organi- 
zation that the risk element becomes distinctly differ- 
entiated, becomes an element of status or contract, and 
enters into the rights and duties of the parties as 
they are related to one another in the organization. 

It is one of the few things which are, I believe, 
agreed upon by all, that it is the function of capital to 

_ carry the time delay, and to bear the risk. It is an 
interesting question, however, whether the laborer has 
to pay the employer for carrying the risk. Lasalle de- 
manded that the employé should be admitted to a share 
in the risk, because it is, as he assumed, only through 
the risk that the great gains come, and, therefore, on 
that view, the employé, if excluaed from the risk, had 
no chance of the great gains. 

The wages system is undoubtedly a high and intense 
organization, involving strict discipline upon all its 
members, as well employers aa employés. 1t is therefore 
an intense constraint upon personal liberty. Some of 
the phrase-makers wax indignant at the notion that 
the laborer is viewed and treated ‘‘as a ware.” Such 
indignation serves easily the purposes of rhetoric and 
declamation, but, in the cold light of fact and reason, it 
is only ludicrous. The Greeks called a laborer an “ en- 
souled machine,” which may be regarded as a more or 
less offensive figure of speech than the other, but neither 
of them is anything else than a figure of speech. Such 
figures aside, the fact is that the laborer binds himself 
by a contract. His time and service are the subect mat- 
ter of the contract, which binds his liberty. The em- 
ployer is also bound by a contract. He is bound to fur- 
nish means of subsistence, according to the terms of the 
contract, whether the enterprise in which he and the 
laborers are jointly engaged is successful or not. Every 
man who earns his living is bound in contracts of this 
sort. Employers and laborers, as we use thuse words 
technically, are only special cases. Our whole organi- 
zation is held together by contracts, and we are all 
wares, if anybody is. if the name is offensive, we may 
change it to some other, but we shall all stand just 
where we do now; viz., under the necessity of subject- 
ing our individual wills and preferences, that is, our 
liberty, to the conditions of the contracts by which we 
hold our places in the organization. The term “labor” 
cannot be taken in any narrower sense than that of con- 
tributions of any kind to the work of society, and, in 
that sense, we see that when we labor we set aside our 
liberty for the sake of some other good which we con- 
sider worth more to us under the circumstances. 

The advantages of the wages system are that the man 
who has nothing makes a contract which throws the 
risk on capital, and is able, reckoning on a fixed and 
secure income, to make plans for the accumulation of 
capital under his circumstances, whatever they are, 
without any element of speculation. The defects of the 
wages system appear in so far as the wages income is not 
fixed and secure, and in so far as the laborer does, in 
fact, find himself involved in the business risk. Iam 
of the opinion that the path of improvement and re- 
form lies in the perfection of the wages system in these 
respects, and not in any of the pet notions which are 
propounded for supplanting the wages system by some 
other. 

Therefore we find that, in the historical development 
of the industrial organization there have been in the 
forms and modes of laboring and of combining ourselves 
for greater power in supplying human wants, changes 
in status and relation; but that the necessity of working 
for a living has been and is a thralldom from which 
thereig no escape, The century which has seen slavery 
r8 92 institution cease to exist almost throughout the 





whole human race, has easily come to believe in an ideal 
state of things in which existence shoutd cost no pain or 
self-denial at all. Emancipation provided that a man 
should only work for himself. It is very evident that 
many are enraged, and declare liberty all a delusion, 
because they had persuaded themselves that liberty 
meant emancipation from the need of working at all, or 
emancipation from all the hardships of the struggle for 
existence. Hence the denunciations of ‘‘ wages slav- 
ery.” But we have seen that liberty is not, and never 
can be, anything but an affair of social institutions, 
limited by their scope, and never reaching into any field 
of poetry or enthusiasm. It can never make toil cease 
to be painful, or sacrifiece cease to be irksome. It can 
never be enthroned above contracts, as a regulator of 
the relations which are necessitated by the social organ- 
ization, because it is on the same plane with contracts 
and exists only by and in connection with them. There 
could never have been any abolition of slavery and serf- 
dom but by capital. The rise and development of cap- 
ital have forced higher and more stringent organization. 
This means new and in some respects more irksome re- 
straints on individual liberty, in order to acquire greater 
power and win more ample sustenance for society. The 
socialist program consists in resolving that we demand 
the liberty we dreamed of, and the easy security we 
used to have, and all the new capital and wealth, while 
we declare that we will work only eight hours a day for 
it, and will not study for it at all. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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‘*How do we come to have a Breckinridge on the 
right side of the Jine?’ That is the question which the 
Washington correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT quotes 
herself as having asked on seeing Gen. Joseph C. Breck- 
inridge in uniform at a White House reception. The 
natural response to such a question is: Was there ever 
atime when a Breckinridge was not to be found con- 
spicuously on the right side since the nation began to 
be? If such a palpable truth is growing dim, it may be 
worth while briefly to recall the part the Breckinridge 
family have played in the history of our Union. 

In the old days of the French and Indian war, Col. 
Robert Breckinridge was King’s Lieutenant of the 
County of Augusta and Colonel of the county levies; 
as such he was the friend and fellow-soldier of Wash- 
ington. Before the Revolution came he died, leaving 
a family of half-grown boys to oreast the storm. The 
two oldersons, Alexander and Robert Breckinridge, sons 
of his first marriage, entered the army as company offi- 
cers, were captured, and lay for many weary months in 
a prison ship in Charleston harbor. Of the children of 
his second wife, Lettice Preston, a sister of Col. William 
Preston, John was chosen, in 1780, a member of the 
House of Delegates, tho only nineteen years old, and at 
the time of his election a student at William and Mary 
College. The House set his election aside twice on ac- 
count of his youth. But the electors of Fincastle per- 
sisted and twice returned him, and he was finally seated. 
A younger brother, James, entered Colonel Preston’s 
rifle regiment, in 1781, at the age of sixteen, and served 
under General Greene. 

Alexander and Robert Breckinridge moved to Ken- 
tucky immediately after their release from prison and 
became prominent on the loyal side of Kentucky’s strug- 
glefor autonomy. Robert was one of the three Ken- 
tucky delegates who voted in the Virginia Convention 
in favor of ratification of the Constitution, and he aided 
George Nicholas in the framing of Kentucky's first Con- 
stitution after the pattern of the national document. 
For the first four sessions he was speaker of the Ken- 
tucky House of Representatives, and during those years 
and many previous and subsequent ones, General of the 
State Militia, which was in that generation no holiday 
soldiery but an organization which had to fight for life 
with the Indians and then for arms and justification 
with the Government, both State and National. In days 
of storm and stress, of plot and conspiracy, of public 
and private schemes of disorganization, he was in the 
field and council hall the very embodiment of hardy 
manhood and unshaken loyalty. 

When in 1793 John Breckinridge left Virginia for 
Kentucky, he was member elect for the Charlottesville 
District in the third Congress. He rapidly rose through 
the Attorney-Generalship, the Legislature and Speaker- 
sbip in the House to be Senator in Congress in 1801 and 
Attorney-General in Jefferson’s Cabinet in 1805, in which 
post he died in 1806. Meanwhile James Breckinridge 
remaining in Virginia became a member of the legisla- 
tive body, and in the great struggle of 1798 we havea 
spectacle which is characteristic of the fortunes of this 
family. 

In the Kentucky Legislature of 1798, John Breckin- 
ridge introduced the famous ‘‘ Kentucky Resolutions.” 
He had prepared, as I believe, this series of resolutions 
with the advice of Mr. Jefferson, and he passed them 
with all the vigor of his oratory and all the weight of 
bis personal influence, A similar set of resolutions, the 


! Virginia Resolutions,” prepared by James Madison 














and offered by John Taylor, of Caroline, were presented 
in the Virginia Legislature in December. A noble little 
body bitterly fought the passage of these resolutions, 
conspicuous among whom was James Breckinridge. So 
brave and able was the fight, that he became the stand- 
ard-bearer of Federalism, and in the next year ran 
against James Monroe for the governorship, and was 
only beaten by three votes. ; 

There is no reason to lay South Carolina nullification 
and the dark crime of Secession at the doors of the Ken- 
tucky and Virgina Legislatures; but it is worth noting 
that if one brother assisted the extreme legitimate ex- 
tension of ‘‘ States’ rights,” another championed the far 
dearer cause of indestructible unity. 

The Breckinridges were Scotch-Irish, of good old Cov- 
enanter stock, and when the war was over, and -an- 
other generation was coming on, John Breckinridge, 
probably by Madison’s advice, sent his eldest son to 
Princeton College. This was Joseph Cabell Breckin- 
ridge. He married the daughter of President Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, and thus his only son, John Cabell 
Breckinridge was the great-grandson of President Jobn 
Witherspoon, the Signer. Joseph Cabell Breckinridge 
died at an early age, full of promise; his only public 
services being as Speaker of the Kentucky House and 
Secretary of State. The three younger brothers whocame 
to maturity, John, Robert Jefferson and William L. 
Breckinridge, were all celebrated as diviaes and educa- 
tors, and all stood stanchly by the Union. John, the 
eldest of this group, after graduating at Princeton, be- 
came tutor in the college, professor in the seminary, 
and filled other important posts, before death, in 1854. 
His only son, Judge Samuel M. Breckinridge, of St. 
Louis, was one of the truest of Union men during the 
War, and United States District Judge by Lincoln’s ap- 
pointment; and a daughter gave her life for the Union 
in the hospital service. 

Robert J. Breckinridge was, however, the member of 
the family who embodied its loyalty. Born in 1800, ke 
studied at Princeton and Union Colleges, practiced law 
at Lexington, served several terms in the Legislature, 
and bade fair to reach eminence as a lawyer and politi- 
cian of Whig proclivities. But shortly before attaining 
his thirtieth year he determined to abandon his profes- 
sion and enter the ministry. He was already committed 
to an anti-slavery course and in the ministry for many 
years at Baltimore, in the presidency of Jefferson Col- 
lege at Cannonsburg, Penn., or wherever and however 
engaged, he remained until the final outbreak of the 
‘* irrepressible conflict,” the representative of the ag- 
gressive type of the Southern anti-slavery feeling which 
made gradual emancipation its aim. In 1849 he, as the 
spokesman of the emancipationists of Central Kentucky, 
appealed to Henry Clay to make the race for the couven- 
tion called to meet in the autumn of that year to draft a 
new Constitution for the State; but Mr. Clay declined, 
and in his letter urged Dr. Breckinridge to take the place 
which he himself refused. Reluctantly he entered the 
contest, but once ia it he conducted it with the fiery zeal 
which marked his every act. The pro-slavery element 
became incensed against him. He was refused the pub- 
lic halls of Lexington for the purpose of an election 
speech, and was threatened with mob violence if he 
spoke. At last the market house having been secured, 
he began amid the angry mutterings of a vast throng an 
oration which men who heard it have described as the 
most stirring they ever listened to. At its close there 
were no flashing, and few dry, eyes, and at the polls the 
bold champion of liberty received nearly double the vote 
accorded his fellow candidates, but still too few by a 
small number to elect him. 

In 1860 he had a celebrated gun-maker make him a 
gun of peculiar workmanship, as an example to the peo- 
ple to arm themselves—a gun known throughout Ken- 
tucky as ‘‘the voice from the pulpit.” His ‘‘ fast-day” 
sermon was a bugle blast, giving ro uncertain sound; 
and like a tower of strength he stood throughout the 
War, fearless under threats, unbroken by the deepest 
personal sorrows, in all things the active public man, 
the wise counselor, the loyal citizen. Many and many a 
time have I seen General Burbridge, in the trying times 
of military rule, come to ask his advice on some perplex- 
ing question; many and many a time did he point the 
way to a reconciliation of the dignity of law with the 
exercise of mercy. To no man more than to him was it 
due that Kentucky remained true to the Union. To 
him more than to any man Mr. Lincoln looked for a just 
estimate of the condition of public sentiment in his na- 
tive State. He was chairman of the Convention at Bal- 
timore which nominated Mr. Lincoln for his second 
term. In his precinct three men yoted for the Lincoln 
electors that fall. One man, whose name [ have forgot- 
ten, went early, armed with a rifle, and cast his vote; a 
young kinsman, Benjamin Peters, full of the good old 
loyal blood of the Henrys, Merediths and Breckinridges, 
slipped up when the way was clear, and cast his first 
vote for ‘‘ the first American”; ‘“‘ OJd Bob Breckinridge” 
alone ventured unarmed and alone to approach the polls 
when the throng of voters surrounded them, and not a 
few brave and generous opponents, trembling for his 
safety, had. gone there to protect him. 

His eldest daughter of all his children most resembled 
him in person, and in vigor and brilliancy of intellect, 
and to her was intrusted the early training pf the chil: 
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dren who were still infants at their mother’s death in 
1845. Two of these were boys, and both were Union 
soldiers. The eldest, now General Joseph C. Breckin- 
ridge, Inspector General, volunteered in 1861, being only 
nineteen years old and*but recently graduated from the 
University of Virginia. He served in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, in Florida, and the Atlanta campaign, being 
repeatedly promoted for gallantry, until in one of the 
minor actions at the end of July, 1864, before Atlanta 
(generally included under the fight at Peach Tree Creek), 
he was taken prisoner with his battery in a cavalry 
charge. By oneof the strange fortunes which follow 
internecine wars, he fell into the hands of his own 
brother, Col. Wm. C. P. Breckinridge. It is hard for 
one who sees Representative Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
and General Breckinridge of the Army, side by side in 
the Washington of to-day, to picture the former charg- 
ing at the head of a troop of Confederate cavalry upon 
the battery of the latter upon one of the battle-scarred 
hills before Atlanta, and bearing away toa long and 
languishing captivity him whom the same mother had 
borne upon her bosom, and who had been the playmate 
of his boyhood. 

The family fortune from the first set one against an- 
other. John C. Breckinridge, following what he be- 
lieved was the true political tradition of his father and 
grandfather, debated with vigorous opposition, even as a 
college boy, with his unc'es; and as his political fortunes 
advanced, came more and more into open conflict with 
them, till baffled and beaten he carried his noble talents 
into the service of the Confederacy, leaving his Stateand 
his country under the policy espoused by the elder gen- 
eration. As a General in the Confederate army he com- 
manded a large part of the front at Cold Harbor. Here 
a few weeks before the battle of Peach Tree Creek 
another little family drama was played to a fatal 
end. 

Laetitia Breckinridge, the eldest daughter of John 
Breckinridge, the elder, had married Gen. Peter B. Por- 
ter, of Niagara Falls, Secretary of War to John Quincy 
Adams. The only son of this marriage was Peter A. 
Porter, and he had married his cousin, a daughter of 
the Rev. John Breckinridge, the younger. This son, 
educated at Harvard, Heidelberg and Berlin, one of the 
founders of the Century Club, and yet remembered by 
many for his literary and social gifts, raised a regiment 
and entered the service in 1862. His regiment was con- 
solidated with the Eighth New York Heavy Artillery, of 
which he took command. For a long time he was as- 
signed to the difficult task of keeping Baltimore in good 
humor, but at last, at his urgent request, he took the 
field with Grant in the Wilderness campaign. The War 
records tell the story of the way his regiment bore it- 
self. One regiment alone on either side equaled its 
total losses. At last the fatal day, the 3d of June, 1864, 
found Colonel Porter's regiment lying in front of the 
breastworks of Breckinridge’s brigade. When the order 
was given to prepare to storm the works, several 
officers of regiments stationed near by declared 
their belief that their men, conscious of the 
impossibility of the feat demanded of them, would 
refuse to obey the order to charge. Colonel Porter, in 
his quiet way, remarked: ‘‘I think my men will follow 
me. Ishall not ask them to go without me.” When 
the charge was sounded he reversed his cap that his men 
might recognize him by the gleam of the arms upon it, 
and led them to the assault. No one failed to follow 
where he led; but when he fell within a few feet of the 
breastworks his men rolled back like a refluent wave, 
save those who lay dead beside him under the shadow 
of the wall. That night the guns of Breckinridge’s bri- 
gade kept a grim watch over the body of one of the 
bravest and noblest of his race. 

The youngest son of Thomas J. Breckinridge, Captain 
Charles Henry Breckinridge, was at West Point till the 
War was over. He was stationed at Mobile after the 
War, and in the summer of 1867 he was leaving the post, 
on his way, under leave of absence, to be married, when 
it was announced to him that yellow fever had broken 
out in the garrison. He at once returned to his post, 
and in a few days fell a victim to the disease and died. 
No sacrifice of love and life on the altar of duty was 
ever more complete than his. : 

I might follow this theme much further, and tell many 
an incident to illustrate how true the men and how brave 
the women of this family have been under the prompt- 
ings of loyal hearts; but I trust enough has been said to 
show that there has never been wanting ‘‘a Breckin- 
ridge on the right side of the line.” I pray God, there 
may never be! And I trust that I have not too greatly 
colored the narrative of the chronicler with thé gratitude 
of the man for a mother’s instruction in love of country 
and of a freedom which is for all men alike, and not for 
a privileged class. 


»— 
> 





WHILE all Europe is talking of Prince Bismarck, few 
know how the great Chancellor and his ancestors got their 
name. Bismarck is the name of one of those ancient cas- 
tles a short distance from Stendal, on the road from Co- 
logne to Berlin, in the center of the old Marquisate of Bran- 
denburg. The castle had this name because it defended 
the “Marca,”’ or the line where the river Biese formed a 
boundary in former times, or mark of defense against in- 
truders. Aence the name Bismarck. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 
I. 


THE Revision movement in the Presbyterian Church 
is demanding a thorough study of the Confession in all 
its parts and in all its bearings. One of the most interest- 
ing questions in connection with this study is the use 
that the Westminster Confession makes of the Word of 
God in its citation of proof texts. I give a table of the 
proof texts of the Confession and a study of the use of 
the New Testament and the Psalter in the volume re- 
cently published entitled, ‘‘ How shall we Revise the 
Westminster Confession of Faith?’ I now propose to 
give a study of the Old Testament in the Confession. 

There is a very general opinion in the minds of the 
Christian public that the old Puritans made an excessive 
use of the Old Testament. We doubt whether there is 
any good ground for this opinion. It is probably based 
upon the fact that they looked at the hard and stern side 
of religion. The Westminster divines cite the Pauline 
writings 667 times, the Gospels 248 times, the other New 
Testaments writings 247 times, the entire Old Testament 
only 431 times. The Confession is built on the theology of 
Paul rather than on the Old Testament, or the Gospels, 
or the other Apostles. It presents the Pauline type of 
theology. It is not comprehensively Christian. It is 
not comprehensively biblical. 








I, THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OT THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Hexateuch is cited 105 times, all the other histor- 
ics only 61 times. Judges is not used at all. Ruth is used 
but once and Esther but twice. 

1, The first chapter of Genesis is used to prove the 
Westminster doctrine of creation as follows: 

“* It pleased God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for the 
the manifestation of the glory of his eternal power, wisdom 
and goodness, in the beginning, to create or make of noth- 
ing the world and all things therein, whether visible or in- 
visible, in the space of six days, and all very good. 

** After God had made all creatures, he created man, male 
and female, with reasonable and immortal souls, endued 
with knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness, after 
his own image,”’ etc. 

But the first chapter of Genesis does not teach the 
doctrine of creation out of nothing. The creative work 
begins with a primitive waste and formless chaos. The 
doctrine that the world was created in the space of six 
days is not there, for tbe first day’s work was the crea- 
tion of light. The creation of the heavens and the earth, 
so far as the primitive chaos is concerned, was not in- 
cluded in the six days’ work. 

The only other passages of the Old Testament cited to 
prove the doctrine of creation are Job xxvi, 13; xxxiii, 
4, to prove the agency of the divine Spirit; Ps. xxxiii, 
56, civ, 24, to prove wisdom and goodness in the crea- 
tion; and Gen. ii, 7; Eccl. xii, 7, to prove the creation of 
man with reasonable and immortal souls. Ps. xxxiii, 
5,6, is omitted from the American list. But the splen- 
dors of the doctrine of creation as brought out in Job x, 
8-11, xxxviii; Ps. viii, 3-6; xix, 1-6; xxxiii, 7-15; civ, 
1-23; cxxxix, 13-16; Prov. viii, 22-31; Is. x], 12-28; Amos 
ix, 6, and many other passages are altogether neglected. 
The Westminster do¢trine of creation is a reproach to 
the Presbyterian Church of the nineteenth century. 
The revision movement has only brushed against this 
chapter thus far, but ere long it will overflow it with 
irresistible tide. 

2. In chap. iv the only verses cited are 4,5. These 
are used in the Confession, X VI, 6,7, to prove that good 
works are accepted in Christ and that works done by 
unregenerate men cannot please God because they pro- 
ceed not from a heart purified by faith. The propriety 
of this use of these verses may be questioned. But the 
important passage, Gen. iv, 7; ‘‘ If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? And if thou doest not well, sin 
coucheth at the door,’ with its doctrine of the genesis of 
sin in the individual; and all other corresponding pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, as to the origin and develop- 
ment of sin in the individual, are neglected by the Con- 
fession, which is too much absorbed in the doctrine of 
original sin. 

8. Gen. xv is in some respects the most important in 
the book. Itis not used at all in the Confession. These 
fundamental passages for the doctrine of redemption are 
overlooked: 

‘‘ Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward” (1). ‘‘And he believed in the Lord; 
and he counted it to him for righteousness” (6). Along- 
side of this may be placed the neglect of Luther's fa- 
mous passage: ‘‘ But the just shall live by his faith” 
(Hab. ii, 4). 

4, Exod. iii, 15, gives an account of the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt. It presents many important doc- 
trines. The only uses made of these chapters are the 
following: ‘ 

(a). Exod. iii, 14, is cited (Conf., II, 7) to prove that 
God is ‘‘ most absolute.” The Revised Version is: ‘‘And 
God said unto Moses, J am That I Am: and he said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I Am 
hath sent me unto you.” This passage proves that God 
is the ever-living or the eternal God, or that he is a God 
ever with his people, as it is variously explained. But 














it does not teach that he is ‘‘ most absolute.” (b.) Exod. 
iv, 24-26, the story of Zipporah circumcising her son, is 
cited (Conf., XXVIII, 5) to prove that it is a great sin to 
neglect the ordinance of baptism. (c.) Exod. xii, 48, is 
used (Conf., XX VII, 1), to prove that the sacraments put 
a visible difference between those that belong to the 
Church and the rest of the world. (d.) The only other 
use of these chapters is the citation of vii, 3; viii, 15, 82, 
which tell of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart (Conf., 
V, 6), to prove that “the wicked harden themselves, 
even under those means which God useth for the soften- 
ing of others.” All these hard features of the narratives 
are picked out; but the gracious dealings of God with 
Israel, his long-suffering with Pharaoh and the Egyp- 
tians, and his wonders of redemption escape attention. 
Our Saviour cites Exod. iii, 6 (Luke xx, 37), to show 
that God as the living God of the fathers was not the 
God of the dead bnt of the living. And the spirits of 
the blessed, in the Apocalypse of John, sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, with hearts and minds filled with 
Exod. xv. But the Westminster Confession has no room 
for these words of life and this hymn of redemption. 

5. Exod. xix gives the Sinaitic covenant, which is cited 
again and again in the Scriptures, and presents several 
golden threads which are entwined throughout the Bi- 
ble. The following words in their historic importance 
outweigh fifty hard texts that have been cited in the 
Confession. ‘‘ Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice, 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a pecul- 
iar treasure unto me from among all peoples; for all the 
earth; is mine and ye shall be unto mea kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation” (Exod. xix, 5, 6). 

6. Exod. xxiv gives us an account of the covenant 
sacrifice, which justifies the name of old covenant as ap- 
plied to the Old Testament institutions, and which in 
the New Testament is again and again contrasted with 
the New Covenant sacrifice of Calvary; and yet nota 
word of it is in the Westminster Confession. 

7. Exod. xxxiii, 30, seg., presents the doctrine of 
atonement and forgiveness of sin without sacrifice, 
This and many other kindred passages find no recogni- 
tion in the Confession. 

8. Deut. x, 12-19, is a wonderful passage, setting forth 
the love of God and exhorting Israel to love their God. 
This is all passed over and verse 20 alone is used (Conf., 
XXII, 1), and that is cited simply to prove “a lawful 
oath as a part of religious worship.” 

9. Deut. xxx is a magnificent chapter. It is cited by 
Paul in Komans x. But the only use made of it by the 
Westminster Confession is of verse 6 (Conf., X, 1) to 
prove ‘‘ renewing their wills, and by his almighty power 
determining them to that which is good,” which is 
rather a heavy weight to place upon the clause ‘‘ The 
Lord God will circumcise thine heart”; and verse 19 
(Conf., IX, 1) to prove the natural liberty of the human 
will in its power tochoose life. 

10. The song of Moses, Deut. xxxii, and the blessing of 
Moses, Deut. xxxiii, both splendid pieces of poetry and 
full of rich doctrine, are not used atall in the Con- 
fession. 

11, There is no use of the song of Hannah (I Sam. ii, 
1-10) which filled the mind and heart of the blessed Vir- 
gin when she sang her Magnificat. 

12. The covenant with David (I[ Sam. vii; I Chron. 
xvii) is at the basis of the theology of the Psalmists and 
the Prophets. There isno reference to it in the Westmin- 
ster Confession. 


Il. THE POETICAL BOOKS, 

1. The precious doctrine of divine discipline in Job 
vi, 17-27, is ignored by the Confession. 

2. The only use made of Job xiv, is an effort to prove 
from ‘‘ Who can bring aclean thing out of an unclean? 
Not one” (4), ** that death in sin and corrupted nature 
is conveyed to all the posterity of our first parents ” 
(Conf., VI, 3). 

3. Chap. xix, 26,27, isincorrectly cited (Conf., XXXII, 
2) to prove the doctrine of resurrection. These verses 
really teach communion with God in the middle state, a 
doctrine which is set forth in many passages of the Old 
Testament and the New, but which in most cases is 
overlooked by the Westminster divines. 

4. The following precious psalms are not used at 
all—i, viii, xxiii, xxvii, xlii, xliii, xlvi (Luther's 
Psalm), xlviii, Lxiii, xvii, Lxix, xx, xxx, lxxxiv, lxxxv, 
Ixxxvi, lxxxvii, xci, xcv—xcix, cviii, cxviii, cxx, cxxi, 
exxiii-cxxix, cxxxix, cxlviii-cl. 

5. The Praise of Wisdom (Prov. i, 7-9) is one of the 
most important writings in Old Testament theology. 
There are but four citations from it in the Confession: 
(a.) i, 20, 21, 24 and viii, 34 are used (Conf., XXI, 6) to 
prove worship in public assemblies, which is a curious 
misinterpretation and abuse of these passages. The 
American edition omits i, 20, 21, 24. It ought to have 
crossed out viii, 34, likewise; (b.) ii, 17, is cited (Conf., 
XXIV, 1) to prove the unlawfulness of polygamy. It 
certainly had nothing whatever to do with this subject. 
(c.) viii, 15, 16, is cited (Conf., XXIII, 2) to prove the law- 
fulness of the civil magistrate. These are the only uses 
made of the magnificent inspired writing by our Con- 
fession of Faith. 

6. Ecclesiastes is used twelve times; but five of these 
uses are of the single verse vii, 29: ‘God hath made 
man upright; but they have sought out many inventions.” 
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. This verse was used so often because it is one of a very 

few that refer to the original state of mankind. The 
Westminster doctrine of primitive righteousness is built 
on these slender foundations. 

7, The Song of Songs is used thrice (Conf., X, 1; XVII, 
8; XVIII, 4); but these are all perversions of Scripture. 
The middle one was rightly rejected from the American 
list, but the other two remain. Chap. i, 4: ‘‘ Draw me, 
we will run after thee,” is used (Conf., X, 1) to prove 
that men respond to the effectual call ‘ most freely, 
being made willing by his grace.” Chap. v, 2, 3, 6, is 
used (Conf., XVIII, 4) to prove that at times ‘‘ God with- 
draws the light of his countenance” from Christians. 

8. Lamentations is used but twice. The following 
verses of chap. iii, are cited: ‘‘For the Lord will not 
cast off forever (81) . . . Wherefore doth a living 
man complain, a man for the punishment of his sins” 
(39). It is characteristic of the Westminster Confession 
that it neglects the following verses: 

“It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, 
because his compassions fail not (22). They are new every 
morning; great is thy faithfulness (23). The Lord is my 
portion, saith my soul; therefore will I hope in him (24), 
The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, to the soul 
that seeketh him (25). It is good that a man should both 
hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord (26), 

° But tho he cause grief, yet will he have com- 
passion according to the multitude of his mercies (32), For 
he doth not affiict willingly nor grieve the children of 
men’”’ (33). 

The Prophets will be considered in another article, 
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A WORD WITH THE LUTHERANS. 


BY: REV. M. W. MONTGOMERY, 
SUPERINTENDENT SCANDINAVIAN DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY, MINNEAPOLIS. 

THe essence of the lament of Rev. E. J. Wolf, D.D.,in 
TuE INDEPENDENT of May ist over the missions of the 
Congregationalists and of other denominations among 
the Scandinavians and Germans, is found in the follow- 
ing sentence. 

“The most discouraging obstacle which a body of zealous 
Evangelical (i.e., Lutheran), pastors complain of, is the 
determined effort of some wealthy denominations to appro- 
priate to their use the material which, by every considera- 
tion, belongs to the Lutheran Church.” 

The fallacy in the above statement is in this; viz., in 
the claim that all foreigners who come from countries 
where a Lutheran State Church exists are, therefore, 
Lutherans and ‘“‘ belong” to the Lutheran Church of the 
United States, and no other denomination should have 
missions among them. Simply because these people 
come from countries where the State Church counts all 
its citizens as members of its State Church—whether they 
be real Christians, or only nominally, the openly wicked, 
or skeptics—therefore the Lutherans set up the claim 
that all these immigrants ‘‘ belong” to the Lutheran 
Church, and any missions among them by Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, Presbyterians or Baptists is ‘‘ proselyt- 
ing.” As well might the Episcopalians claim all Eng- 
lish immigrants. By this fallacy the above denomina- 
tions must do notbing toward offering the Gospel to our 
seven millions of immigrants, since most of them come 
from State Church countries. Thus the loose ideas of 
State Churches of the Old World concerning qualifica- 
tions for church-membership and communion at the 
Lord’s Table are to be transplanted to the New World. 
Thus American churches are to keep ‘‘ hands off” from 
foreigners lest the latter become Americanized. 

The position of the Lutheran Church in this matter is 
illustrated by the Lutheran minister in the city of St. 
Paul, Minn., who walked angrily into a Congregational 
Sunday-school and led out of the room such chiidren as 
he claimed ‘‘ belonged” to the Lutheran Church, altho 
sent to this Sunday-school by their parents. ltis further 
illustrated by the Lutheran churches of Wisconsin who 
have joined hands with the Roman Catholics in oppos- 
ing the law of that State, which recognizes that all 
children shall, for a part of each year, attend schools in 
which the English language is taught. 

In view of the vast multitudes of foreigners whom we 
so freely admit to this country, it is essential to the 
safety and well-being of our Republic that the despotic 
and loose State Church customs be left on the other side 
of the sea, and that no anti-American and anti-English 
language foreignisms be tolerated in the United States. 
This claim of Dr. Wolf, that all who have ever, in any 
land, willingly or unwillingly, saint or sinner, borne 
the ‘* Lutheran” name, must, in the United States—they 
and their children—be left exclusively to the care or the 
neglect of those Old World priests who immigrated with 
them, is a part of this same policy. It is intensely sec- 
tarian, intolerant, un-American, They may as well take 
notice that they are in the wrong country for the suc- 
cessful propagation of such narrowness. In seeking to 
perpetuate in this land those ideas which have made 
Europe to groan through many long centuries, they are 
as certain to be disappointed as boys who would build 
snow houses in February and expect to dwell in them 
through the heats of July and August. 

This word ‘‘ belong to the Lutheran Church” is an 
important one to them. With it theyconjure. With it 
they blind the eyes of some who do not know how elastic 
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a bond it is; again they fly it asa flag of warning to 
other denominations. ut, under this word ‘ belong,” 
lie the sharpest thorns of criticism upon the Lutheran 
Church, and the complete justification for the missions 
of other denominations. It is this absorbing willing- 
ness and desire to have anybody and everybody ‘ be- 
long” to the Lutheran Church, which makes the Congre- 
gationalists and others ‘“‘ debtors unto” our immigrant 
populations from the StateChurch monarchies of Europe. 
The Shibboleth of the Lutherans is too apt to be ‘Belong 
to the Lutheran Church!” that of these other denomina- 
tions, including the Swedish Mission Friends, and the 
free German and Norwegian Churches, is the command 
of Christ, ‘‘ Come and follow me !” 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





WE have just brought in four new States, and several 
more are doing their best to be included within the fold. 
It sets one to looking over our Western States with a 
critical eye. Montana behaved while she was in the 
process of organizing herself as a State in such a way as 
to provoke a great deal of criticism. It was ‘‘ conduct 
unbecoming an officer of the Republic, which a State is 
under our form of government,” as a Western Member 
said. But she has a population that entitles her to a 
representative, tho it is to be hoped he will appear better 
than his constituents did at the time of their elections 
last winter. Nevada, on the contrary, has not popula- 
tion enough to be represented at the National Govern- 
ment. She ought to be remanded to the Territorial con- 
dition until she fills up her quota. She has not popula- 
tion enough to be taxed for the support of her State gov- 
ernment. Her Legislature met this difficulty with a plan. 
neat, political—crafty. In every quarter-section of land 
a certain number of acres was reserved as school lands. 
These were picked out among the few valleys there are 
in the State, and from the best of the land everywhere. 
These lands were sold at a dollar and a quarter an acre, 
a cattle company buying them, paying fifteen cents on a 
dollar down and interest at six per cent. on the remain- 
ing sum. By this process all the best lands in the State 
are in the hands of a cattle company, and the result 
is that, physically, politically and financially, it is in 
the hands of that sort of a syndicate. Any farmer 
who wishes to get land in Nevada, has to take the worat 
there is, at a distance from the market. Naturally he 
does not take very much, irrigation will have to be carried 
on ina large way before the spare land can be made 
valuable. Congress gave a fair sum for the irrigation of 
our desert lands last year, and has been asked to renew 
it again this year. It isto be hoped it will be granted 
and that a portion of it will be meted out to Nevada so 
that immigration may flow into the State and justify it 
in sending two Senators to Congress and the one Repre- 
sentative which is all it can have, and he has not the 
numbers behind him which a State is required to have 
when it sends a Representative. Senator Stewart, of 
Nevada, isthe president of the cattle company that con- 
trols the State, and he, with Mr. J. T. Jones, own large 
silver minesthere. The legislation they are most inter- 
ested in is, naturally, free coinage of silver and the ques- 
tion of irrigation. Mr. Stewart is Chairman on the 
Committee of Mines and Mining, and ofthe select com- 
mittee on the Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands, 
and a member of that on Territories. Mr. Jones is upon 
that of Mines and Mining and several others not so im- 
mediately connected with the practical legislation of his 
State. Mr. Stewart has had ups and downs in his for- 
tunes, but through it all hung on to the great house he 
built out by Dupont Circle, when that was so far out of 
town that there were cow-pastures between it and the 
fashionable streets He rents it to the Chinese lega- 
tion now, and does not complain of the arrangement; 
as a Western man he ought to have such a prejudice 
against his tenants as to treat them ill; but I do not 
understand that he does. 

Mr. J. P. Jones, his colleague, made a speech onthe 
the silver question that is rather amusing to read, be- 
cause of the unhesitating way in which he named all 
the reasons for trouble inthe money market and the 
other markets—they were to be laid to the lack of silver; 
he did not say a lack from his mines. He tried to be 
modest about it, and said that he had reported the bill 
from the Committee on Finance, but that it did not 
fully reflect his views regarding the relation which silver 
should bear to the world. He bore down hard upon the 
creditor classes here and in England, who are wicked 
enough to want their loans in gold value paid back in 
coin of equal value. It was so selfish in them, and such 
a course led to idleness, poverty and misery. ‘‘ Gold is 
the instrument of confiscation and spoliation,” said Mr. 
Jones, and is to the advantage of the creditor classes in 
the United States. Then he spoke of the debtor class. 
‘* The aspiring, audacious, energetic men, the up-build- 
ers, the designers, the men of achievement, of execu- 
tive power, they are the debtors--they are the construc- 
tive force in every community ,” said Mr. Jones; ‘‘ they 
and the silver miners are the class who should be 
allowed, the first variety to contract debts, and the sec- 
ond kind, the miners, would give them silver to pay it 
with.” And so on. Mr. Jones talked for three hours, and 
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then did not finish all he had tosay. His compeers paid 
him some attention—it is the first silver bill speech we 
have had in some time. Mr. Stewart gave one a year 
ago, not so long as this and more historical, less person- 
al than Mr. Jones, not so amusing. The other Senators 
listened, thinking how to apply the question to them- 
selves—the Western men wondering how much their 
constituents would require of them in the way of favor- 
ing the bill; and the Eastern men looked anxious, won- 
dering how much their constituents were involved with 
Western men; some of them were sure to be so, that 
there would be adivision in the sentiment, and each one 
would require its Senator to declare himself on its side; 
the only truly happy Senator on the silver question will 
be the one who can take a course between wind and 
water. 

The House went on with the tariff debate—cutting it 
short to a degree that astonishes one who does not know 
how much the work of it has been done in the commit- 
tees. The number of people that have appeared before 
the Ways and Means and a few other committees, would 
fill a fair-sized town. Every time you met astream of 
men in the corridors—and you did that nearly every day 
for weeks before the tariff bill was brought before the 
House—it was sure to bea deputation from some manu- 
factory or importers’ firm, who had been in to see what 
they could do for their particular interest, before some 
committee. Consequently more than any other tariff 
bill, its work has been done before it appeared in the 
House. With thatand the feeling that grows stronger 
all the while, namely that there has been so much argu- 
ment on the subject that there is nothing now left to 
say; there may be a short debate and a short session, 
Mr. Reed is getting approval even from the Democratic 
side at-last in the way he makes business go on in spite 
of a large and rebellious minority. A short session ap- 
peals favorably to everybody, and a Democrat said the 
other day: ‘*Reed has made us do our work. I don’t like 
him, but he has expedited the business of the House and 
we—well, we don’t object to that in our hearts, altho 
we are disposed to kick.” 

Senator Sherman commenced the series of entertain- 
ments which were given to General Sherman, during his 
visit here, with an evening reception to his brother. The 
invitations were numerous and so were the guests, 
Everybody wanted to see General Sherman again, and it 
was pleasant to watch the people turn at once to him 
after shaking hands with their host and hostess. 

‘*T take every chance I can get to see him now,” said 
an old friend of the General; ‘‘ our greatest war-heroes 
are almost all gone, my days are shortening up my 
chances for meeting him; one or the other of us is soon 
to go before long. See him, as alert and quick in his 
movements, as he was in that glorious time when we 
were marching through Georgia, when he said to me 
one day: ‘l1know every mounted officer in my whole 
column.’ It seemed almost impossible and I stared at 
him. His eyes twinkled—just as they do now while he 
is talking to that bright-looking‘woman—and he said: ‘I 
know him by the color of his horse.’ I laugh now as I 
think of the oddity of knowing a man in that way.” 

The reception was followed by a dinner to celebrate 
the sixty-seventh birthday of Senator Sherman, to which 
the President himself came, likewise the Vice-President, 
and ten or twelve other distinguished men—and Mrs. 
Sherman was the only lady. A dinner by the President 
followed, given in the private dining-room at the White 
House, a beautifully furnished room, much pleasanter in 
its appointments than the State dining-room, and a 
smaller room, where guests can see each other across the 
table. Miss Rachel Sherman, the youngest daughter of 
the General, was there. She was born since the War, 
and consequently has no memory of her father connected 
with his War-days. I heard her say once: “I don’t re- 
member anything about the War, because they would 
have it before I could,” with a little tone of regret as if 
she envied her older sisters, who were more fortunate 
than she. 

The last thing of all was the Blaine wedding, of 
which so much has been said that there is absolutely 
nothing new to add toit. Miss Blaine is the elder of 
the two daughters still living, and isa very pleasant per- 
son to know. Her manners are fine, not in any bad 
sense of that word, but meaning gentle, considerate, 
thoughtful. She is not regularly pretty, but her face 
lights up when she talks, and with her amiable manner 
you forget to think whether she is one of the regulation 
red and white beauties that are not uncommon among 
American girls, and you remember the charm of 
another sort she gave you, and you wonder why the 
English language is not so much richer, as it would be 
and ought to be with a word to express that attraction. 
She met Mr. Damrosch while on a carriage trip with 
a party in England, made up by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
Some of the wiser heads saw what was coming then, tho 
_an intimate friend of the family, who was also one of 
the party, did not observe it and was quite surprised to 
hear of the engagement. Mr. Damrosch is musical 
‘clear down to the ground,” and gave a series of lec- 
tures in New Haven this winter which filled blue-blooded 
people of that literary little city with the greatest satis- 
faction. ‘“‘ We have had,” said the wife of one of the col- 
lege dons, ‘‘ three things in one day this week. Fancy 
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evening; and I put the lecture first, not because it came 
first, but toat shoud be its order of precedence.” 

As the weather grows warmer here it seems as if one 
saw more of the colored people of Washington on the 
street than are visible“when it is cold or wintry; as if 
the tropic sun was still in their blood, even after the 
hundred years and more in which they have been in this 
country. They will amuse and interest white people, 
as long as they keep a flavor of their nationality, and 
that will be always; forthe evolution even of the nine- 
teenth century will not take away characteristics. A 
lady said to me one evening as we were talking over 
her memories of slave days: ‘‘They are as supersti- 
tious now as their Congo grandfathers were under the 
equator centuries ago. It is in their blood, I tell you; 
they can’t help it.” You go among the French popula- 
tion in Louisiana and ask if the blacks keep un any of 
their superstitious rites and ceremonies, and they will 
tell you: *‘Oh no, they could not; such things are for- 
bidden by law.” After this has been said toyou twowr 
three times by different people you will begin to think 
it is true; bat if you still persist, led on by modern 
skepticism, by and by somebody will whisper to you: 
“Well, if you would like and can keep it a secret, and 
will be very cautious, I can take you to something of 
the sort.” Of course you are captured at once, and you 
are ready toswear the deepest secrecy. Then he wiil say, 
‘Come to me late to-morrow eveniog.” You do it, and 
you are led through back streets that you hardly 
recognize by lamp-light, altho you thought you had 
devoted yourself to all the odd picturesque streets of the 
French quarter in New Orleans until you knew them 
pretty well. Then your friend knocks at the door of a 
house that looks perfectly shut up, and so it is with the 
secret it has to guard. You are admitted, a black face 
peering out at you through atrap inthe door after 
some whispering, and you go upstairs. The room up 
there into which you are admitted is lighted; but rather 
dimly—at the upper end is a table with all sorts of mys- 
terious things on it, and a few candles, which let you see 
a dried toad or two, and herbs and bones—a regular 
witch’s huddle. In front of the table stands an African, 
black as midnight, stripped to the waist-band, his great, 
black chest shining with the heat of the room, he beats 
in perfect time on an African tree-drum, and the weird 
music of some other indescribabie instrument is added. 
Then there are people around the room dancing and 
whirling and twisting in time to the music, and occa- 
sionally falling on the floor from exhaustion. It is a 
chapter of Congo over here. You cannot stand it a 
great while; and then you slip out again as silently as 
you came in and go down-stairs with the beat of that 
music in your ears and the whirl of those dancers before 
your eyes. The woman who sits in front of the table 
will give any one of them a voudoo—a witches’ charm. 
One of my servants is pursued now by acharm from one 
of those women. They found it once under the back 
steps. It was two cards, the aces of spades, stabbed to- 
gether with one of their pins, that they get, Heaven 
only knows where, and it was wound up with rags 
dipped in blood, and with pieces of chicken liver 
knotted in. They were so afraid of it and it was such a 
mixture of devil looking malice and utter absurdity 
that I did not know whether to laugh, as I wished to, 
or treat it with the respect they thought I ought to. 
Henry will not go down the back steps now, and I could 
not make him if I tried; yet he is a member of the 
church and thinks he believes in an overruling Provi- 
dence. Of what queer stuff we are made. 








Sine Arts. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





It has been impossible to notice with any particularity 
the large number of minor exhibitions which have been 
held in New York during the past few months. There have 
been the usual monthly exhibitions at the Clubs. At the 
Union League, among other objects shown, there have been 
exhibited at different times modern American paintings, 
water-colors, illustrations of Persian and Indian art in arms 
and ceramics, miniatures, boxes, fans, Greek vases, fig- 
urines, jades and modern and antique glass. These exhibi- 
tions are important, and have been surprisingly varied and 
interesting. The collection of statuets in terra cotta, and 
the article upon these terra-cotta groups recently published 
in The Century Magazine, have provoked a hot discussion 
in the columns of The Nation and The Studio as to the 
genuineness of the figurines, in which the doughty M. 
Gaston L. Feuardent has defended their claims against the 
attacks of doubters, as represented by Mr. W. J. Stillman 
and Mr. Solomon Reinach. There has been no waste of the 
amenities and courtesies of public address in this plain 
speaking of M. Feuardent; but he makes two practical sug- 
gestions of some value: First, that it is to be hoped that no 
one will be indiscreet enough to reveal the names of any 
places where the groups are being found, as that would be 
likely to put a stop to any further discovery and exporta- 
tion of them; and, secondly, he expresses the wish that 
those who feel assured that these groups are forgeries 
would produce the artists who in these modern days can do 
work that rivals that of the antique masters, and so render 
the art world of to-day a great service. 
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The New Harlem Club opened on March 8th a loan col- 
lection of paintings by Americans. While the Metropoli- 
tan Museum has, this year, made a specialty of its old mas 
ters, and the American Art Association has devoted its 
energies to a display of French art, it is gratifying to 
observe that American artists are not overlooked or ignored 
by the clubs. 

Late in the winter, the Woman's Art Club, a young asso- 
ciation, exhibited a small but creditabie collection of sixty. 
seven pictures, oils, water colors and pastels, most of which 
were their own work. 

The Woman’s Exchange, in addition to the Edison exhibit 
which has drawn curious crowds to the Lenox Lyceum, has 
displayed a collection of choice embroideries, curtains, and 
portiéres (including several specimens of Miss Dora Wheel- 
er’s skill), decorated furniture, pottery and china, and 
seventy five specimens of the work of women artists in oul, 
water-color, pastel, tapestry painting and wood burning. 
Among other well-known artists there represented, I recall 
the names of Mesdames Dewey, Sewall, Sherwood and 
Throop, and of the Misses Abbatt, Brooks, Gardner, Guise, 
Lamb, Nicholls, Slade and Wheeler. ‘1 hese pictures were 
all offered for sale with commission for the exchange, which 
reports having paid to its consignors during the dozen or 
so years of its existence about half a million of dollars. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association gave an interesting ex 
hibition of art books at the library of the Association. 
Chere are some three thousand books relating to the fine 
arts included in the library of this association, which is easy 
of access to the artists and art students of the city. 

Many special exhibitions of a single artist’s work have 
been held in various art galleries during the season. Men 
tion was made in this department some weeks since of the 
successful sales of Mr. Quartley’s pictures and of Mr. 
Juengling’s proofs, sketches and art properties held for the 
benefit of their respective families, and also of the Melchers 
and Whittridge exhibition. Karly in the spring Mr. 
Charles H. Davis exhibited for a few days an excellent col- 
lection of his work at the galleries of Mr. 8. P. Avery, Jr. 
This was followed by a small collection, sixteen examples 
in all, of Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s work, noticeable among 
which was his ‘‘Sea-weed Gatherer.”” Mr. W. L. Picknell 
also exhibited at the same place with most excelient results 
as tosales. A collection of Mr. Winslow Homer’s Adiron- 
dack work, as delightful to the sportsman as to the artist, 
and one of Mr. Childe Hassam’s clever and attractive street 
scenes were exhibited in the galleries of other dealers. 
Messrs. Boussod Valadon & Co. exhibited a set of delicate 
water-colors, by Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, illustrating 
Parisian life as represented in M. Paul Hervieu’s latest 
novel, and a collection of English water-colors by Mr. John 
A. Fraser, representing scenes in the ‘‘ Weald, of Kent’ 
and the Highlands of Scotland. Messrs. F. Keppel & 
Co. also gave a special exhibition of foreign water-colors, 
being chiefly the last season’s work of Mr. John Varley, 
the English water-colorist, from the collection of Mr. Rob- 
ert M. Lindsay, of Philadelphia. An exhibition of the 
work of Mr. John La Farge was held duriog the last weeks 
of April at the Gallery of Messrs. Reichard & Co. The 
sixty-five numbers of the catalog included less than a 
dozen oils, the rest being made up of water-colors, draw- 
ings, and studio odds andends. In addition to these, the 
exhibition included thirty-one Japanese studies aud 
sketches bringing up the collection to nearly a hundred 
specimens of Mr. La Farge’s work. As a whole, the collec- 
tion was disappointing, as there was nothing new of impor 
tance and nothiog that surpassed the flower paintivg. 

The most important of these special exhibitions of paint 
ings has been that of Mr. F. A. Bridgman, whose collec- 
tion, exhibited at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, number- 
ed four hundred specimens, a little more than a third of 
which were torsale. This collection included the roomful 
of pictures exhibited last spring in Paris, besides others 
painted in former years and lent by their owners to add at- 
tractiveness to the exhibition. Among these was “ Lhe 
Bath, Cairo,’’ in possession of Mrs. J. C. Ayer, one of the 
most genuine works of art in the collection. Of late years 
Mr. Bridgman has given himself up chiefly to the depict 
ing of Oriental scenes. These pictures, as a rule, are clever 
but not satisfying. A few years since, when Mr. bridgman 
first took up this line of work, Eastern subjects were new to 
us, and there wasa piquancy of freshness and romance 
about them that made them interesting; but the glamour 
no longer holds as at first, and they run the chance of stir- 
ring as little interest in the end as the romantic Byronic 
scenes of Delacroix, whose dash and color attract our pass- 
ing attention, but whose subjects are tiresome. Enough 
has been written in other journals about “The Pirate of 
Love,” which, artistically had no raison d’étre, but plenty 
of reasons for not being, and which few of the friends and 
admirers of Mr. Bridgman really enjoy. The collection in 
cluded some interesting African landscapes and an admir- 
able portrait of his wife, which was one of the pictures ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bridgman at the Universal Exhibition. 

At the studios there have been a few receptions, The 
artists in the Knickerbocker, No. 2 West Fourteenth Street, 
opened to their friends one day in March and those of the 
Holbein Studios, West Fifty-fifth Street, and other artists 
in the same street to the number of, twenty-seven received 
their friends on the same and the preceding day, a number 
of them opening their studios in the evening. Mr. George 
Inness, who was one of the twenty-seven, showed a number 
of his superb landscapes. Of course many artists in New 
York have given receptions singly. One of the latest has 
been Mr. Charles Caryl Coieman, who exhibited a roomful 
of his decorative panels and recent pictures at the house 
of Mr. Francis D. Millet, 92 Clinton Place. Mr. Coleman 
gave a similar exhibition of his work in New York about 
ten years ago. Mr. Coleman’s work breathes of Italy, and 
his decorative panels show Italian flowers, peach blossoms, 
or almond sprays over against such old brocaded stuff as 
belongs only to Italy. 

Of black and white there have been exhibitions of the 
drawings of Mr. Alfred Parsons and of Mr. Edwin A, 
Abbey, whose recent marriage has been a matter of inter- 








est to New York artists. The etchings by Dr. Haden, ex- 
hibited at the Wunderlich Gallery, which were noticed at 
the time in these columns, were followed by a second in- 
stallment from the Haden collection composed entirely of 
drawings by Mr. Whistler and pro ‘fs of his etchings. The 
Keppel Gallery exhibited etched works of Maxime LaJanne 
and also a collection of original engravings by Mr W. B. 
Closson done by anew method invented by the artist, Prof. 
Chas. E. Norton, who is »n authority on engravings, vouches 
for the proces, and in a letter to the artist writes of it : 

** So surprising are its resultsin freedom and ease of touch 
and line thatI fancy it may be difficult at first to persuade those 
who see your work that it is work of pure engraving, in which 
the etcher’s needle and acid have had no part.” 

Mr. Closson assures the public that this method, which 
he has not yet openly explained, is not line engraving after 
the old fashion, nor etching, nor what is known as “ proc- 
ess’’ work. 

One of the most brilliant of the season’s exhibitions, not 
to be reckoned with this list of minor shows, is now open 
at the Fifth Avenue Art galleries, being that of the Society 
of American Artists. The Webb Prize of $300 for the best 
landscape in the collection by an American artist under 
forty years of age, has been assigned to Mr. Theodore Rob- 
inson, of the impressionist school, whose painting of roofs 
at the Water Color Exhibition was exceptionally good. A 
fuller description of this fine art show must be reserved for 
another week. It cicses the 24th of May. Two other ex- 
hibitions must also be mentioned as now open, that of the 
Society of Painters in Pastel, who appear for the fourth 
time before the public, and exhibit eighty-eight examples 
of this fleeting and fascinating art at the gallery of Mr. 
Herman Wunderlich, and that of the New York Society for 
the Promotion of Art opened in the Art Gallery of the Eden 
Musée building in West Twenty third Street, being its 
first annual exhibition of water-colors, numbering 140 pic- 
tures, by some of our best American water-colorists, in- 
cluding such names as Chapman, Daingerfield, Chas W. 
Katon, Hassam, Homer, Whittemore. and others equally 
well known. With these the exhibition season will close. 

This imperfect summary, dealing as it does with minor 
exhibitions alone, shows plainly how thoroughly active 
and wide awake our dealers, artists and patrons of art are 
in the line of etchings and paintings. If there could be as 
much activity in the line of applied art and something 
equivalent to the English “ Arts and Crafts” exhibition 
undertaken seriously and carried on year by year in New 
York, it would supply a practical want and be a most edu- 
cating influence in vur community. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








School and College. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 





BY THEODORE STANTON. 





It has often been asked, what exactly the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens is, and what are its 
functions and aims? it may interest some of your readers 
to hear afew words on this the most important national 
scientific institution established abroad. 

it was founded by the american Archeological Institute 
and organized under the auspices of some of the leading 
American colleges in the year 1882. It must be remarked 
that there have existed at Athens for some years before 
the foundation of this school similar institutions established 
by the governments of France and Germany, the Ecole 
d’Athénes and the Imperial German Archeological Insti- 
tute; and that England followed the example of America, 
and has founded the British Archeological School, which 
now occupies the building immediately beside that of the 
American School. 

It will be seea that the name of this American institution 
has been borrowed from that of the sister institution of 
France. Yet while the Ecole d’Athénes and the Ecole de 
Rome have during their long existence become well known 
to the public in their respective organizations, the name 
adopted by the American institution may frequently lead 
to a misunderstavding of the nature and purpose of this 
scientific body. It is not meant to be a school with a fixed 
routine of instruction like the high schools and universities 
of the United States; but ic is intended to be the local cen- 
ter and habitation for the higher final study of the great 
classical past, for the exploration of ancient sites, and a 
tangible center from which should radiate the strong and 
inspiring stimulus to all classical students who will diffuse 
their learning aud culture over the whole of our vast conti- 
nent. 

In the first place, the students who benefit by this school 
are graduates of American universities, many of whom 
have also devoted some time to the completion of their 
classical training in the universities of Germany, and who 
are then guided and led in their studies while in Greece by 
the officers of the school. Provision is also made for artists 
and architects who wish to cull the fruit of inspiration and 
instruction from the classical soil of Greece for help and 
direction in their work. And, finally, students who have 
not specially devoted themselves to classical learning, yet 
wish to pr. fit by asojourn in Greece can be enrolled as 
special students of the schooi and can enjoy its privileges, 

The school now possesses a very handsome building, the 
director’s house with the official portions of the building, 
which was built at the cost of about $30,000, subscribed by 
friends of higher culture in America, the woodwork and 
fittings, many of which were also presented, having all 
come from America. Itstands on a healthy site command- 
ing one of the most beautiful, views in Greece on a plot of 
about an acre and a half in area, the munificent gift of the 
Greek Government, From the marble-pillared balcony, 
with Hymettus onthe left, the Acropolis of Athens in the 
immediate foreground, the eye wanders over the Aigewan, 
whose placid stretch of blue is intersected by the clear-cut 
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outlines of Aigina and Salamis, with the dim lines of the 
mountains of Argolis seen in the distance. 

The American woodwork of the school has especially 
aroused the admiration of the Greeks; and it is, to mention 
one detail, no small convenience to the inmates to find 
drawers that will open easily. Besides the house for the 
director, the school has a library, a beautiful room thirty 
feet square, stocked with a very fine collection of books 
bearing upon classical studies. This room serves as the 
meeting-place for all the students, and in it the official 
meetings and lectures are held. There are also four bed- 
rooms below the library, which are assigned to four of the 
most deserving students. All iastruction and guidance is 
free of charge. 

Until the year 1888 the school was presided over by a 
director chosen for one year from the various colleges in 
America associated with the school, and g these were 
some of the most distinguished scholars of our country: 
Professors Goodwin, Packard, Van Benschoten, Allen, 
D’Ooge and Merriam. But it was felt that it is desirable 
to have at the head of this institution a specialist in arche- 
ology who should admitister the school permanently; and 
since 1888 Dr. Charles Waldstein, an American who has for 
the last ten years held the offices of Director of the Fitz 
William Museum and Professor of Archeology in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, was elected to the perma- 
nent directorship. But tho Dr. Waldstein has resigned the 
directorship of the museum at Cambridge he was unwill- 
ing to resign his professorial position at Cambridge. Leave 
of absence for the winter months having been generously 
granted him in Eng!and, he now resides in Athens during 
this period. This is a similar arrangement to the one 
adopted by the French school, with its director, M. Fou- 
eart. But in order to secure proper management of the 
school during the absence of the permauent director as well 
as to maintain direct touch with the interests of the Amer- 
ican colleges, the former arrangement has been maintained 
with modifications. An annual director still comes from 
America who is to co-operate with the director, and who 
takes charge of the school during his absence. Last year 
this office was held by Professor Tarbell, of Yale, this year 
by Professor Orris, of Princeton, and next year it will be 
held by Professor Richardson, of Dartmouth. 

The furction of these directors is to supervise and guide 
the more special studies of the students, to encourage and 
to help them in original research, and themselves to fur- 
ther in every way the advancement of the science which 
they represent. 

They have been reading classical authors with the men, 
and in their peripatetic lectures through the museums and 
over the sites have introduced the students intothe study 
of ancient art, history and literature with the advantages 
which come from the inspiring influence of the actual works 
and buildings of the past before their eyes. 

They also organize and preside over regular scientific 
meetings held in the school. At these the directors and 
some of the advanced students read papers which are gen- 
uine contributions to science, in the presence of all the 
scholars and learned men who are the constant guests of 
the school. These meetings have been highly successful. 
At the opening meeting of the school this year the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Greece attended, an honor which has 
never heretofore been conferred upon any of the other 
schools. 

The King and the Crown Prince have both consented to 
become honorary members of the school, and the distin- 
guished archeologists, Greek and foreign, such as Schlie- 
mann, Dorpeld and Rhangabé, are constant visitors. 

Finally, one of the great purposes of the School is to carry 
on excavations, not only for the purpose of contributing its 
share in bringing to light interesting objects of antiquity, 
but also to give some of the students an opportunity of see- 
ing the actual works as they are found. In this field Amer- 
ica has already done some good work. The expedition of 
the American Institute, under Mr. Thatcher Clarke, to 
Assos, in Asia Minor, produced some very satisfactory re- 
sults in excavation, and Dr. Sterrett’s explorations in 
Asia Minor have borne print in two volumes of inscrip- 
tions. The School has, within the last few years, 
carried on excavations in eight sites in Greece, with some 
important results. This year the director took with him 
to the ancient site of Platewa six students of the School: 
from Yale, Messrs. Hunt, H.S. and C. M. Washington; 
from Harvard, Messrs. H. D. Hale and J. F. Gray; from 
Findlay, Ohio, Mr. J. P. Shelley. The first object was to 
make careful maps of the city walls and of the site of the 
ancient battle field; this has been done and the results will 
be published shortly. 

In the excavations some interesting Greek and 
Roman remains were unearthed, and two inscriptions 
of great historical interest. It is possibie that even 
at this season further excavating may be undertaken. 
At Platewa life was somewhat rough and accommodations 
scanty; but with a good servant and a good cook, whom 
they had taken with them, life was bearable and even pleas- 
ant. The whole was penetrated with the enthusiasm and 
high spirits of young American students, and the inhab- 
itants of Platea would collect in front of the house at 
night to hear the strange college and Negro songs sung in 
chorus round a blazing fire after a hard day’s work. 

The great task in this direction, however, lies in the fu- 
ture. It is the excavation of Delphi, the center of ancient 
religious life. It has for a long time been doubtful whether 
the privilege of excavating Delphi would be granted to 
France or America. As far asthe Greek Government is 
concerned, America will certainly win the day. What is 
required is a sum of $100,000 in order to bury up the whole 
village of Castri built upon the ancient site, and to begin 
the excavating; and it is hoped that some man of wealth 
will be found in America, who, by a great act of munifi- 
cence will associate his name forever and aye with this 
most brilliant undertaking of its kind, and thus confer a 
boon upon science and bring glory to himself and to his 
native country. 








Paris, FRANCE. 
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Science. 


THE disease in the peach tree, known to orchardists 
as “‘the curl,’’ under which the leaves in early spring are 
blistered and twisted into many forms, is, it is well ascer- 
tained, due to a fungus, Ascomyces deformans. How it 
starts into growth is yet one of the unsolved problems of 
biology. The general opinion is, that mycelial growth re- 
mains in the woody tissue all winter, and develops as the 
leaf pushes into growth in the spring. Another hypothesis 
is that the spores float in the atmosphere about that sea- 
son, attach themselves to the surface of the leaf, and thus 
develop from without. Prof. J.C. Arthur, who has given 
these subjects close attention, inclines to the latter view. 
He took precautions to take from a curled-leaved peach 
tree all trace of the fungus-attacked leaves as soon as they 
appeared, so as to give no opportunity for the mycelium to 
penetrate the stems or woody structure. In the spring en- 
suing, the tree suffered as much from the curl as those in 
which no such precautions were taken. On the other hand 
it is known that the spores of these parasitic fungi require 
moisture for germination, and the professor is inclined to 
believe that there is much less curl when the early spring 
time is dry than when it is wet. It is to be noted that Dr. 
Arthur merely offers these views as hypotheses, and not as 
fairly demonstrated facts in science. They are useful as 
suggesting lines for close observation. 











.... Very favorable reports continue to be received from 
the photographers and other observers sent to South Amer- 
ica from the Harvard College Observatory. The station, in 
charge of Messrs. S. I. and M. H. Bailey, is at an elevation 
of about 6,000 feet, on amountain some eight miles from 
Chosiéa, and the work has been going on since May of last 
year. With the Bache telescope (an eight-inch Dallmeyer 
photographic doublet) four sets of photographs of the 
southern sky are being made; first, spectrum-photographs, 
with an exposure of an hour, including all stars down to 
the eighth magnitude; secondly, spectrum-photographs 
with only a ten-minute exposure, showing only the brighter 
stars; third, chart photographs, with an hour’s exposure, 
taking in all stars down to the 14th magnitude; and fourth- 
ly, chart-photographs with a ten-minute exposure, running 
down only to stars of about the tenth magnitude. The 
meridian photometer is also busily employed in measuring 
the magnitudes of all the naked eye stars invisible at Cam- 
bridge. The work is paid for partly by the Draper Memorial 
fund and partly by the Boyden fund, which latter is limited 
to mountain work. 


....-Parties have been searching for coal in the South- 
east part of England outside of the usual limits assigned 
to the coal fields with gratifying success. An experimen- 
tal boring has been put down at Shakespeare’s cliff near 
Dover, where the Cretaceous crops out at the surface. At 
the depth of 1,180 feet a bed of coal of good bituminous 
character was penetrated, three and a half feet thick. 
This discovery would indicate the presence of workable 
coal over hundreds and perhaps thousands of square miles 
in England not known previously to exist. This will re- 
lieve to some extent the anxieties of our English cousins 
with respect to the early exhaustion of their coal fieids.~ 
The boring will be continued another thousand feet, to as- 
certain whether other beds muy exist at a lower level. 
An oil shale is also mentioned as having been passed 
through. 








Personalities. 


ARABI PAsHA has been ill, and complains that he suffers 
much from the hot and humid climate of Ceylon. “He 
has,” says a London Daily News correspondent, “ aged 
considerably. A few years ago he was a handsome, black- 
haired man in the prime of life, with a fine military bear- 
ing; now he is quite gray, and has the look of an old man. 
So far as exile can be pleasant, however, he and his brother 
exiles have nothing to complain of, for they have large and 
well-furnished bungelows to live in, horses, carriages and 
everything they want, with liberty to go up country and 
almost anywhere they choose, provided they do not leave 
the island. They are invited to, and are present at, a great 
many social and public gatherings. Several of the pashas 
have their families with them; their sons and daughters 
marry and are given in marriage, and all but the exiles 
themselves are allowed to come and go to and from Egypt 
as they like. The Pashas naturally have a great desire to 
return to their homes, and if they are ever permitted to do 
so, I think, if the word of the Egyptians is to be trusted, 
that the British Government may rest assured of their 
causing no further trouble. The attention and soldierly 
courtesy bestowed on Arabi and his brother exiles by the 
Duke of Connaught when here was one of the most touch- 
ing incidents of the recent royal visit.” 


....General Gordon, it will be remembered, had accepted 
the post of private secretary to Lord Ripon, the then newly 
appointed Governor-General of India. The private secretary, 
however, suddenly and without warning, says the Contem- 
porary Review, flung up the appointment, to the surprise 
of everybody, and returned home. One evening, in course 
of conversation, the topic of fashionable society was touched 
upon, and Gordon made reference to the reason that in- 
duced him to give up office on the occasion mentioned. The 
true and only reason he had, he said, for leaving India was 
that he could not put up with the ways and customs of the 
high social circle in which he was expected to move. “ Dress 
for dinner, dress for evening parties, dress for balls, dress 
and decoration, decoration and dress—day after day! I 
could not,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘ stand the worry of it, and rather 
than do so I gave up the appointment.” 





.... Herbert Gladstone, who is coming over here this year 
on a visit, is a man rather below the medium hight, with 
thin hair, a dome-like forehead, and an air of melancholy. 
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He is a great favorite at all of the women’s meetings and 
the general conventions for promoting woman suffrage in 
England. He has been called ‘‘the 5 o’clock tea states- 
man.” He affects extreme simplicity of attire, wearing 
turn-over collars, the smallest sort of a black shoestring 
cravat, and clothes that are not conspicuous for their good 
fit or fine texture. It is said that he is of great assistance 
to his distinguished father in managing the Grand Old 
Man’s correspondence. 


....-Austin Dobson, the poet, was born in Plymouth, Eng- 
land, in 1840, and was intended to be an engineer. At least 
that is what his parents, nog Nature, had planned for him. 
At the age of sixteen, however, he entered the Civil Service, 
and soon after began writing. Mr. Dobson’s prose writings, 
chiefly studies of eighteenth century literature, are note- 
worthy for careful research and a finished style that show 
the result of having written much polished verse. 








-...Countess Tolstoi makes hektograph copies of her hus- 
band’s books that are under ban in Russia and thus circu- 
lates them in the mail. She has nine living children, the 

est, a, daughter, aged eighteen, who sympathizes with 
her father’s doctrines and often helps him in his work with 
the poor. The whole family speak English perfectly. 


..-.The President will visit Cleveland, O., on Decoration 
Day, to attend the unveiling of the Garfield memorial, and 
will be the guest of Mr. D. P. Eells. The Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Treasury will also be present 
on that occasion. 


-... The managers of the Egypt Exploration Fund wish 
to remind the public that Dr. Amelia B. Edwards’s lectures 
in this country were her own private enterprise, and were 
not delivered for the benefit of the fund. 








Vebbies. 


In Texas they say that whoever steals a horse must- 
ang.—San Francisco Wasp. 


----A bad temper is an awkward thing to have and a 
dangerous thing to lose.—Lynn Press. 





-.-.-A Texas debating society recently had for a subject: 
‘Is it proper to sound the r in dorg?’’—Tezas Sittings. 


....He; ‘‘ Darling, when we are married shall we live en 
suite?”’ She: “Oh, yes, George? Kisses, caramels and frost 
cake.”’—Burlington Free Press. 


.... Too high an Ideal.— Mistress to Housemaid: “What! 
You are going when I do half your work every day?” Maid: 
“Yes; but you don’t do it to my satisfaction.’’—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


....-“‘Can you show me the grub that makes the butter- 
fly ?”’ she inquired, sweetly. ‘‘ Buckwheat’s the grub, but 
*tain’t in season,’’ answered the horrid, ignorant farmer.— 
Baltimore News. 


...-The real Question.—Jack Uppers: ‘“‘Say, Scadds, 
could you lend me a hundred?” Russell S. Scadds: 
‘*That’s not the point, don’t you know—could I lend it— 
but could I get it back ?”—Puck. 


...-The Marquis of Calinaux called in to arrange a duel, 
lays down the law: ‘‘ The prime requirement of good faith 
is that the two combatants shall be placed at an exactly 
equal distance, one from the other.”— Paris Figaro. 


...-Mrs. N. Peck: “ You just come right into the house 
here, I want to give you a piece of my mind.’”’ Mr. N Peck 
“T ll be delighted, my dear, I’m sure. It will be the first 
time I have had any peace of mind for many years.’’—Terre 
Haute Express. 


.---‘‘IT understand young Briefless is about to marry the 
daughter of old Bonds, the millionaire.”’ ‘‘ Yes; so I am 
told.”’ ‘“ Will he give up the law business ?” “ Yes; he wil} 
give up the law business and go into the son-in-law busi- 
ness.’’—Lowell Citizen. 


....She; ““Well, Professor, you’ve described coughing and 
sneezing very eloquently indeed. Will you tell me what 
kissing is?” He: “ Kissing is the anatomical juxtaposi- 
tion of two orbicularis oris muscles in a state of distrac- 
tion—I mean contraction.” She: “Oh! (Pause.) But it 
seems easier than that.’”’—The Jester. 


...-The Inconsistent Humorist.—Editor: ‘‘Mr. Funny- 
man, you seem tobe rather inconsistent. Your jokes do 
not jibe, so to speak.”” Funnyman: ‘‘ What’s the matter 
now?” Editor: “‘ In your first paragraph you speak of the 
Chicago women’s big feet, and in the second you intimate 
that they have very small souls.””-—Terre Haute Express. 


...-At one of those public eating-houses where female 
waiters are employed, a gentleman one day found a fire- 
man’s coat-button in his ragout. In reply to his demand 
for an explanation the nymph in attendance remarked: 
“Que voulez vous, Monsieur? you don’t expect to have a 
complete uniform for one franc seventy-five centimes, I 
suppose !””—Gil Blas. 


....A Washington newspaper man has a four-year-old 
son who aspires to his father’s profession. The other day 
he had committed some breach of etiquett or other and his 
grandfather reproved him. ‘‘ Why, Herbert,’ he said, 
“I’m surprised at you. Don’t you want to grow up and be 
a gentleman ?” “No,” pouted the boy; ‘“‘no I don’t. I 
want to be a reporter.”’— Washington Star. 

.. A letter for the industrious—B. 

A letter for a sailor—C. 

A letter for a teamster—G. 

A letter for an oculist—I. 

A letter fer a printer—M. 

A letter for a debtor—O. 

A letter for a billiard player—Q. 

A letter for a society woman—T. 

A letter for me—U. 
—Exchange, 
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SANITARY SCIENCE AND ART. 


THESE have become so much the subjects of popular in- 
terest and inquiry that it is very important that correct in. 
formation be had as tothem. it is not enough that they 
be dealt with from what is commonly called a practical 
point of view, but that there should be those who can speak 
with the authority of students. 

While physicians, teachers, engineers and some other 
classes of educated men may not haye been directly edu- 
cated in Sanitary Science, they yet have so good a founda- 
tion for its study and application that their assistance can- 
not be dispensed with. By preparing short and simple 
courses of lectures in which the scientific and practical are 
blended, they can be of great advantage in their respective 
communities in popularizing sanitary administration. 
Such home courses seem to be much more common in Great 
Britain than in ourown country. We have before us spec- 
imens of this kind which have been delivered from year to 
year in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester and smaller 
towns by members of different professions. They seem to 
have been so successful that they are printed in cheap and 
popular form for general distribution. We would urge 
upon our own cities, towns and villages a similar method. 
We have on hand schedules of several such courses, but 
have found none of them so practically available as the 
syllabus which has been furnished by Prof. William H. 
Brewer, of the Scheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 
We give the outline as a guide to those who are inclined to 
be useful in this direction. 


“TI. Sanitary Science.—Objects and aims of Sanitary Science. 
Methods of investigation. Relation to theother sciences. Re- 
lations to personal hygiene. Three elements determine the 
health of the individual: (a) Constitution (heredity); (b) Per- 
sonal habits and vocation; (c) Surroundings. This equally true 
of acommunity. Classification of causesof death. Preventibie 
diseases. Special dangers incident to modern civilization. 
Achievements of modern sanitary science. 

“TI, Pestilences, Plagues and Epidemics.—The part they have 
played in history. How they travel and spread. Relations to 
social and religious life. Relationgto commerce. Relations to 
material prosperity. 

“TIT. The Germ Theory of Disease.—Fermentation, general fea- 
tures; the chemical changes involved ; the physical conditions 
required ; putrefaction and iated ph ; the nature 
of ferments. Zymotic diseases, general character; infections 
and contagions; animal plagues. Analogies and theories; mi- 
crobia. Disinfectants and antiseptics. Present status of the 
‘Germ’ theory. Parasitic diseases. 

“IV. Water.—The properties of water. Requirements of good 
drinking-water. Minerai ingredients of natural waters. Or- 
ganic ingredients of natural waters. Gaseous ingredients of 
natural waters. General relations of each to health. Special 
infections. Quantities required per person. Methods of puri- 
fying. 

“V. Decay and its Relations to Health.— Filth diseases.’ Gases 
of decay. Oxidation and ventilaticn. Malaria. 

“VI. Disposal of Filth.—_Nature of the filth of civilization; its 
general relations to health. Disposal of excreta and slops; 
sewerage, aims and methods; other methods of disposal. Gar- 
bage and its disposal. Street cleaning. 

“ VII. Sanitary Aspects ef Soil and Air.—Oxygen and its func- 
tion. Relations of health to the dryness ot the air. Relations 
of health to the dryness of the soil. Relations of health to to- 
pographical features. Relations of health to geological fea- 
tures. To heat and light. To climatic conditions. 

“VIII. Vocations and Industries.—Relation of longevity to vo- 
cation. Specially unwholesome vocations. ‘ Poisonous trades.’ 
Offensive industries. Effluvium nuisances. Various nuisances 
incidental to manufactures. Abattoirs. 

“ TX. Food.—Sanitary relations as to kind and abundance. 
Unwholesome foods. Food adulterations. Special dangers in- 
cident tothe household preparation of food. Special dangers 
incident to manufactured food preparations. Diseases of do- 
mestic animals in their relations to human food. Milk supply 
of cities. Cookery in its sanitary aspects, ; 

“* X. Education and Social Customs.—School hygiene. Sanitary 
aspects of certain social facts; of fashions in dress; of materi- 
als used about our persons or houses. Of the use of alcoholic 
drinks. Of narcotics. Medical customs. Of divers other so- 
cial customs and facts. Disposal of the dead, 

* XI. Healthy Houses.—External requirements. Internal dan- 
gers to be avoided. Buildings for industrial or commercial 
uses. Public buildings. Neighbors, their rights and duties. 

“XI. Sanitary Administration.~Official sanitation. Boards 
of health. Quarantine. Unofficial sanitary societies and or- 
ganizations. Sanitary engineering. Professional sanitarifins. 

“ XIT1. Conclusion.— Present status of sanitary science. Ef- 
fects on the production of wealth. Effects on life insurance 
and expectations of life. Its relations to modern sentiments. 
The growth of sanitary literature. Modern civilization and the 
three scourges, war, pestilence and famine. 


Sinsic 


THE interesting ceremony of the formal laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the new Music Hall, now in process of erection 
by the Music Hall Society on the corner of Fifty-seventh 
Street and Seventh Avenue, occurred on Wednesday, with 
one of the most brilliant and representative audiences 
possible to witness and take part on such an occasion. 
The day was propitious. Not merely from New York City, 
but from neighborhoods adjoining it—Brooklyn, Newark, 
the Oranges and elsewhere were present friends of the 
enterprise individually and in deputations. Both the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, the Oratorio Soriety, the 
Symphony Society and an ample gathering of the stock- 
holders and box-owners of the Metropolitan Qpera House 
were represented. It is a pleasant augury for an under- 
taking to find the practical outstarting of it so widely and 
heartily and intelligently recognized. The corner-stone 
was laid in due form by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, the band 
Playing the ‘‘ Walhall motive” from Wagner’s ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold” the while; and before and after this chief incident, 
before the assemblage, some interesting and appropriate 
addresses were made by Mr. Morris Reno, the Treasurer 














and generous efforts the foundation of the new edifice is 
particularly due. Mr. Reno in course of his remarks em- 
phasized the aims of those erecting the hall as follows: 


“ Altho the movement for the erection of this hall received its 
prime impetus through the efforts of the Oratorio and Sym- 
phony Societies, it is intended that in order to fulfill its mission 
it must and shall be for the use of all. Its doors shall be open on 
the same footing to all musical organizations, conductors and 
artists who wish to avail themselves of its varied accommoda- 
tions, which shall meet the needs of musical performances of 
every department of the art, from the greatest symphony or 
choral performances to the most delicate rendition of chamber 
music, for allot which specially adapted auditoriums have been 
designed.” 


Mr. Carnegie alluded to the fact that the new edifice 
was intended to supply not alone the needs of all musical 
organizations requiring it, but to serve asa gathering-place 
and spacious auditorium upon more than merely the exi- 
gencies of art. He*said: . 

“ All good causes may find here a platform; here may be cele- 
brated the triumphbs-—I trust only the peaceful triumphs—of the 
Republic. Here may the benefactor of his country be hailed; 
and here, also, may the death of the great and good be muurned. 
From this platform men may be spurred to aims which end not 
with miserable self; here an idea may be promulgated which 
will affect the world, or here a good cause may be progeoted. 
The hall may lend itself todo charitable work, only truly char- 
itable work, which helps those who wish to help themselves. 
What Faneuil Hall is to Boston let us hope that this hall may 
become to New York. 

“But whatever cause may here be pleaded, to whatever use 
this hall may be put, ever present, hovering over and ennobling 
it;there will float the Goddess of Music, to whose shrine we 
dedicate this temple. The aims of its owners will not be ful- 
filled if it remain a great part of the time silent, dark and 
locked, and opening only occasionally under a blaze of light 
and then suddenly extinguished to remain in darkness day after 
day. As the duty of every man is tolabor to the measure of 
his capacity, the duty of the owners of this hall is to see that it 
is used to its fullest capaciey. It should not be closed if there 
remain one good cause desirous ot using it, one effort to improve 
the community in any form which needs a meeting place, one 
organization desirous of giving to the people a lecture or a con- 
cert within its walls. If one price cannot be obtained for its 
use, then a lower, and a lower price should be ‘a>cepted, and 
where the cause is wholly charitable or for thé public good, 
then, if necessary, no price at all. . ° ,a 

The speech-making concluded with more music: and 
cheerings, with especial reference to the name of Mr. Car- 
negie, who has so literally advanced a most expensive un- 
dertaking. It is not probable that the Music Hall will be 
in readiness for public use before the middle of next win- 
ter, or later in the year than that date. 

Three farewell afternoon recitals at the Casino, op Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of last week, gave those 
who had not beard Mr. Eugene d’Albert and Mr. Pablo de 
Sarasate earlier in the year an excellent opportunity, The 
Casino is an attractive house for such entertainments, if 
not the most desirable from the acoustic standpoint; and 
the audiences made upin cordial appreciation for a con- 
siderable fluctuation in size from day today. The three 
programs were happily arranged, and the repertory of 
either player drawn on to a degree eminently satisfactory 
to any one who wished to hear maay, if not invariably, fine 
interpretations from Mr. d’Albert, and violin-playing that 
is unsurpassably artistic in the case of Mr. de Sarasate. 
The latter’s- selections included Schubert’s Fantasia, 
Opus 159, Raff’s Second Violin Sonata, Beethoven’s 


* Kreutzer’? Sonata and the favorite Zapateado, 
by himself. Mr. d’Albert included in his list two 


Beethoven Sonatas (the ‘‘ Waldstein’’ and Opus 10%), 
the Variations and Fugues Op. 35, and well-known com- 
positions by Rubenstein, Grieg, J.iszt, Schumann and 
Tausig. The word farewell in connection with the appear- 
ance and re-appearance of musicians before the public has 
suffered lately a deplorable loss of its significance, nota little 
through the constant employment of it in the case of a dis- 
tinguished prima-donna to a degree that has been soamus- 
ing as to make one forget itsdishonesty. But we presume 
that these have indeed been farewell concerts by the two 
notable artists. Thereturn of either of them to the United 
States is an indefinite matter, and the return of them in 
such a conjunction and collaboration scarcely possible. It 
must be said that such conjunction has added nothing 


whatever to the artistic successof either in their concerts, 
tho undoubtedly it has made an impressive advertisement 
and the — have had the privilege of seeing and hearin 
two celebrities for the samie money as otherwise it ha 
paid to listen to one. It it isto be presumed that the man- 
agement of the two expected such an adjustment to be 
rofitable, and the outset of it suggested such a result. 
But it is gossiped, if not officially admitted, that the loss 
on the tour has been not only large but notably large; and 
that it is justas well that those on whom it falls control 
sO many interests that it cau be sustained from the profits 
of less remarkable, but more generally popular manager 
ial ventures. : y 
In view of the recent multiplication of piano-recitals it 
is hardly allowable in the interests of the reader of a mu- 
sic column to dwell much on them, and in the case of Mr. 
de Pachmann there is nothing new to be said. A large and 
heartily enthusiastic audience heard the little and always 
delightful virtuoso on Saturday, when he and Mme. de 
Pachmann made their professional adieux in Chickering 
Hall. Mr. de Pachmann’s numbers on the program were 
exclusively by Chopin, and composed the Fantasia, Opus 
49, the Allegro de Concert, Opus 46, Nocturne, Opus 37, 
the two Etudes, O 10 and 25, the Mazurka, Opus 56, 
Waltz, Opus 34, Ballade, + 38, Impromptu, Opus 29, and 
Scherzo, Opus 31. Mme. de Pachmann varied the above list 
with pieces by, Mendelsshon, Rubinstein, Liszt and Raff, 
and increased not a little the highly favorable impression 
of her attainments as a player, who frequently rivals her 
extraordinary husband and teacher in the fineness of her 
technique. r. de Pachmann was in excellent form, the 
best ot humor, and played with a beauty of phrasing, an 
elegance and a perfect accuracy for which many equally 
distinguished pianists either do not half enough strive or 
else labor in vain. The definite announcement of the re- 
turn of Mr. and Mrs. de Pachmann next winter on an- 
other extensive concert tour is current; and certainly it will 
ve pleasure in a degree that is not usual when is in ques- 
ion a sort of musical entertainment of which a surfeit is 
the easiest thing in the world and the most usual in the 





of the Oratorio Society and of the Symphony Society, Mr. 





season. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE House of Representatives devoted last week to 
the discussion of the McKinley bill, while the Senate bus- 
ied itself with the sliver question.....Mr. Hoar said that he 
had reported back yesterday from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee the House amendment to the Anti-Trust bill with an 
amendment. Some Senators on both sides of the chamber 
thought that the proposed amendment was not as precise 
and well-guarded as it ought to be. He therefore moved to 
have the whole matter recommitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Agreed to.....Senator Edmunds introduced a bill 
to establish a University of the United States in the city 
of Washington, and had it referred to a select committee of 
nine, The bill provides that the University shall be govern- 
ed by a corporation and Board of Regents, composed of the 
President, members of the Cabinet, the Chief. Justice of the 
United States, and twelve citizens, no two of which sball 
be appointed from the same State. These twelve citizens 
shall hold office nine years, four to be elected every three 
years. The purpose of this University is to institute and 
carry on a course of education and research in all branches 
of learning and investigation that shall, in the opinion of 
the Board of Regents, be most conducive to the advance- 
ment and to the increase and development of knowledge. 
The Board shall appoint the officers of the corporation, 
establish professorships, and direct the course of instruc- 
tion. Authority is given the Board of Regents to secure 
the necessary ground, provide for the construction of the 
buildings, and to fix the compensation of the professers 
and other employés, for which purpose the bill appropri- 
ates $500,000. The bill also appropriates $5,000,000, to be 
permanently set aside in the Treasury of the United States 
a3 the principal and perpetual fund, the necessary part 

f the income of which may be annually used for the ex- 
penses of the University. No special sectarian belief or 
doctrine shall be taught or promoted in the University; 
but this proposition shall not be deemed to exclude the 
study and consideration of Christian theology. 


--«-The Prohibitionists of Des Moines had a largely at- 
tended meeting at the Opera House, on Sunday evening, to 
express themselves upon the Original Package decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. Judge George G. 
Wright presided, and among the speakers were Judge 
Beck, of the Supreme Court; ex-Senator Clark, author of 
the Iowa law; and the Rev. Messrs. Ames, Frisby and 
others of the local clergy. The drift of the speeches was 
toward a broadening of the field of temperance work from 
State to national fields, and resolutions were adopted in 
line with the views of the more enthusiastic advocates of 
this idea. 


..+.The greatest achievement yet made in heliographing 
was accomplished during practice in the Department of 
Arizona, at Prescott on the 18th instant, by Lieut. Wit- 
teumeyer,who succeeded in signaling a message by a single 
flash 125 miles from Mt. Reno near Ft. McDowell to Mt. 


. Graham near Ft. Grant, where it was received by Captain 


Murray. The latter by turning his instrument flashed the 
message to Ft. Huachuaca, a distance of 90 miles, making 
a distance of 215 miles with a single intervening station. 
The longest distance heretofore made with a single flash is 
said to be about 70 miles. 


...-Reports from two-thirds of the counties of Iowa 
show that the past week has been unusually cold, and in- 
jurious frosts have appeared on nearly every clear morn- 
ing. On the morning of May 16th there was a heavy frost, 
with ice, in all parts of the State. The full extent of the 
damage resulting therefrom is not yet ascertained, but it 
is evident that small fruit and tender vegetation has suf- 
fered materially. There have been copious rains, greatly 
relieving farmers, who bad begun to fear a drought. 


....-On the 17th an Italian, twenty-six years of age, while 
engaged in cleaning.the upper windows of a building on 
Broadway, grasped one of the illuminating electric wires 
and was killed almost instantly. 


-..-The fire which broke out last week in the Neilson 
mine at Shamokin, Penn., has assumed a serious aspect. 
but it is hoped to quench it by turning a neighboring creek 
into the shaft. 


FOREIGN. 


-...During the week speeches of importance were deliv- 
ered by the three most prominent men in Germany—the 
Emperor, the new Chancellor and Count von Moltke. The 
Emperor’s speech was rather more warlike than his utter- 
ances of late would lead one to expect; Count Caprivi 
made a capital impression for good temper and dignity, 
and he is described as a more able speaker than his great 
predecessor ; and Von Moltke brought sharply before the 
mind of Europe the truth that with the present perfection 
in armament any European war would be sure to be pro- 
tracted and disastrous in the extreme. 


-.-.A political and scientific expedition to Mozambique 
will start from Lisbon early in July and will disembark at 
Quillimane. Senhores Carvalho and Ribeiro, formerly 
members of the Portuguese Cabinet, will accompany the 
expedition. 


-.-»At the next consistory in Rome, which will probably 
be held on June 18th, three bishops will receive cardinal’s 
hats. Monseigneur Sarthon, Vicar Apostolic of Western 
Chili, will be transferred to Pekin, in a similar capacity. 


.... The steamer “ Harold,’ bound from Bilbao to Glas- 
gow, has foundered off the Irish coast. Six persons were 
drowned. 


.++-A fire broke out in a hardware store in Havana, on 
Saturday last, and an explosion of gunpowder wrecked the 





building, injuring-over a hundred persons and killing 
thirty-four. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY AT SARA- 
TOGA. 


Tue Assembly opened grandly last week. After listen- 
ing to a strong, judicious sermon, it elected a Modjera. 
tor by acclamation, the nomination being made by a Re- 
visionist and supported by an anti-Revisionist. Dr. 
Thompson elsewhere calls attention to the fact that an 
election by acclamation has not occurred before since 
the Re-union Assembly of 1870. It was a happy thought 
thus to select a man so eminently fitted to preside over 
so important an Assembly and one whose fairness makes 
him equally acceptable both to Revisionists and anti-Re- 
visionists. 

It is evident that the commissioners in favor of re- 
vision did not go to the Assembly in a spirit of triumph, 
determined to dominate the Assembly and to wrest every 
possible advantage from the anti-R2visionists, and that 
the commissioners who are against revision laid aside 
all bitterness of feeling engendered by the discussion in 
the presbyteries, and went to the Assembly in no divisive 
spirit. 

The large vote in favor of revision by the preabyteries 
was received by many who had opposed revision as indi- 
cating the strong desire of the Church for revision, and 
such men as Judge Drake and Dr. Daffield declared in 
advance of the Assembly that the question had been de- 
cided. In an article published in The Evangelist, last 
week, Judge Drake said that he had not only opposed 
revision, but he had opposed the right of the General 
Assembly to send down the overture; but the majority 
had decided against his views and he bowed to the will 
of the majority. ‘Let the revision movement,” he 
added, “‘go on; but let it go on in strict conformity to 
the Constitution of the Church.” 

Revision came up at an earlier stage in the General 
Assembly than was expected. The discussion was pre- 
cipitated on Friday and Saturday on the report of the 
committee on the methods of amending the Constitution 
and the Confession of Faith. This question as to the 
mode of amending the Confession lies in the forefront 
of revision, and must first be decided, President Patton 
said in bis speech on the report, that the propositions 
of the Committee are of equal importance to revision 
itself. It has been held by some that the ‘‘ Adopting 
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Act,” as it is called, by which the Constitution and 
Confession of Faith were accepted in 1788, and which 
required that amendments to the Confession must be 
proposed by the presbyteries and adopted by two-thirds 
of them in order to become operative, applied to the 
process of Confessional revision rather than that section 
of the Form of Government which provides that consti- 
tutional rules shall not become binding until adopted by 
a majority of txe presbyteries. This contention would 
seem to make the Adopting Act superior to the Consti- 
tution itself. It is not the act by which the Consti- 
tution of the United States was adopted and ratified, 
but the Constitution itself, which prescribes the proc- 
ess by which it shall be amended. We donot need, 
however, to go into this question, which was most ably 
argued in our columns last week by Elder Henry Day, 
and which will be still more fully argued in the debates 
of the Assembly. The General Assembly will settle this 
whole matter, and, probably by the adoption of the re- 
port, with certain amendments as indicated by Dr. 
Thompson. A newchapter will be inserted in the Form 
of Government which will prescribe that amendments 
to the Constitution may be made by a majority of the 
presbyéeries; but for the adoption of amendments to the 
Confession of Faith or the Catechisms the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the presbyteries will be required. 

President Patton and other anti-Revisionists have 
strongly attacked the proposed chapter, because they say 
it makes the duties of the General Assembly with refer- 
ence to amendments simply ministerial, and not legisla- 
tive. The General Assembly may propose amendments 
of its own accord; it must propose them when one-third 
of the presbyteries ask it to; then, when the amendments 
thus proposed and submitted have been approved by two- 
thirds of the presbyteries, the Assembly, without any 
opportunity of changing or discussing them, must declare 
them adopted. President Patton holds that this takes away 
the legislative power of the Assembly. Strictly speak- 
ing, we suppose the General Assembly has no legislative 
power. It is rather a supreme court, a court of appeal. 
But as there are good reasons for giving the Assembly 
at least the right of discussing proposed amendments, it 
is likely that in the end the proposed chapter will be so 
amended as to permit it. We give a full stenographic 
report of the discussion on this subject as far as the de- 
bate had proceeded when we went to press. 

The returns of the presbyteries on the revision over- 
ture have been referred toa very fair committee, con- 
stituted with President Patton, anti-Revisionist, chair- 
man, and with four other members, three of whom are 
Revisionists. They will report upon the state of the vote, 
and then it will be for the Assembly to decide what shall 
be the next step—whether a committee shall be appoint- 
‘ed to formulate amendments indicated by the pres- 
byteries and how the committee shall be appointed. 

Among the reports presented calling for special at- 
tention is that of the special committee on the business 
management of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Such a scathing report as it has made is not at all com- 
mon. The business men who form the special commit- 
tee found pretty much everything in this business of the 
Board managed, not corruptly, but incompetently, and 
that the reports do not present a correct statement of the 
financial condition of the Board. Itis quite probable that 
their criticisms are all deserved; but they should be put 
where they belong. We speak with sure knowledge 
of the administration of benevolent societies when we say 
that their financial management is under the control 
of a sub-committee of business men who are supposed to 
be competent, and to do their duty. If such a condi- 
tion exists as that described in the report of the commit- 
tee, then the chief fault lies at the door of that sub-com- 
mittee, who have not attended to their business. It does 
not apply primarily, and probably not at all, to the new 
secretary, E. R. Craven, D.D., who was called to the 
place to take charge especially of the literary depart- 
mentof the Board. Dr. Craven is a man of the most 
punctilious sense of honor, has all the courage of abso- 
lute honesty, and if there has been any mismanagement 
no one, we are sure, would be more pleased than he to 
have the fault discovered and reproved and corrected. 


i 


A COLOSSAL BRIBE. 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS is a colossal bribe; but 
that is what the Louisiana Lottery Company offers to 
the State, as a direct and unblushing bribe, for a charter 
to run twenty-five years. They have paid forty thousand 
dollarsa year; they lately offered five hundred thousand a 
year; and now they have raised the sum to a round mil- 
lion a year. Their revenue is something like twelve 
millions a year; and if the million-a-year bribe will not 
fetch the Legislature and the people, they will, it is sup- 
posed, raise the amount again. Those who believe that 
every man has his price, will believe that every State 
has its price, and will be ready to have the State sell its 
honor to the harpies of the Lottery Company. ‘ 

The influences which are combined in favor of the ex- 
tension of the lottery charter are, first, the Company 
itself, which makes this enormous profit, or rather 
which is guilty of this enormous robbery. Not a few of 
the wealthiest men in Louisiana are involved in the 
scheme. Next come all those whom they can buy; that 
is, all the purchasable politicians of both parties in the 
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State. A company that can afford to offer a million 
doliars a year as an annual subsidy to the State, can 
afford to spend money indefinitely for one year to 
carry through its purpose. Itcan buy a legislature; it 
can buy voters; it can corrupt the whole State govern- 
ment. Now, it is not true that an overwhelming major- 
ity of men are dishonest; it is not true that every man 
has his price; but it is true that a great many men have 
their price, and every man that has his price is willing 
to sell himself to the Company, and the Company wants 
to buy. Those that run the political machine are not as 
a general thing of a high strenuous moral tone. They 
do not represent the average of public sentiment; but 
they do have an immense power because they manage 
the workings of elections. They generally select those 
for whom their more honest fellow-citizens must vote. 
It must be an unusual eruption of moral conscience 
which will put into a legislature a sturdily honest set of 
men at atime when the managing element wishes the 
other sort. Then there must be added to these classes all 
those that believe in gambling and like to gamble occa- 
sionally. The number of those who buy a ticket to the lot- 
tery aow and then is very large in a State like Louisiana; 
and they all can be as surely depended upon to vote for 
the extension of the charter as the sots in the saloon can 
be depended upon to vote against Prohibition. Then 
there is another class, consisting of Negroes, who find 
that they have as good a chance of equal rights in the 
lottery as their white neighbors, and who are hostile for 
various reasons to the ruling white class, and who, out 
of spite, will. vote against what white people will tell 
them is right. To these must be added all those that are 
easily guiled by the promise of lightening the taxes, 
The lottery company proposes to relieve the State of 
pretty mucn all its expenses, to pay pretty much all the 
taxes itself: in fact, it would reduce Louisiana very 
much to the condition of a single tax State, tho not quite 
on the Henry George theory. Men that are not willing 
to pay taxes for the levees, or for school purposes, or for 
hospitals, may be very glad to accept the kind offer of 
the Lottery Company to pay the taxes forthem. The 
bribe is offered to every taxpayer, and many a man will 
say that it is not right to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
All these make a force which it will be very difficult to 
overcome, 

On the other side may be mentioned, first, the unani- 
mous voice of all the churches. 1t has been with pleas- 
ure and pride that we have observed how earnestly the 
religious papers of Louisiana have spoken against the 
lottery. To be sure, they have not all spoken wisely. 
It is shockingly poor policy for The Southwestern Pres- 
byterian to attack the lottery as a legacy of carpet-bag 
government, It ought to know that that kind of talk 
will not gain Negro votes; it ought to bring together as 
much as possible all elements, and consolidate public 
sentiment of all classes against the lottery; it ought to 
know that the very last vote will be needed to crush this 
attempt to disgrace the State. But the Churches, whether 
wisely or not, through their public organs and through 
their ministers, and in all their branches, Protestant 
and Catholic, are uttering their loud protests against 
the effort to bribe the State and to renew the tyranny 
of the Lottery Company. Governor Nichols deserves 
great praise for tte earnest way in which he has spoken, 
and the powerful influence he has exerted against this 
iniquitous scheme. The contrast between his position 
and that of the Mayor of New Orleans is greatly to his 
credit. 

We do not feel any confidence that righteousness will 
get the victory in this case. Such a concerted effort to 
corrupt a State has never been made before in the his- 
tory of our Government. Nothing so barefaced and 
nothing so colossal exists among the precedents. We 
beg the Christian people of Louisiana to lay aside all re- 
criminations, to forget to ask how the shame and dis- 
gracé was first saddled upon the State; to stand shoulder 
to shoulder as Christians and as honest men, forgetting 
whether they are Democrats or Republicans, white or 
black; and to bring their united influence to bear to 
defeat the proposed extension of the charter. 

And especially would we say a word to our colored 
brothers. They know that we are their friends; that 
THE INDEPENDENT believes in equal rights and privileges 
of political, religious and social equality, to be achieved 
by character and culture. We beg the religious papers 
circulating among the colored people to be very earnest 
in this matter; we beg them to stand by their white 
Christian brethren; we beg the Negro preachers to make 
this a first duty; we beg them to preach against the lot- 
tery, to make the patronage of lottery a disciplinary of- 
fense in their churches; to ostracise in their church life 
all those that support the lottery. We beg them not to 
be offerded by the fact that the leaders in this fight are 
Democrats, and not to be angry if they do say some 
foolish things about the carpet-bag government that 
first licensed the lottery; we beg them not to be influ- 
enced by their own political leaders, who would sell 
their votes to a wicked and scheming company, and who 
would encourage them to waste their earnings in the 
gambling which it encourages. This is a very serious 
occasion, an extremely important crisis in the history of 
the State; and it will be to the everlasting disgrace of 
the colored people of Louisiana if they are bamboozled 
into giving their strength and their influence for a busi- 
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ness which is outJawed by the conscience and by the leg- 
islation of civilized States. Colored friends of Louisiana, 
we beg you to wake up to this matter, or if you are al- 
ready awake, to redouble your efforts and to resist in- 
dignantly those leadess who have shamefully sold them- 
selves and their consciences to this infamous Lottery 
Company. 


_ 
> 





THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE TEST. 


AN “‘ original reader” of THE INDEPENDENT wishes to 
know what the so-called ‘‘ Original Package Test,” as 
recently re-affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, means in actual application. If, for example, a 
firm in Illinois sends to a firm in Iowa ten kegs of beer, 
and the beer is delivered to the latter, when and under 
what circumstances, does this beer, if ever, cease to be 
an article of inter-state commerce, and become simply 
one of State commerce, so that it may, in respect to the 
matter of traffic therein, thereafter be regulated by the 
laws of Iowa? The “‘ original reader” above referred 
to, requests us to answer this question. 

Our first answer is that the question is, in its very na- 
ture, one for judicial determination; and in this deter- 
mination is involved the meaning of that clause of the 
Constitution which declares that Congress shall have 
power ‘‘ to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 
The construction of this language must settle all ques- 
tiuns to which it is applicable; and this construction can 
be authoritatively fixed only by courts of justice, and, in 
the final result, only by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Our second answer is that, by repeated decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, it is now set- 
tled law in this country that the power of Congress in 
respect to foreign and inter-state commerce, and with 
the Indian tribes, is exclusively delegated to Congress, 
and hence cannot, under any circumstances, be exer- 
cised by State authority, without the co-operative per- 
mission of Congress specified by law. It necessarily 
follows that no State can legislatively interfere with 
traffic in any commodity, without such permission by 
Congress, while and so long as the same is simply an 
article of foreign or inter-state commerce. 

Our third answer is that, as to the question when does 
such a commodity cease to be such, and become simply 
one of State commerce, the rule laid down in 1827 
by Chief-Justice Marshall in Brown v. Maryland, 12 
Wheat. 419, is the rule to be applied. In that case it 
was said: 





“jt is sufficient for the present to say generally, that 
when the importer has so acted upon the thing imported 
that it has become incorporated and mized up with the 
mass of property in the country, it has perhaps lost its 
distinctive character as an import, and has become sub- 
ject tothe taxing power of the State; but while remaining 
the property of the importer in his warehouse, in the orig- 
inal form or package in which it was imported, a tax upon 
itis too plainly a duty on imports to escape the prohibition 
of the Constitution.” 


It was this language of Chief-Justice Marshall that 
gave birth to what is called the “‘ Original Package 
Test.” Thecase before the court was one of foreign 
commerce; yet the Chief-Justice said that ‘ the princi- 
ples laid down in this case” are applicable ‘‘ equally to 
importations from a sister State.” 

Our fourth answer consists in the statement of this 
doctrine as in 1846 it fell from the lips of Chief-Justice 
Taney in The License Cases, 5 How. 504. Alluding to 
the decision in Brown v. Maryland, the Chief-Justice 
said: 

‘ And the court there held that an article authorized by 
a law of Congress to be imported, continued to be a part 
of the foreign commerce of the country while it remained 
in the hands of the importer for sale, in the original bale, 
package or vessel in which it was imported; that the 
authority given to import necessarily carried with it the 
right to sell the imported article in the form and shape in 
which it was imported; and that no State, either by direct 
assessment, or by requiring a license from the importer be- 
tore he was permitted to sell, could impose any burden upon 
him or the property imported beyond what the law of Con- 
gress had itself imposed; but when the original package 
was broken up for use or for retail by the importer, and 
also when the commodity had passed from his hands into 
the hands of a purchaser, it ceased to be an import, or a 
part of foreign commerce, and became subject to the laws 
of the State, and might be taxed for State purposes, and 
the sale regulated by the State, like any other property. 
This I understand to be substantially the decision in 
Brown v. The State of Maryland, drawing the line be- 
tween foreign commerce, which is subject to the regulation 
of Congress, and internal and domestic commerce, which 
belongs to the States, and over which Congress can exer- 
cise no control.” 


This is the construction which the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1846 placed upon its own decision 
and language in 1827. 

Our fifth and final answer is that, according to the 
language used by Chief-Justice Marshall in 1827, and 
also that used by Chief-Justice Taney in 1846, an article 
of foreign or inter-state commerce ceases to possess this 
character and becomes simply one of State commerce, 
whenever, by sale or otherwise, it has lawfully passed 


purchaser, or when, if remaining in his hands, it is so 
changed in its condition as to package, place and use as, 
in the matter of traffic, to be practically another article, 
and certainly not what it was when brought iuto a State 
as an article of foreign or inter-state commerce. A 
barrel of beer, for example, carried from one State into 
another as an article of inter-state commerce, may, in 
the latter State, be sold as a barrel of beer by the original 
consignee or purchaser; but it does not follow, under 
the rule as above stated, that it can be sold out by the 
glass in the form of retail traffic; and equally it does not 
follow, under the same rule, that the second purchaser 
can also sell the barrel of beer as an article of inter-state 
commerce, and so on through an indefinite series of such 
purchasers, 

The article itself is not a person, but a thing, and has 
no commercial responsibilities or rights to be regulated 
by law; and hence the moment that it changes owner- 
ship in a State, or passes into what is practically a differ- 
ent condition from that in which it was introduced 
therein, it loses the foreign or inter-state character that 
by reason of its relations previously attached to it, and 
becomes subject, like other property, to ordinary State 
regulations. So we understand the two eminent Chief- 
Justices, whose language we have quoted, and respect- 
fully submit the same to the consideration or our 
** original reader.” 


»— 


BRITISH STATESMEN ON TEMPERANCE, 








ENGLAND has had a long and fearful experience with 
the liquor traffic; but her statesmen seem very slow in 
learning from it. Recently, in reporting the budget, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goschen, was con- 
strained to call attention to the enormous receipts by 
the Government from the taxes on intoxicante, and to 
say that it was evident that there had been a general 
rush to the beer barrel, the rum bottle and the wine de- 
canter. He showed that the Government income from 
the taxation of wine, beer and spirits had exceeded the 
estimates by nearly $8,500,000. This was a state of 
things, he thought, which demanded that a remedy should 
be applied. 

We know now what remedy he considers adequate to 
this state of things. It is, in the first place, an increased 
tax, and in the second place, and chiefly, the buy- 
ing off of publicans. The proposition is that fewer li- 
censes should be issued; that dealers should be tempted 
to go out of the business by the offer of a compensa- 
tion for their loss in surrendering their income, This is 
a proposition to treat publicans as tho they heli vested 
rights in the liquor business, and not as owing the right 
to sell to the permission of the Government. But British 
statesmen are very tender toward the publicans, and 
evince a greater desire to protect them than to protect 
the public from their ravages. Mr. Gladstone, in 
a very strong speech last week, exposed the weakness 
and inadequacy of the proposed compensation bill, and 
told the Government that they were trifling with the in- 
terests of the public. He said ‘‘ the tide of public opin- 
ion against the liquor traffic was fast rising, and the 
progress of the temperance cause was now registered 
from day to day,” and expressed undoubted confidence 
in its triumph in the great future, The proposed bill, he 
said, was really a bill for the endowment of public 
houses; and, at the most, the result would only be a 
trifling reduction of the number of public houses with- 
out any corresponding reduction of the actual traffic. 
If a county council bought one public house for a large 
sum, it would be utterly impossible for magistrates to 
refuse to renew the licenses of othersimilar places, As 
the law now stood the publicans had no claim for com- 

pensation arising from any contingency to which they 
were subject. The proposed measure would effectually 
raise a new barrier formidable beyond anything exist- 
ing to temperance legislation. 

But Mr. Gladstone’s masterly exposure of the bad 
qualities of the bill, and his scathing denunciations of 
the principles underlying it, could not prevent the bill 
from being passed to a second reading. The Govern- 
ment regards it as a temperance measure, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill supported the principle in a most 

remarkable temperance speech. 

Sir Wilfred Lawson called attention to the fact that if 

the Government really desired to reduce the evils of in- 
' temperance they ought to take counsel with those who 
had the matter at heart and accept the local option plan, 
which has been before Parliament now for many years, 
and which seems to be making little progress, notwith- 
standing Mr. Gladstone’s assurance that there is a 
rising tide of public opinion against the liquor traffic. 
The difficulty of legislation on this subject does not lie so 
much in the subject itself as in the legislators. If they 
were really desirous of reducing theevilsof the traffic, 
the means lie within easy reach; but they prefer a tem- 
porizing policy, a policy which appears to be aimed at 
the liquor traffic, and yet which yields to it six points 
in every ten. 


> 
> 





RHODE IsLAND, which is among the very smallest 
States in the Union, cannot get along without having two 
sessions of its Legislature in each year. Providence and 
Newport must each be honored with an annual session, 





into other hands than those of the original consignee or 


Editorial Votes. 


WE do not claim to have permanently enlarged THE IN- 

DEPENDENT beyond its regular thirty-two pages, and yet 

nearly every week we are providing from thirty-six to 

forty-four pages, to meet the exigency of matter incom- 

patible with our normal space. This week we add four 

pages, and are sorry we did not make them eight. The 

chief pressure comes from the report of the Presbyterian 

General Assembly which began its meetings with Revision, 

and will carry Revision to theend. The readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT will find a full and careful report of all the im- 

portant discussions and action. Inthe miscellaneous pages 
we offer four poems, by the Englishwomap, A. Mary F. 

Robinson, the Canadian, Archibald Lampmap, and two 
Americans, F, S. Mines, and W. W. Bailey. A very im- 

portant question is raised by Dr. Rainsford, the distin- 
guished pastor of what is now a down-town Episcopal 
Church in this city, favoring the endowment of churches 
in the poorer districts of our cities; Professor Boyesen fin- 
ishes his account of the Evolution of the German Novel: 
Professor B. P. Bowne continues his Notes on Philosophy; 
Professor Summer treats of Liberty and Labor; President 
E. D. Warfield has a charming article on the Breckinridges 
of Kentucky; Professor Briggs discusses Old Testament 
proof-texts in the Westminster Confession; the Rev. M. W. 
Montgomery has a word about stealing Lutheran sheep: 
Kate Foote talks about the new Senators; Miss Ward de- 
scribes minor art exhibitions; and Theodore Stanton writes 
from Paris about the American Schoolin Athens. There 
is a Catholic story by J. J. 4 Becket, and a child’s story by 
Julie M. Lippmann, and agricultural and domestic arti- 
cles. The editorial departments are full of matter, tho 
somewhat crowded by the pressure of the various Church 
Assemblies nowdemanding extra space. 





WE are glad to learn that the Boston Congregationalists 
propose to emulate our New York Methodists, and substi- 
tute a larger and more magnificent building for their House 
in Boston. The New York Congregationalists have taken 
a good part of the Bible House, or they would be clamor- 
ing fora resting-place. And yet why should they not do 
it? They have very important societies that ought not to 
be dependent on the hospitality even of the Bible Scciety. 
They have to go to a very inconvenient place for their 
Congregational Club meetings. Their House would be the 
proper place for meetings of the New Eagland Society, for 
lectures, etc., not to speak of affording fire-proef rooms 
for library, pictures and historical articles of interest tu 
all New Englanders. We vote for a building, not so mag- 
nificent and sumptuous as the Methodist House, but plain. 
solid, spacious and useful. 





WE take pleasure in calling the attention of those who 
would like to help forward the cause of temperance on its 
moral and educational side, to the fact that an investment 
in the National Temperance Publication Society, will accom- 
plish as much and, perhaps more than, is possible by any other 
method. The Society celebrated last week its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and reports were presented, showing partic- 
ularly, how valuable a missionary work the publications of 
the Society are doing among the Negroes of the South. This 
branch of the work should be quadrupled. It is a mistake 
to suppose that work done in the direction of educating in- 
dividuals and thus making public sentiment right on the 
liquor question, is work whose results are lost. There is 
nothing so much needed to-day as work of this kind. It is 
a preparation everywhere for all forms of practical Prohi- 
bition. If we would have intelligent and conscientious 
voters op the liquor question, we must make men intelli- 
gent and conscientious on it by education. The Society is 
strictly non-partisan and non-sectarian, and not only does 
it have a valuable list of publications—periodical, tract and 
book—but its influence has been large and constant in na- 
tional legislation. We wish that instead of less than 350,- 
000, which was its income last year, it might this year have 
over $100,000. 





A TELLING example of the evil of intoxicating liquors is 
that offered by the dismissal of Post-Chaplain John 
Vaughan Lewis, formerly a popular minister of St. John’s 
Church, the most fashionable church in Washington City, 
who was appointed to a chaplaincy in the army in 1883, He 
was compelled to leave his church by his unfortunate, aud 
we must add, criminal habit of drinking. The habit pur- 
sued him after he left the church and while a chaplain in 
the army. A year ago he was confined in an insane asylum 
for treatment, after having been recommended for retire- 
ment bya retiring buard. It was hoped that the treatment 
would result iu a partial cure, so that he might be restored 
to duty; but such has not been the case, and an order has 
been issued directing his retirement with a year’s pay. Mr. 
Lewis was a very able man, a clear, sharp writer; and our 
readers may remember him as one who wrote for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, fifteen years ago, a very readable article on 
“The Church with a Capital C,’’ which made a vigorous 
claim for the Church in which he was a priest of the sole 
right to use the capital *‘C,’’ as against the right of the 
**sects.’”? We very deeply regret that the law does not find 
some way to protect such men who are too weak to protect 
themselves, or at least their families. 


THE Tariff discussion was enlivened last week by two 
Republicans—Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, and Mr. Hender- 
son, of lowa—kicking over the traces. Mr. Butterworth 





whether there is any legislative business to be done or not. 


who in the campaign of 1888 pleaded for a tariff fence high 
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enough so that Johu Bull could not even look into our in- 
closure without standing on tiptoes, criticised the bill for 
levying too heavy duties in some instances, notably in 
those affecting Canada, with whom he desires reciprocity. 
He admitted, however, that he had little specific knowl- 
edge of the various schedules—which is a confession that 
he is not a competent critic of them. Mr. Henderson 
wanted a larger reduction on lamp chimneys than the 
Committee thought wise. Mr. Bynum, of Indiana, Demo- 
erat, made a personal attack on Mr. Bayne, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Republican, of such a nature that by resolution he 
was declared worthy of censure, and was accordingly ar- 
raigned at the bar of the House and censured by Speaker 
Reed, his Democratic associates standing with him in a 
body. He had, it must be admitted, some provocation for 
his disregard of parliamentary courtesies. Mr. Bayre bad 
caused to be read a letter reflecting on Mr. Bynum. These 
three incidents made a diversion in the dry talk upon rates 
of duty, but cannot be said to have facilitated the business 
of amending the various scheduler. 


A WELL-MEANING but officious committee in Philadelphia 
has been circulating forms of petition to be sent to the 
Czar of Russia against the cruelties of the Siberian exile 
system. A similar petition has been circulated in England, 
and members of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, literary men and artists, and other persons of dis- 
tinction have signed it. Mr. Gladstone has sense 
enough to see that this is not good politics, and he has 
written a letter in which hesays that the Government of 
Russia would be justified in returning any note sent to it 
in regard to the treatment of exiles, witha communication 
calling the attention of the British Government to the 
brutal slaughter of Irish people at Mitchellstown some 
time ago.. That is admirable, bat a much more cutting 
retort could be made to the Philadelphia petitioners. Dr. 
H. L. Wayland has touched that matter up most felici- 
touslyin an article which purports to be a petition from 
Siberian citizens to the United States Government. It 
calls the attention of our Government to the fact reported 
as true, that up to a very short time ago a system of 
slavery has existed in the United States, and that at the 
present time Negroes are denied equal privileges in a large 
part of the United States, are driven from the trains, are 
brutally lynched, taken out of prison uncondemned and 
shot. And the article further proceeds to describe the re 
ported outrages upon Chinamen, of which news has reached 
Siberia, of horrible massacres by mobs. And the soft- 
hearted Russians wish to offer their philanthropic protests 
to the people of America against these incredible brutali- 
ties. 





THE Albany Law Journal, in an editorial comment upon 
and criticism of the action of Judge Wallace in the Kemm- 
ler case, says: 

“It is a very serious result that a single judge of the inferior 

Federal court should have power ez parte to postpone the execu- 
tion of a State sentence, ratified by the highest court of the 
State, fcr two months, or even two days, and nothing but the 
gravest apprehension of illegality and injustice could excuse 
such action. If this precedent is to stand, we shall hereafter 
have this new phase of delay introduced in every capital case in 
which the ingenuity of counsel can invent a question or sug- 
gest a doubt. and we shall have the unseemly spectacle of one 
Federal judge setting at naught the edict of eleven State 
judges.” 
The Journal, in addition to this comment, contains an ad- 
mirable article from the pen of Wm. Matthew Hale, of 
Albany, in which the writer discusses in detail the legal 
questions involved in the Kemmler case, and shows con- 
clusively that there was absolutely no just occasion for the 
interference of Judge Wallace with the execution of the 
law, by the issue of a Federal writ of habeas corpus. Mr. 
Hale, expressing himself moderately in the light of his ar- 
gument, says: 

** It seems to the writer very unfortunate that a judge of the 
standing and eminence and conceded ability and integrity of 
Judge Wallace should have been led into the error of exercising 
in such a manner a power, the existence ef which, so far as it 
interferes with the infliction of the death penalty under a State 
law, is questionable, by an act which in the exercise of « wise 
discretion he should have abstained from performing.” 





..-. The Lutheran Evangelist, referring to our statement 
concerning the defection of twelve hundred converts from 
the Lutheran mission in India to the Baptist mission, says 
that such a report is “ neither surprising nor alarming.” 
It attributes it largely to the Rev. Mr. Schnure, whose 
‘*operatious have been against the unity and harmony of 
the mission,” and to the intermeddling of the Baptists. 
Just two things, it thinks, would at once settle all the dif- 
ficulties: ‘‘ The return to this country ’’ of Mr. Schnure, 
and the cessation of intermeddling by the Baptists. We 
are surprised that the Evangelist does not know that Mr. 
Schnure has been in this country since early in 1889, It 
does not explain what led Mr. Schnure to pursue an inde- 
pendent course for several years. We do not say that Mr. 
Schnure was justified. He claims that he was, and that he 
has not been fairly treated. 


....The Congregationalist does not want that young 
woman in the Oberlin Theological Seminary licensed to 
preach. It says that Paul forbids women to teach, and 
that to say that times have so changed that if Paul were 
now alive be would approve their speaking in public is 
‘squarely in the face of any effectual doctrine of inspira- 

- tion.”” We used to hear two generations ago that to accept 
modern views of geology was to fly “squarely in the face 
of any effectual doctrine of inspiration.”” We never like 
to hear that terror held up before us as an argument. One 
can hold inspiration firmly and yet believe that in these 
changed times slaves must not be sent back to their mas- 
ters, nor intoxicating liquors used as a beverage, nor 
women kept in humiliating subjection. 


....An extraordinary story is told illustrating the pov- 
erty and mismanagement of the Turkish Government. 
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The Turkish war-ship, “ Erzrim,” was dispatched from 
Constantinople to Japan to convey a decoration from the 
Sultan to the Mikado. The captain seems to have been 
sent to sea without any money, and at every port the ship 
visited she was detained while awaiting the arrival of 
funds. At Singapore she found herself short of ammuni- 
tion and was unable to fire the usual salutes, upon which 
she was not treated as a man of war, and the usual port 
dues were demanded of her. Then it turned out that 
money was as scarce as powder, and the captain could 
neither pay the dues nor purchase the coal needed to 
enable the ship to proceed on her voyage. It is no wonder 
that Turkey is called ‘‘ The Sick Man.” 


....Hundreds of sailors have occasion to be glad at the 
conviction by a court-martial of Commander McCalla, 
lately of the United States steamer ‘‘ Enterprise,” who had 
been guilty of gross cruelty and conduct unbecoming an 
officer of thenavy. His sentenceis light enough. It sus- 
pends him from rank and duty for three years, during 
which time he loses all chances of regular promotion. 
His salary is not reduced below that of an officer off duty. 
The disgrace is the principal part of the punishment, 
which appears to us to be very light. Commander McCalla 
will be able tolive comfortably at Newport on his pay and 
his handsome property, while restrained from striking 
seamen down with his sword and inflicting other improper 
and illegal punishments. 


....A note from Miss Cusack, formerly known as the 
‘Nun of Kenmare,” gives us her whereabouts and contra- 
dicts utterly the absurd dispatch sent out from Philadel- 
phia about her disappearance. She did not “disappear 
mysteriously’ from her friends in Pittsburgh and else- 
where. She has been with Bishop Whipple, in Florida, 
as his guest, and was obliged on account of poor health 
to spend the winter in the South. When the publication 
of her book, ‘‘ My Reasons for Leaving the Roman Catholic 
Church,” was delayed on account of her health, she noti- 
fied the subscribers in Pittsburgh, explaining the cause of 
delay, and offering to refund their subscriptions if they 
desired. She made no collections in Pittsburgh. The at- 
tack was utterly unwarranted. 


...-Cedar Keys, Fla., has-discovered that it is a conven- 
ience to have a United States Government, and not to 
depend wholly on the pride of local sovereignty. Mayor 
Cottrell has, it seems, bullied the people for a year, chased 
them with pistols, beaten them with rawhides, and the 
gallant citizens have endured it if they have not been 
proud of it. The most horrible stories are told of nis in- 
sults during this time to men and women. At last he 
assaulted the United States Collector, but the latter noti- 
fied the Washingten authorities, and four marshals were 
sent to arrest his Honor, who, finding himself in danger of 
arrest ran for the woods and is in hiding. So the chivalry 
of Cedar Keys now sleeps in peace. 


.... We mentioned last week that the story, “‘ A Modern 
Hero,” sent us by Evalena J. Fryer, of West Philadelphia, 
Penn., as original, was an imposition upon us, as it had 
been previously published. We have now received letters 
from her declaring that she never sent thestory and knows 
absolutely nothing about it. We have received also a let- 
ter from J. R. Miller, D.D., of the Presbyterian Board of 


Publication, in Philadelphia, who knows her well and - 


vouches for the perfect truthfulness of her statements. 
We are glad to print this denial, which would compel us to 
believe that some one has maliciously used her name to her 
injury. 

.... We publish a short article by Mr. Montgomery called 
out by acriticism by Professor Wolf on mission work car- 
ried on by American Christians among Scandinavian 
Lutherans coming to thiscountry. We have a note from a 
well-known Lutheran pastor who says: 

We who are Lutherans of the General Synod type and spirit, 
and not of the General Council ** Richtung,” do not complain of 
the work of the “sects” among German or Scandinavian or any 
other Lutherans, provided, of course, they do not enter into our 
organized churches to distract and proselyte; but we rejoice in 
their zeal and wish them Godspeed in saving souls. 


.... Workingmen who suppose that they are to be gainers 
by an inflation of the currency would do well to remember 
that the direct and immediate effect would be arise in 
prices, without a corresponding increase in the rate of 
wages, and that this would be to them a serious evil with 
no compensating benefits. The wages of workingmen, as 
is well known, are the very last things to rise from an in- 
flation of the currency, and this always puts them toa 
great disadvantage in the economical sense. 


.... We are extremely gratified to receive from a promi- 
nent Lutheran minister of the West a letter strongly com- 
mending the fairness ®f our editorial last week on the 
Bennett law in Wisconsin. He says it “ tells the whole 
truth as tothe standpoint of the Lutheran Church,’ and 
that ‘* Lutherans welcome compulsory education.’ While 
he does not agree with usin upholding the Bennett law, 
be thanks us in the name of the Lutheran Church for our 
fairness. . 


....A most disgraceful state of things exists on Sunday in 
some of the country districts near New York,where trains or 
boats take large and lawless crowds for base ball and other 
games and sports. The peaceable inhabitants are afraid 
to walk the streets or ride in the horse-cars, and the noise 
of the ball-grounds disturbs public worship. But the fault 
lies with the people of those places, who do not stop the 
illegal nuisance. They should not complain but act. 


.... We told the story last week of the faithless lynching 
of a colored youth, Willie Leaphart, at Lexington, S. C., 
after fifteen prominent citizens had pledged their honor 
that he would be held in safety for the action of the legal 
processes. The Atlanta (Ga.) News says that the real crim- 
inal was the man Corley, in whose control is the poor girl, 
Rosa Cannon, who first denied and then acknowledged the 
assault for which Leaphart was convicted. 
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-..-A Washington public librarian says that the Negroes 
of that city call for very few novels, but chiefly for dis- 
cussions of political and social topics. We have asked the 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, in Baltimore, 
what the Negroes of that city, who have equal and free 
access to the library and its reading rooms, most ask for; 
and their answer is: ‘ Essays, speeches and works on the 
social and political condition of the Negro.” 


.... We offer our deepest sympathy to President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, of Clark University, Worcester, in the grief of 
his sudden and tragic bereavement. In his absence Mrs. 
Hall and her daughter, eight years old, were, last week suf- 
focated in bed by escaping gas. By what accident the gas 
happened to be turned on one can only conjecture. One 
cannot help recalling the accident which caused Professor 
Lonefellow the great sorrow of his life. 


.... Lawyers Meeks and Wright, both of whom figured in 
the Flack conspiracy case, were last week summoned before 
the Supreme Court of this city upon an order to show 
cause why they should not be debarred and prevented 
henceforth from practicing their profession. As the facts 
appear the court will make no mistake in excluding these 
gentlemen from the bar, and making them an example to 
warn others. 


-»..The difference between the friends of honest money 
and the friends of fraudulent dollars is very simple. Both 
are willing the Government should buy all the silver pro- 
duced in this country, They differ in that one party wanta 
silver certificates given for its market value, and the other 
for twenty or thirty per cent. more than its market value. 
One is honest, the other is dishonest. That is the truth. 


-... Senator Jones, of Nevada, in opening the Senate de- 
bate on the silver question last week, virtually took the 
ground that the creditor class has no currency rights 
which the debtor class is bound to respect, and that the 
only practical thing to be settied is to ascertain what will 
be most beneficial to the latter class. The Senator is of 
course an inflationist of the most pronounced type. 


.-..- Free Traders, dealing with theories rather than facts, 
insist that protective duties enhance prices by the amount 
of the duties imposed. Experience in a wisely adjusted 
protective system proves that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the domestic price is not enhanced by the amount 
of the duty, and that the domestic article is in the end 
actually cheapened by being protected. 


-..-The writ of habeas corpus is founded on a grand 
idea; yet it is about time to understand that the theory of 
blocking and upsetting the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in the several States by the Federal writ of habeas 
corpus is no part of this idea, and does not belong to 
“due process of law.’’ This is an abuse, and not a proper 
use of the writ of habeas corpus. 


....Dr. Atticus G. Haygood has again been elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
first time he said, ‘‘ Nolo episcopari; I am doing a great 
work and cannot come down.”’ Will the Church be more 
successful in its second call? 


-.»-In all cases where it has been tried the Australian 
ballot works admirably. St. Paul is enthusiastic over the 
first experiment with it. 

....-A word lately used in ‘‘ Fine Arts’’ suggests that our 
very critical art journal, The Studio, might properly be 
called The Poly-carp. - 








THE history of this world shows that Christianity, of 
which Christ himself is the center and substance, has im- 
mensely exceeded all other means in making this sinful 
race acquainted with the true God. The light of Nature is 
best seen and best explained by those who have been taught 
in the school of Christ. 


....The Christ of the Bible, dwelling in the heart by 
faith, and there enthroned as our Lord and Saviour, is the 
great secret of a happy life and a peaceful death, and, at 
the same time, the sure guaranty of a blessed immortality. 
He mee‘s and supplies the wants of the soul as no other 
being ever did or ever can. 


....-To the woman of Samaria and to the blind man 
whose sight he restored in Jerusalem, Jesus in express 
terms announced himself as the true Messiah, while he left 
the caviling scribes and Pharisees to judge on this ques- 
tion in the light of the evidence, as he did also John the 
Baptist when, being in prison, he sent messengers to him 
to inquire of him whether he was that Messiah. 


....-Our Saviour, tho having a heart overflowing with 
tenderness and compassion, was, nevertheless, capable of 
intense moral indignation, and sometimes this indignation 
appeared in the most withering denunciation. He knew 

_how to be severe when the occasion called for it; and such 
an occasion he found in the character and conduct of the 
scribes and Pharisees. He exposed these hypocrites in 
words of the most terrible import. 


....-Christ, in saying, ‘‘ As the Father knoweth me, even 
so know I the Father,” and also saying ‘‘I and my Father 
are one,” and further saying ‘‘The Father is in me and ! 
in him,” affirmed a reciprocity of knowledge and fello w 
ship between himself and God the Father which implied 
his own divinity, and was so understood by the Jews who 
heard his words. (John x, 15, 30, 38.) There can be no 
doubt that he meant to teach his own divinity. 


....God, in his providential government of the world, 
has a great many secrets which he never explains to men, 
and in respect to which it is best for every one to say: 
“Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 
We should carry through life the settled and abiding con- 
viction, and that, too, in every condition, no matter how 
adverse and sorrowful, that God “doeth all things well.” 
This is the ‘theory of piety and the surest relief to the 
heart. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


ELECTION OF MODERATOR MOORE BY ACCLA- 
MATION, 











IMPORTANT REPORTS SUBMITTED. 
THE METHOD OF REVISING THE STANDARDS. 








DISCUSSION THEREON BY DRS, PATTON, CROSBY AND VAN 
DYKE, AND GOV. BEAVER, JUDGE WILLSON AND OTHERS. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D., 
MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1888, 





UNEXPECTED harmony marks the beginning of the 
Assembly. I believe the Moderator of the first Assem- 
bly after Reunion, Dr. J. Trumbull Backus, was 
elected by acclamation. That method of choosing a 
moderator has not been repeated until the organization 
of this Assembly. The question of the Moderator is 
always an interesting one—interesting, because impor- 
tant. This year, especially, it has been deemed of very 
great moment that a man of special fitness should be 
chosen, Revision has long been in the air, but now it is 
to be on the-platform. It was quite natural that Revis- 
ionists should want a man in sympathy with Revision, 
and equally natural that the other side should want a 
man of their way of thinking. Aconflict in the election 
seemed probable; but happily, early on the day of as- 
sembling there was heard on many sides the expression 
of a desire that the Assembly might be able to agree on 
some one, who by his known fairness and independence 
would secure general consent. When the name of the 
Permanent Clerk, Dr. Wm. E. Moore, was mentioned, 
there seemed to come over both parties an unexpected 
and delightful feeling of agreement. Here was a man 
of moderate views, of undoubted fairness, of general 
popularity, and of most extensive knowledge of the his- 
tory of Church courts and of all rules of procedure. 
Why not unite on him? It would bea token for good, 
at the very beginning of the serious work of the Assem- 
bly. So a pronounced Revisionist nominated him, an 
anti Revisionist seconded it, and he was elected with- 
out dissent. He is making an excellent Moderator, It 
will be a bold man who on any point of ecclesiastical 
law or usage shall dissent from his ruling. 

One of the earliest reports presented was that on 
Church Unity. Dr. Joseph T, Smith is Chairman of the 
Committee which was appointed three years ago, in re- 
sponse toa proposition from the Protestant Episcopal 
Convention. The matter of that proposition is very 
well known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. Four 
planks for a platform of Church Unity were laid down, 
and the other denominations were invited to consider 
them. The overture was a very brotherly one. Our 
Assembly promptly appointed its Committee for corre- 
spondence and conference. The report giving the result 
was listened to with great interest. As is known the 
question of the historic Episcopate is the only one pre- 
senting serious difficulty. Our Committee seems hope- 
ful that even this is not insuperable; and that because 
the Episcopal Commission declared that the three orders 
of the ministry and the historic Episcopate was not 
with them a matter of doctrine, but of order; it was not 
formulated as a dogma of the Church, but was part of 
their work of discipline. So far, it does sound hopeful. 
Our Committee, may, however, possibly discover that a 
part of the Ordinal may be held as firmly asa part of 
the Creed. Isuppose nothing will content our Assem- 
bly but a recognition of Presbyterian ordination as a 
condition of any sort of union; and this, I imagine, will 
be the point at which the conferring committees will 
reach the end of their conference. Even so it has not 
been fruitless. It isa delightful sign of the times, and a 
prophecy of better times ahead that such a proposition 

should be made and considered. The report is on the 
docket of the Assembly. 

The most important subject so far before the Assem- 
bly, and one of the most important that can engage its 
attention, came up in the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed in 1887, and continued from year to year since, 
on Methods of Effecting Changes in the Confession and 
Constitution of the Church. The discussion of that re- 
port on Friday and Saturday rose to the dignity of a great 
debate. Of course, the interest in the subject rose from 
that which is plainly seen to be ahead—viz., the revision 
of the Confession. If that question had not been before 
us, the report would scarce have stirred a ripple of de- 
bate. But here the anti-Revisionists made their first 
stand. It was an outwork, and held the way to the cita- 
del, President Patton, in his usual cogent and attract- 
ive way, made the first assault on the report. The re- 
port, as will be seen elsewhere in this issue, provides 
that amendments to the Constitution shall be proposed 
by the Assembly, and when adopted by two-thirds of the 
presbyteries, shall be law. This sounds reasonable. 
There are many who believe that, according to present 
law, a majority of presbyteries is sufficient to make a 
change in the Constitution. It is, however, an open 
question, To put it beyond doubt and to erect a firm 
barrier against hasty or ill-considered changes—by re- 
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Why, then, should it meet with this strenuous opposi- 
tion? For two reasons, as argued by Dr. Patton and 
others. In the first place, it gives the General Assembly 
power to propose an overture—as was done last year. 
The right to do this,under what is called the Adopting Act, 
is denied. The presbyteries must propose amendments, 
and two-thirds of them must agree in such proposal. 
The whole argument hinged on that yerbal technicality. 
The Adopting Act says the presbyteries must propose, and 
the Assembly can have no hand in it whatever. Vid the 
fathers, then, in 1788 design to make any amendments 
practically impossible? For that would be the practi- 
cal effect of requiring that two-thirds of our presbyter- 
ies scattered over the whole world should agree simul- 
taneously, without any conference with each other 
through that Assembly—one of whose functions it is to 
be the bond of correspondence—agree not only on the 
fact of a desired change, but on the very words in which 
it should be sought; but on this narrow technicality 
those who opposed the report took their first stand. The 
second objection to the report was in the fact that the 
vote of two-thirds of the presbyteries should settle the 
matter, without any veto power in the Assembly. It 
was astrange position for those to take who have been 
so zealous fer the rights of presbyteries, and have so de- 
nied the mght of the Assembly to have anything to do 
with Revision. They would seem to be bending their 
bow too far. In the first instance they deny the right 
of the Assembly to have anything to do with it. Inthe 
second instance they claim the absolute control of it by 
the Assembly in the face of any majority of the presby- 
teries. 

At the same time it would not be surprising if the As- 
sembly compromised by such an amendment to the re- 
port as, to suit the Revisionists, would put an Assembly 
guard at the beginning of revision by allowing the 
Assembly to propose overtures; and as would, to suit 
the anti- Revisionists, put another guard at theend of the 
process, by leaving it to the Assembly to confirm any 
overture which the presbyteries might adopt. Then 
there would be triple constitutional guarantees—two in 
the Assembly and one in the presbyteries. If this will 
satisfy anti-Revisionists, there seems to be no good rea- 
son why the friends of revision should object to it; for 


fact that a confirming majority will not be doubtful. 


should be cleared away. 


efficiency. 


work, The Committee recommends among other things 


and some wise course must be adopted to secure them. 
The Board of Publication has been so regularly unde 


discussion of its affairs. A year ago a committee of fiv 


and vigorously pressed. It goes without saying that suc 





quiring a two-thirds vote—is the object of the report, 


if two-thirds of the presbyteries favor revision, the com- 
plexion of the Assembly will be so determined by that 


Meantime the general result aimed at by all parties is 
most desirable, namely, some plain and explicit way of 
securing amendments to the Constitution. Every such 
instrument should carry within itself the method for its 
revision in unmistakable terms. The sharp debate shows 
it is not plain‘now; entirely independent of the revision 
question, the mystery left by “the Adopting Act” 


A matter of very much interest came before the As- 
sembly in the report of acommittee appointed last year 
on the increase of the ministry. The report, by a large 
induction of facts, made evident what has iong been felt 
that our ministerial gains are not at all equal to the 
present and prospective demands of our Church. The 
question considered by this committee was how to in- 
crease the number of our ministers without changing 
the high standards which Presbyterians have always 
maintained to be necessary for the best ministerial 
The Church cannot afford, least of all in 
these days, to have ministers poorly qualified for their 


first, that some of the studies in the seminary course 
might be made optional, and that, for the licensure the 
historic ‘‘ Latin exegesis” might profitably be omitted 
and an English exegetical thesis be substituted in special 
cases in its stead. The Committee also recommend that 
presbyteries seek out and license as local evangelists 
men of approved piety and discretion, knowledge of the 
English Bible and aptness to teach, but who have never 
had a liberal course of education; these men to serve 
under the direction of pastors or sessions in their im- 
mediate neighborhood, and their licensure to be good 
only for one year unless renewed. This report also is 
upon the docket and will awaken considerable discus- 
sion when it comes up for adoption. We need more men, 


the fire of criticism in the General Assembly for a num- 
ber of years past that it has come to be regarded now 
rather as a matter of course, as a part cf the regular 
business of every Assembly, that there should be critical 


laymen was appointed to consider the business methods 
of the Board of Publication, to confer with the Business 
Committee on that subject. and to present a joint report 
to the present Assembly. These tive men are all con- 
nected with the printing business, and were supposed to 
be experts in the matter which was referred to them. 
They made what they claimed to be a very thorough in- 
vestigation of its affairs, and submitted a report which 
was a surprise to the Assembly. The indictment of the 
business methods of the Board was most sharply drawn 


a report could: not be a joint report, and the Business 
Committee of the Board presented a counter statement, 
Both of these will come before the Assembly for consid. 
eration. In advance of any opportunity for the Board 


of Publication to make its defense, it would of course be 
wholly improper to express any opinion on the merits 
of the case, 

The Boards of the Church are not making so good a 
financial exhibit as they did last year. Several of them 
will come vp to the Assembly reporting debt; the two 
principal Boards, Home and Foreign Missions, reporting 
heavy debts. This isa matter greatly to be regretted, 
and calls forsome prompt and decisive action of the 
Assembly, which no doubt will be taken during the 
week, The question has been raised whether there 
might not be some connection between the agitation in 
which theievision debate has kept the Church during 
the year and this falling off of receipts. It is not prob- 
able that that discussion has had much effect on the col- 
lections; more probably they have been affected by some 
depression in business, particularly throughout some of 
our Western regions; but whatever the cause the Church 
owes it to herself to provide a speedy remedy and re- 
lieve the Boards of the indebtedness under which they 
are staggering. Without such relief they will have 
neither strength nor courage to go on with the large 
work to which the opening year invites them. 

One of the Boardsis a notable exception to the above 
statement. The Freedmen’s Board reports the largest 
contributions it has ever had in its entire history. This 
is anextremely good sign. It is an urgent question 
what shall be done with or for the eight millions of 
colored people in the South—a question in which not 
only the churchman but the citizen has an interest and 
a stake. It is a question which will affect not only our 
Southern communities but it will affect the entire coun- 
try. Along the line of work which our Board of Freed- 
men is doing will be found, I believe, the only practica- 
ble solution of the Freedman’s problem: the work, name- 
ly, of education and evangelization; and it is a good 
prophecy for the future that this work is getting year 
by year a firmer hold on the interests and affection of 
the churches, and that more and more they are re- 
alizing their responsibility and seeking to do their 
duty in this regard. 

The Assembly is notable for the presence of a goodly 
number of men whose faces have become familiar in 
other Assemblies. There are twelve or thirteen ex-Mod- 
erators here, either as members of the Assembly or in 
attendance upon its sessions as members of some Com- 
mittee. They are numerous enough to constitute asmall 
class of theirown. They vindicated their rights to some 
sort of a corporate existence by ‘getting together on 
Saturday evening around an ex-Moderators’ dinner-table 
on the generous invitation of Dr. Howard Crosby. It 
was the first dinner of the kind, and it is to be hoped 
the first of a long line of equally happy and enjoyable 
occasions. 

The temper of the Assembly so far has been all that 
could be desired. There has been earnest debate, sharp 
conflict of opinions, but not one unkind or unfraternal 
word. It may be that the spirit of unity,in which the 
Assembly began its sessions, will be continued to the end, 
notwithstanding the grave and important questions on 
which there will be differences of opinion. If so this 
Assembly will take rank as one of the most memorable 
of all Assemblies. 

SARATOGA, May 17th, 1890. 


REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 


BY OUR OWN STAFF OF REPORTERS, 
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THURSDAY—OPENING SESSION. 


THE one hundred and second General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, as 
the Northern branch of this denomination is called, began 
its session in the First Presbyterian Church, Sarato- 
ga, on Thursday morning, May 15th. The church was 
scarcely large enough to hold all who desired to hear the 
annual sermon of the retiring Moderator, President Wil- 
liam CU. Roberts, of Lake Forest University, near Chicago. 
The opening services were conducted by Dr. Roberts, Pres- 
ident Francis L. Patton, of Princeton University, Prof. 
Herrick Johnson, of the McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, and Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, for 
many years Chancellor of the University in that city. All 
four have presided at the meetings of the Assembly as 
Moderators. The sermon discussed the privileges and con- 
r | s:quent obligations of the Presbyterian Church. Little 
was said about the Creed, altho much was expected from 
the beginning, which was as follows: 

The beloved Church which you and I have the honor to rep- 
resent is undergoing a severe ordeal. Her real and imaginary 
failings are diligently paraded in our secular as well as religious 
-journals. Outsiders who know but little of her doctrines or 
quality are beginning to wonder how a Church the standard so 
harsh and loveless, could rise to power and influence in the com- 
munity. Nota few of our own ministers and members are ask- 
ing whether or not she really possesses all the powers and pos- 
sibilities we have been in the habit of claiming for her. I avail 
myself of this opportunity to consider these and similar ques- 
tions vital to her present standing and future growth. The text 
is recorded in Luke xii, 48: “* Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required.” 

After discussing the various ethical principles involved, 
Dr. Roberts took up some of the special privileges which 
the Presbyterian Church, in his estimation, possesses in a 
larger measure than her sister Churches. Among them are 
these: 

First. A government more in keeping with the teach- 
ings of Scripture than that of any other branch of the 
Ohurch, 
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Second, A clear-cut, stroug and scriptural creed. 

Third. Championship of the cause of education. 

Fourth. Superior missionary appliances. 

Fifth. Conceded wealth. 

These privileges cause the following obligations to rest 
upoa the Church. 

First. To develop all the possibilities of her scriptursl 
form of government. 

S: cond. To exercise more than she has yet done in her 
presbyterial powers. 

Third. To apply more liberal principles in a manner that 
will tend to bring about Christian unity. 

Fourth. To reap all the rich and varied fruits of her 
clear-cut Creed. 

Fifth. To conserve in the future the educational institu- 
tions she has been largely the means of establishing and to 
add to their number as circumstances may demand. 
Speaking on this point the only applause of the hour oc- 
curred. Dr. Roberts said that the public school system had 
become the object of assault by the Catholic clergy, and 
added: 


“The high officials of that politico-religio system are bent on 
destroying or controlling it. The Church we represent is in 
duty bound to meet these enemies of our common schools.” 


The need of higher education was treated at considerable 
length, aud the sermon closed with these words: 


Fathers and Brethren: The practical question which presents 
itself to each of us is, How is this blessed day to be brought 
about? How sball the possibilities of our eldership, presby- 
teries and our Creed be developed? Not by fulsome eulogies, 
not by flaming resolutions in presbyteries and synods, and not 
by beated discussions in the General Assembly, but by putting 
at once our shoulders to the wheel. Is it not possible to kindle 
at this meeting of our Supreme Judicatory a fire that shall send 
its light and heat to every synod, presbytery, session and indi- 
vidaal member of our Church? May we not look this day fora 
baptism of the Spirit that shall bind us more closely together 
as representatives of a great Church, for the Master’s presence 
to direct all that shall be said and done in the interest of his 
kingdom, and for the overshadowing wings of the great God our 
Father? 

We are to-day a spectacle to men and angels. Our ministers 
and members over the whole land are anxiously watching every 
word and act of this Assembly. Sister Churches of every name 
are praying and hoping that our deliberations may be marked 
with the presence of the Divine Spirit. The Hierarchy of Rome, 
that bas always leoked upon our Church as the power behind the 
throne of Protestant Christianity, is hoping that the spirit of 
discord may confeund our counsels and deal a deadly blow at 
our growing infiuence. The daughters of the Philistines stand 
ready torejoice at any mishap that may befall us, because they 
deem the Presbyterian Church the last stronghold of orthodoxy. 
The electric wires will carry not only our words and resolutions, 
but even the tone and temper of our discussions, to the ends of 
the earth. Let nothing, therefore, be done through strife or vain- 
glory; let not pride of epinion lead any one to persist in pressing 
his personal preferences upon the whole Church; let no proposi- 
tion be entertained that shall tend to disturb our peace or im- 
pede our progress in bringing about the glorious day foretold 
by the prophets. We read that the Church and the world are 
destined to meet in the second Adam as truly as they met six 
thousand years agoin the first Adam. That which is now re- 
garded by many as the mingling of the Church and the world is 
only the leavening of the latter by the former. This process 
will certainly go on until the whole lump is leavened. The posi- 
tion of the Church in our day is,in the words of Dr. South. 
“ that of Nature in early spring when there is more of cold wind 
and biting frost and drifting snow than there was during’ the 
hybernal days, but withal these signs of lingering winter are 
blended with symptoms of approaching summer.” Let not the 
low spirits caused by these March frosts and April winds lead 
any of us to conclude that the world is growing worse. May 
ours be a spirit more hopeful and trustful in the power of God! 
Let us look for that kind of progress in the Church which shall 
unfold into a blossom. and for a blossom that shall mature into 
a ripened fruit; for a past that shall give rise toa present and 
for a present that shall merge into a glorious future. Let us 
look for the principles of Christianity to so permeate our system 
of government that it shall ere long cause our national life to 
correspond with our best laws; for society to be such as to do 
away with the conflict now waging between labor and capital, 
and for the whole Church to be lifted up to that position where 
there shall be but one body, one spirit, one hope of our calling, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, and 
through all and in us all.” 

After the sermon Dr. Roberts constituted the Assembly 
by prayer, and then, after the Committee had given a few 
notices, an adjournment was taken until three o’clock, 
when the election of the Moderator occurred. 





THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After the opening services, nominations for Moderator 
being in order, Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, placed in 
nomination Rev. Dr. William E. Moore, of Columbus, em- 
phasizing his qualifications for the position. Dr. Moore 
had fitness as to knowledge of ecclesiastical usage and 
governmental law—as to antecedent record of prolonged 
and honorable service, and as to personal qualities that 
would adapt him to the executive exigencies of the office. 
Would it not be a magnificent exibition of Christian 
unanimity if tbis man could be placed in nomination with- 
out another rival candidate’ 

The nomination was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Agnew, of 
Philadelphia. There being no other nominations, on motion 
of Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Moore was elected by accla- 
mation. Ex-Moderator Roberts then presented the 
rules to Moderator Moore and welcomed him to the chair, 
an honor which Dr. Moore briefly and modestly acknow!- 
edged. 

The Stated Clerk, as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Methods of Effecting Changes in the Confession of Faith 
and the Constitution of the Church, read the report of that 
Committee, as follows: 

REPORT ON AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION AND CON- 
FESSION. 

Tak Committee on Methods of effecting changes in the 
Conteesion of Faith and the Constitution of the Church 
made a unanimous report, stating its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations as follows: 

1. That the differences of opinion with reference to the 
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Methods of Amendment of the Confession of Faith and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms are so marked and widespread 
that it is unwise to raise the issues involved therein in the 
General Assembly. 

2. That this Church has always emphasized doctrines as 
being the vital element in the body ecclesiastic, and that there- 
fore changes or alterations in the Confession of Faith and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms should be made under greater 
restrictions than changes or alterations in the Form of Govern- 
ment, the Book of Discipline, and the Directory for Worship. 

3. That the provisions for the amendment or alteration of 
the several Standards of Doctrine, Government and Worsbip 
should be included within the Constitution in definite terms. 

4. That the Church, speaking officially through the presby- 
teries, can alone determine with authority the questions at 
issue. 

In view, therefore, of these considerations, and also of the 
requirement of the General Assembly that this Committee re- 
port * what action, if any, is. in their judgment, desirable ”’— 

The Committee recommends that the following Overture be 
transmitted to the Presbyteries, viz: 


“IT. Shall a chapter be added to the form of Government mak- 
ing provision for the amendment and alteration of the Confes- 
sion of Faith and the Constitution of the Church, and in the 
words following: 

“CHAPTER XXIII OF AMENDMENTS. 

“ SgcT1Ion 1. Amendments or alterations,of the Form of Gov- 
ernment. Kook of Discipline, and Directory for Worship, may ke 
mousse’ by the General Assembly to the presbyteries, but shall 
not obligatory on the Church, unless a majority of all the 
presbyteries approve thereof in % 

“Sec. 2. Amendments or alterations, of the Confession of 
Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, may be provened 
to the presbyteries by the General Assembly, but shall not be 
obligatory on the Church, unless approved in ting by two- 
thirds of all the presbyteries. Before any amendments or alter- 
ations proposed by the General Assembly, shall be transmitted 
to the presbyteries. the General Assembly sball appoint, to con- 
sider the same, a Committee of ministers and ruling elders, in 
number not less than fifteen, of whom not more than two shall 
be from any one Synod, and the Committee shall report its 
= pean to the General Assembly next ensuing for 
action. 

“Sec. 3. No alteration of the provisions contained in this 
chapter for amending or changing the Confession of Faith and 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms shall be made, unless an 
Overture from the General Assembly, submitting the proposed 
alterations, shall be transmitted to all the presbyteries, and be 
approved in writing by two-thirds of their number. 

“Sec. 4. It shall be obligatory on the General Assembly, 
to transmit to the presbyteries for approval or disapproval). any 
overture or overtures submitted to it concurrently by one-third 
of all the presbyteries. In such cases. the Overture or Over- 
tures shall be formulated and transmitted by the General As- 
sembly receiving the same. 

“Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the General Assem- 
bly that any pro amendments or alterations, such as are 
provided for in this Chapter, shall have received a majority or 
two-thirds vote of all the Presbyteries, as may be requisite, the 
General Assembly shall deelare such amendments or altera- 
tions fo have been adopted, and the same shall immediately go 


into éffect. 

** 11. Shall Section six, Chapter twelve, of the Form of Gov- 
ernment be stricken out of said Form? 

“ Your Committee would also recommend that the Presbyter- 
ies be required and directed to answer the Overture as a whole, 
by a simple yea or nay. and to report their answers to the Stated 
Clerk, in time for the presentation of the same to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

“ Respectfully submitted, 
” % H. ROBERTS, 
E. KEMPSHALL, 
WILLIAM STRONG. 
Rosert N. WILLSON.” 


On motion of the Rev. Dr. Crosby, the same was accepted 
and its consideration was made the special order of the 
Assembly for Friday afternoon, at half-past two o’clock. 

Dr. Crosby, chairman of the Committee on the Church 
at Home and Abroad, submitted the report of that Com- 
mittee which stated that various changes had been made 
during the year, and the Committee has a larger hope of 
growing usefulness for the magazine than ever before. 
The circulation has been pushed with all possible energy 
by those engaged in its oversight and management. The 
Committee recommended that the committee be continued 
with the same powers already conferred and be directed to 
report to the Assembly of 1891. The report was adopted. 


REPORT ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


The Committee on Christian Unity submitted a long re- 
port, giving the correspondence between the committee 
and the Commissions reporting the Protestant Episcopal 
and the Congregational Churches. The Committee reported 
on the four propositions set forth by the Episcopalians, 
that the first concerning the acceptance of the Holy Scrip 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the revealed Word 
of God, offered no difficulties; as to the second, they are 
willing to accept the Nicene Creed as asufficient statement 
of the Christian faith, tho not as embracing all that is held 
to be important, but not willing to give up attachment to 
the Westminster Confession; as to the third, the two sacra- 
ments—baptism and the Lord’s Supper—to be administered 
with the unfailing use of Christ’s words and the institu 
tion of the elements ordained by him, they accepted that; 
and as to the fourth, concerning the historic episcopate, 
they could accept that also as understood by Presbyterians. 
The report prqnounces against the multiplying of churches 
in towns and villages, beyond the capacity of the people 
to sustain them, under the auspices of different ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, as involving a waste of Christian force, engen- 
dering sectarian rivalry and conflict, and as inconsistent 
with the spirit of fraternity. A remedy for this evil lies, 
in the Committee’s opinion, in the observance of the Chris- 
tian rules of comity. The Committee suggested that a 
committee on Christian unity be appointed by the Assem- 
bly to lay this matter before their ecclesiastical bodies. In 
conclusion, they submitted four resolutions for the adop- 
tion of the Assembly, as follows: 


* First, The General Assembly expresses its gratification at the 
fraternal and Christian spirit mani(ested in tne communication 
receivea from representatives of the Protestant Episcopal ana 
Congregational Churches, and renews its declaration of cor- 
dial sympathy with the growing desire among the various Chris- 
tian bodies for such a union of ail true believers as shall fully 
— the vital and essential oneness of the Church of 

st. 

* Second. The Assembly desires a continuance of negotiations 
with the representatives of the Protestant Episcopal and Con- 
gregation Churches, in order that all questions at issue between 
them and us may be ussed in the temper of Christian charity 
and brotherly affection, with a view to their full and final so- 
lution. It will welcome like negotiations with any other com- 
mittees or commissions which may be appointed for a similar 
purpose. The Assembly approves the position tat en by the Com- 
mittee on Church Unity in corresponaence with representatives 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and desires a continuance of 
Lbese negotiations with reference to a union on the basis of the 
four propositions of the House of Bisho in order that all 
questions at issue may be discussed in the temper of Christian 
earey, — brotherly affection, with a view to their full and 

mal solution. 
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“ Third. The A’ bly gives its cordial assent to the principles 
of inter-denominational comity, and expresses the earnest. wish 
tbe utmost harmony and mutual consideration may prevail 
between the representatives.and those of other Christian bodies 
wherever they may be t in contact with each other. 

* Fourth. The Assembly declares its approval of the principle 
of federation as astep toward acloser union of the various Cbris- 
tian bodies, and authosizes the Committee to make known this 
approval in its correspondence.” 


{n the evening the communion service was observed, Dr. 
Roberts presiding. 





FRIDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


On Friday morning the stated clerk announced the 
standing committees 


Dr. Howard Crosby, the Chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Liquor Trafficin Africa, submitted the re- 
port of that Committee, and, on motion, the same was ac- 
cepted and adopted and the Committee discharged. Before 
this was done, however, a member of the Assembly in- 
quired what the result of the conference between the Com- 
mittee and the United States Government bad beep, and 
Dr. Crosby said that the relation of the United States to 
this matter was an exceedingly difficult one; that it was 
not a party to the Berlin treaty, and could not, therefore, 
take the initiative in any matter connected with the Congo 
State. It would be looked upon as intrusive by all the 
powers that were signatories to the Berlin treaty. The 
Government, however, has promised to try to induce some 
of the signatories of the Berlin treaty to take the initiative. 

The Stated Clerk: I would report to the Assembly that the an- 
swers to the overture concerning revision, sent down the pres- 
byteries by the last General Assembly, are in my hands. They 
show that 133 presbyteries have answered the overture in the 
affirmative,66 have answered in the negative; 7 presbyteries 
have declined to answer either in the affirmative or in the nega- 
tive, and 7 presbyteries have not yet reported. I would suggest 
that the Assembly appoint a committee toconsider the answers, 
and I also ask instruction from the Assembly as to the disposi- 
tion to be made of the overtures in my bands from the presby 
teries to this Assembly on the general subjects of revision and 
a new creed. 

A Member: I move the adoption of the recommendation 
of the stated clerk. 

After some discussion the motion was adopted. 

The Moderator: Of how many shal! this Committee con- 
sist ? 

Mr. Day: I would suggest that it consist of five, to be ap- 
pointed by the Moderator. I make that asa motion. This 
was carried, and Dr. Moore subsequently named as the 
committee, President, Francis L. Patton, of Princeton, 
Chairman; Vice-Chancellor, Henry M. McCracken, of the 
University of the City of New York; the Rev. Maurice 
D. Edwards, of St. Paul; Ruling Elders, Judge Shanklin, of 
Indiana, and J. D. Thornton, of San Francisco. 

The Moderator stated that the overtures referred to by 
the stated clerk would be sent to the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures. : 

On motion of Dr. Kempshallit was voted to allow Judge 
Willson, a member of the Committee on Methods of 
Amending the Constitution, to speak when that report 
came up for discussion. 


The Special Committee on the Board of Publication sub- 
mitted a report, which was read by Henry R. Simmons, the 
Chairman. 

The report took ground against the advisability of buy- 
ing a printing plant. It charges a lack of business method 
in the management of the Board’s contracts, expenses, etc. 
It recommends the appointment of three additional mem- 
bers of the Board of Publication to constitute a manufac- 
turing committee, which committee shall have oversight 
and control of the making of all contracts for paper, print- 
ing, binding, manufacturing materials and advertisiny, 
the fixing of the basis of prices, etc. The Committee also 
recommended a decided reduction in the prices paid for 
copyrights and that the Manufacturing Committee Le 
directed to proceed as economically as possible. 

The report was accepted and ordered printed. 

The Committee o2 Religious Instruction in the Army 
submitted its report through Dr. Smith, the Chairman- 
The report concluded with the following recommendation: 

First. The Assembly approves of the body recently organized 
in Washington under the name of the Christian Commission, 
and instructs its Committee to unite and co-operate with it. 

Second. It is recommended to synods and presbyteries who 
have not already done so to appoint Committees on Religious In- 
struction in the Army,and take such further action as they 
may deem expedient. . 

Third. That the Committee on Religious Instruction in the 
Army be continued with instructions to report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


On motion the report was received, and its recommenda- 
tions adopted. 

The General Assembly adopted a resolution expressing 
deep sorrow at the death, at Atlanta, Ga., of the Rev. A. 
L. Blackford, D.D., Mederator of the Synod in Brazil, 
while on his way to the General Assembly. 

Dr. Nichols, Chairman of the Special Committee on In- 
creasing the Number of Ministers, real the report of that 
committee, which concluded with eight recommendations 
concerning the best way to increase the supply of minis- 
ters. First, that the presbyteries be reminded of their ob- 
ligation to care for dependent churches of which the pres- 
bytery is a pastor, and for which it may provide by group- 
ing them together in a joint pastorate, or associating a 
weak church with a stronger one, or appointing an adjacent 
pastor to care for the weak church, or bringing the services 
of intelligent elders to exercise an oversight. In view of 
the urgent need of ministers, the report recommends that 
those who come from other denominations be welcomed, 
but that great care be exercised in receiving them; and 
that a change be made in the Form of Government, so that 
no admissions to presbyteries from other denomivations, 
and no one be admitted to the presbytery until six months 
after application, in case the minister comes from a Church 
which requires inferior educational qualific ations for its 
ministers. The report further recommends 1 hat the per- 
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dinary cases” shall be exercised with great caution; and 
that when the full collegiate course is impracticable, the 
student should be required to pursue a full tbhree-years’ 
theological course, and must be not less than twenty-five 
years old. It is also’ recommended that the requirement 
made of candidates for licensure, that they shall present a 
Latin exegesis, but changed so as to require “‘a thesis on 
some common head of divinity.” The report proceeds to 
recommend, under stringent conditions, the licensure of 
local evangelists for one year; and that persons thus li- 
censed shell not be ordained until they have served at 
least four years as local evangelists, and shall have been 
examined upon what would be equivalent to a three-years’ 
course of theology in the English language. The report 
concludes with commending the Board of Education, and 
emphasizing the importance of directing the attention of 
students in our colleges to the work of the ministry. 


FRIDAY—AFLERNOON SESSION. 


The Moderator: The first business in order is the report of the 
Committee on Methods of Effecting Changes in the Confession 
of Faith and the Constitution of the Church. 

DISCUSSION ON METHODS OF AMENDMENT. 


CHAIRMAN ROBERTS'S SPEECH. 

Dr. William H. Roberts: Fathers and Brethren:—As Chairman 
ef your Committee on Methods of Effecting Changes in the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Constitution of the Church, I shall 
have at this time but little tosay. It appears to the Committee 
that their report puts the whole matter at issue succinctly and 
in such a form as to be easily comprehended. It is, however. weli 
to lay emphasis at this particular time upon the fact that the 
differences of opinion referred to in this report as prevalent in 
the Church were also true of the members of the Committee; 
and if we had been content to have given our time to the dis- 
cussion of the various opinions heid by members. one as against 
the other, I doubt if you would have bad a report from the Com- 
mittee at this General Assembly, or, indeed, a report from any 
committee which a General Assembly might appoint. We de- 
termined, therefore, in the Committee, as in our report, to avoid 
the discussion of the constitutional questions which have been 
raised in connection with the Adopting Act, and other provis- 
ions now in force for the amendment of the Constitution and 
the Confession of Faith. We believe that this was the part of 
wisdom. 

Let me emphasize, too, the feeling which the Committee 
bas with reference to the need for a definite specific provision 
in the Form of Government for the amendment of the several 
standards. Such a distinct and specific provision as is contained 
in the report is of right to be placed in the Form of Government. 
It is a constitutional rule. It finds, therefore, its proper place 
where we have recommended that it shall be placed—at the 
close of the Form of Government. There may be those who will 
raise a question as to the constitutionality of this proceeding 
recommended by the Committee. I do not at present enter into 
that question, but 1 would draw the attention of the General 
Assembly tothe fact thata sister Church, though its General 
Assembly, in 1883 and 1884, took practically tge same step which 
is now recommended to you. I refertothe Presbyterian Church 
in the United States commonly known as the Southern Presby- 
terian Church,and which certainly is not at all inclined to 
tamper with the Constitution of the Church in any particular. 
Itisa Church noted throughout the world for its strict adher- 
ence to constitutional order in all its proceedings. That Charch, 
in 1884, by a vote of the presbyteries, and by report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and act of the Assembly. placed in its book of 
Church Order a definite chapter providing for amendments to 
the various standards, just as provision is made in this report 
and recommended to you. 

I do not desire to speak further at this time, but shall claim 
the right to meet any objections which may be raised. AsI 
have stated, this report speaks for itself. It does not represent 
the views upon constitutional questions of some of the members 
of the Committee; but the Committee are a unit in reference to 
this report, and Judge Willson and other members of the Com- 
mittee will be very glad to speak to any question which may be 
raised, and I shall also be glad te answer any inquiries which 
may be addressed to us. 

Dr. Howard Crosby: I should like to ask the Chairman a 
question in regard to eonstruction. I should like to know 
whether the Second Clause of the Second Section, which reads, 
* Before any amendments or alterations proposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly shal) be transmitted to the presbyteries the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall appoint to consider the same a committee 
of ministers and ruling elders ’—I should like to know whether 
that refers only to the alterations of the Confession of Faith 
and Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 

Dr. Roberts: It refers only to the Confession of Faith aad the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. ~ 

Dr. Crosby: Then that should be inse- ted. 

Dr. Roberts: I have no objection to its insertion; but we 
thought the meaning of it was plain enough. 

PRESIDENT PATTON’S SPEECH. 


Dr. F. L. Patton, of Princeton: Mr. Moderator and Brethren:— 
This is the most important question that will come—I hardly 
hesitate to say that it is the most important question that cen 
come—before this Assembly. It is far more important than the 
question ot revision, so far asthe content of revision is con- 
cerned, so far as the definite changes proposed in the Confession 
of Faith may be concerned, because it deals with something 
that lies back of revision. It deals with the question as to the 
mode in which revision may be effected. The only guarantee 
the Church has for the preservation of her doctrinal purity is in 
so guarding the mode of revising her formularies that revision 
shall never be rashly done: that revision shall never be unconsti- 
tutionally done; that adisaffected minority whenever revision 
shall have taken place shall have no good ground for appeal to 
the civil courts and no hope in litigation. 

There are many things about this report that are‘very excel- 
lent. So far as it was possible this Committee has evidently 
desired to harmonize conflicting opinions. They have been 
remarkably conservative in some points. Those of us who 
believe that the consent of two-thirds of the presbyteries must 
be secured before a revision takes place have been respected. 
We thank them for these concessions. 

Considering the fact that different opinions were represented 
on this Committee, considering the fact that the Committee de- 
sired to make a unanimous report, it is perhaps difficult for us 
to imagine how they could have made any other report than the 
one they have admitted. There is a great deal, therefore, in 
this report, to recommend it—the fairness, the consideration 
had for all parties, and the desire to harmonize conflicting views 
and to present a report which in its main features shall be con- 
servative. 

At the same time, Iam here this afternoon to present some ob- 
Jections to this report. Some of these objections are based upon 
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what lies on the surface of the report itself, and some of them are 
based upon what lies back of the report and is not referred to in 
it. To speak only of those objections, to begin with, based upon 
the matter of the report itself (I will not go into details; I will 
not raise any question with respect to the expediency of the 
provision that the Committee when appointed shall not have 
more than two of its members in any oneSynod): There are two 
features in this report, irrespective of the other matters to which 
1 shall refer presently, that make it objectionable tome. In the 
first place this report in explicit terms denies to the Assembly 
all function in legislation; it takes away absolately the Jegisla- 
tive rights of this Assembly. Now, I admit that there have been 
differences of opinion in the Church with respect to this very 
matter. Iadmitthere are those who say that the Assembly bas, 
and there are those who say that the Assembly has not, legisla- 
tive power. The Committee apparently found that they could 
not harmonize this conflict of opinion,and so they cut the knot 
they could not untie, and they have wiped out forever all legis- 
lative functiors of the Assembly. The most that the Assembly 
can do when they shall have submitted its overtures to the pres 
byteries and the presbyteries in a concurrent vote of two-thirds 
have said themselves what they wished to have done, is to count 
the votes and declare the results. 

Now, I would like to know if this is not revolutionary? I 
would like to know if there ever was before stated publicly or 
under con¢itions that demand the sanction of this Assembly 
the idea that the Assembly has no legislative powers and is to 
have none hereafter? It is preposed to putinto legislative form, 
to embody in the very organic law of the Church, the proposi- 
tion that this General Assembly have no legislative power. 
What are we for? Here we are, gathered from every part of 
this country. supposed to be a representative body, supposed to 
repres -nt in a measure theaggregate wisdom of the Church, and 
what are we for? Simply to listen tothe report of the stated 
clerk to the effect thatan overture having been submitted to 
the presbyteries has been approved of by two-thirds of their 
number. 

Now, this report not only denies the legislative power of the 
Assembly, but it denies the deliberative power of this Assem- 
bly. J use the word advisedly. [say it takes away from this 
Assembly its deliberative functions. We have po right to an 
opinion on matters vital tothe Church and vital to her doc- 
trinalintegrity. Thé report says, in Section 4, that “ it shall be 
obligatory on the General Assembly to transmit to the presby- 
teries for approval or disapproval, any overture or overtures 
submitted to it concurrently by one-third of all the presby- 
teries.” 

Now, let ussuppose a case. One-third of the presbyteries of 
this Church overture this General Assembly to the effect that 
they wish a change in the Confession of Faith in these terms, to 
wit—Can we consider the question whether it is wise to submit 
that overture or not? Can we consider the question whether 
that would destroy the doctrinal integrity ot our system ? Why, 
certainly not, because the terms of this report read that * it shail 
be obligatory on the General Assembly.” etc. There is no dis- 
cussion, therefore, by the previous Assembly. Is there any dis- 
cussion by the subsequent Assembly ? Suppose, then, that one- 
third of the presbyteries agree that we need the overture, and 
it goes down. And suppose that two-thirds, after the overture 
has been submitted, agree to support the overture, and it comes 
back to the Assembly, has the subsequent General Assembly 
anything to say? Can they say it was unwise and wrong? 
Certainly not. By the very terms of this report it is made the 
duty of the subsequent Assembly simply to declare that such 
amendments or alterations have been adopted. Yon prevent 
our discussing the question in the first Assembly because a third 
of the presbyteries require us to send it down, and it is obliga- 
tory tosend itdown. You prevent our discussing it in the next 
Assembly because by the very terms of your recommendation, 
when two-thirds say they want it, why, they must have it. And 
so it becomes law. ipso facto. Is this Assembly prepared to ab- 
dicate asthe Supreme Court of the Presbyterian Church inthe 
United States? Is this Assembly ready to relegate to the relig- 
ious newspaper its whole duty concerning the question of doc 
trinal integrity, concerning the doctrinal system that we have 
sworn to maintain? 

These objections are enough, | submit, to kill the report; or, 
at least, they are enough to make it subject to very heavy 
amendments. I hope somebody will propose the amendments 
by and by. But [ have objections that lie deeper yet. I have 
an objection founded in something that I expected to see in this 
report, founded in something that I beg leave, with all respect 
to the Committee, to say that I ought to have seen in this paper 
—I have an objection to this report founded upon what is con- 
tained in this book that you, Mr. Moderator, know something 
about, because we never open this book without thinking of 
you. [Applause.] You and I have sat together in committees 
reading this book, in the revision of the Book of Discipline, in 
which this very matter was sometimes spoken of. | read on 
page 51 of the Digest that the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia, when it was about to constitute the General Assembly, 
when it was about to organize the Church, or rather, complete 
the organization of the Church that we belong to, adopted the 
following declaration: *‘ The Synod having fuliy considered the 
draft of the Form of Government, . . . unless two-thirds of the 
presbyteries under the care of the General Assembly shall pro- 
pose alterations or amendments, and such alterations or amend- 
ments shall be agreed to and enacted by the General Assem- 
bly.’ [Applause.] 

It is proposed now to contradict, defy, turn out-of-doors and 
forever eliminate the organic law under whose sanctions we 
live and through the provisions of which we have come into 
possession of all the franchises and vested rights that date since 
1788. [Applause.] 

1 wish to know if this General Assembly, on the eve of a dis- 
cussion touching the revision of a creed, with a large minority 
determined that if any revision takes plaee it shall be only 
witbin a restricted area and only upon constitutional grounds 
—I wish to know if this General Assembly considers this the 
time to be tampering with her organic law and placing our- 
selves in a position where, in the event of litigation, vested 
rights may fall into the hands of a disaffected minority? 

Now, I know what men will say. I claim that the law of the 
Presbyterian Church touching all the amendments to her for- 
mulas is given in the Adopting Act of 1788. Now, men will say, 
in the first place, that the law of the Presbyterian Church is 
not as we have read it, but is contained in Chapter XII, Section 
6, of the For of Government, in which it declares that before 
any rules shall be promulgated they shall be submitted to the 
presbyteries and receive the approval of a majerity. In other 
words, they claim that the organic law of the Adopting Act is 
vacated in the body of an instrument that the very Synod cre- 
ated, as tho that Synod could have nullified its own law by put- 
ting into the Form of Government a conflicting rule of proceed- 
ure. Now, there is no conflict. There are just two laws that 
control the legislation of the Presbyterian Church. The one is 
the Adopting Act, that 1 have just read ; the other is the Barrier 
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has a well-known historic origin. It is simply the Scotch Bar- 
rier Act, taken bodily out of Pardovan’s Collection and put 
into our Form of Government, and it is there only for the pur- 
pose of limiting the legislative function of the General Assem- 
bly. It could only limit it within the area in which the Assem- 
bly had authority to legislate. If it had authority to legislate 
confessional changes it would limit its authority respecting 
those changes. But it had no such authority. Among the 
powers given to the General Assembly in Chapter XII, Section 4. 
you look in vain for any power to touch the formularies of the 
Church. The old statement of it was that standing rules could 
not be made without submitting these rules to the presbyteries. 
The General Assembly before that time, just as the General 
Assembly in Scotland up to the year 1560, could legislate indefi- 
nitely. The Barrier Act came and said if you legislate and make 
rules binding upon the churches you must submit the rules to 
the presbyteries and get a majority vote in favor of them, and 
not until then will they havethe force ot law. This is what the 
Synod meant in adopting this Barrier Act. You could not find 
a better illustration of it than when foreign ministers were com- 
ing over here and men were introduced into the Church without 
very much care, and the General Assembly required these min- 
isters to stay one year on probation. The Presbytery of New 
York objeeted. It said that the General Assembly had violated 
the law requiring this standing rale to be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and receive a majority vote in itsfavor. Now, the 
General Assembly of New York was right, and all the difficulties 
and mistakes of the Church ever since are due to the blunder of 
the General Assembly in 1799, wherein it undertook to say that a 
part of the Form of Government that had reference, and had 
reference only, to standing rules of the kind I have just referred 
to, was meant to have reference to the text of the Form of Gov- 
ernment. It never was meant to have any such reference what- 
ever. 

Now men will say, in the second place, that the General As- 
sembly has ignored the Adopting Act, and that this proves that 
the Adopting Act is no longer of any binding force. Now, let us 
look at that matter just a moment. To begin with, the General 
Assembly has never undertaken to revise the Confession of 
Faith on any majority short of two-thirds. It has sent down 
overtures in which the Confession of Faith was involved, where- 
in it. was perfectly clear that it had never read its Digest, and 
where the case, being one of coram non judice, it can hardly.be 
pleaded here as a good precedent illustrating the fact that the 
General Assembly, with its mind upon the subject, willfully ig- 
nored the Adopting Act. It is true that you have the Assem- 
blies of 1808 and 1804 and 1826 and 1827, where the overtures were 
sent down, but the report from these overtures show that they 
did not get even a majority. The attention of the Assembly was 
never called to it, and it simply passed in that way. But there 
never was a revision of the Confession of Faith until last year, 
and then it was done, and our minutes show it, on the strength 
of a vote of two-thirds of the presbyteries. It is true that the 
General Assembly has so far ignored the force of the Adopting 
Act as to effect a change in the Form of Government and Book 
of Discipline by the operation ef the Barrier Act, Chapter XII, 
Section 6. It has done so, and a Committee in the Old School 
Assembly, of which Dr. Hodge was Chairman, concedes that it 
has done so, and says that the law had been changed. What 
right had that Assembly to change the law? What right has 
any General Assembly to change the law? It has never changed 
the law so far as the Confession of Faith is concerned. There- 
fore, if we were dealing with the Confession of Faith we should 
plead that so far as it has ignored the force of the Adopting Act 
touching amendments bearing upon the Form of Government 
and Book of Discipline it has acted ultra vires. Suppose the As- 
semblies of 1804 and 1826 and 1827 and 1886 were wrong, does it 
follew that this General Assembly will de right by follewing 
bad precedents? When I have stolen a man’s pocket-book once, 
and then stolen another a second time, and have stolen a third 
pocket-book, and nobody has made any stir about it, and [ have 
never been arresied, and when for the sixth time I steal another 
povket-book, will it do for me to plead: ** Why, sir, I have been 
establishing precedents in this line right along.”’ [Laughter.] 
Of course, you have established precedents all along, but a bad 
custom never avails against law. ‘* Mala consuetudo contra 
legem non valet—” * Quod ab initio non valet tractu temporte non 
convalescit.” 

Now, it will be said that the Adopting Act is of no binding au- 
thority. That will be theallegation. The gentlemen who de- 
fend this report willsay that the Adopting Act was made in 
1788, Suppose that the General Assembly of 1789 had chosen to 
say: “ Wewill substitute tte Racovian Catechism in place of 
the Shorter Catechism in explicit defiance of the Adopting Act,” 
would the Assembly have done right? Suppose the Assembly 
of 1798 had done the same thing, would it have done right? Will 
any one please tell me the time that it must take for an old law 
to become obsolete? Willany one tel) me just when the Adopt- 
ing Act ceased to be of binding force? I know what men will 
say. They will say: “Well, the Adopting Act is not in the Con- 
stitution.” Iknowitis not. Itis in a great deal safer place. 
That is why I object to this report. The report is very plausi- 
ble. Why, friends come to meand say: *‘*These gentlemen, you 
see, have made a concession in this to us; don’t you see that 
they propose to put the Adopting Act right into the very body 
of the Constitution, so that nobody will be able hereafter to say 
that the terms of the Adopting Act do not constitute part of the 
Form of Government?” I say: “Certainly they do; but don’t you 
see that the very moment you put it into the Form of Govern- 
ment it becomes subject to amendment and repeal? It is true 
they are very kind to us; more considerate than we had reason 
to fear.” Suppose that a majority of two-thirds of the presby- 
teries shall say that one-third of the presbyteries shall suffice 
toeffect a change inour doctrinal standards, what then? 

Now, I say that the fundamental law of tLe Church is ina 
safe place. Itis where you cannot repeal it. It is where it is 
bound te remain safe by any act short of revolution, the unal- 
terable law by means of which every change in the doctrinal 
formularies of the Church shall be effected. How are you go- 
ing to repeal it? These friends come here and give usa report, 
and they say there are differences of opinion in the Church. 
Well, so there are. But whatis the basis of thi» difference of 
opinion? The basis is found in the fact that there are some of 
us loyal to our heart's core to the Adopting Act of 1188, and the 
men who made the law of the Church. [Applause.] And this 
report says nothing about it; it ignores it, coolly vacates it, 
abolishes and abrogates it bya set of resolutions that make no 
mention of it. 

Now, I say that that Adopting Act isstill the law of the Church. 
audlI say that it isan unrepealable law of the Church. How are 
you going to repeal it? There are but two rules embodied in the 
literature of our Presbyterian system touching legislation. The 
one is the Barrier, the other is the Adopting Act. Do you pro- 
pose to wipe out the Adopting Act by the Barrier Act? Do you 
propose to put such a construction upon the Barrier Act in Chap- 
ter XII, Section 6, ae would impeach the Fathers of 1788 by say- 
ing that they actually put into the formularies that they them- 
selves had madean orditance that would nullify their whole 
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procedure? Of course not. Then how are you going to amend 


it? Are you going to amend it in the terms of the Adopting Act 
itself Why,in order to amend it in the terms of the Adopting 
Act you have to admit the binding authority of the Adopting 
Act. The moment you ask that there shall be two-thirds tore- 
peal the Adopting Act you recognize the binding authority of 
that Adopting Act. Can you apply the Adopting Act to itself? 
Can you apply the conditions of the law made for one set of cir- 
cumstances and specify with reference to the circumstances to 
aset of circumstances entirely different? The provision of the 
Adopting Act is that in order to amend your doctrinal formu- 
‘aries you must have, first, a proposition of two-thirds of the pres- 
vyteries, and, second, an enactment by the Assembly. Can you 
take those provisions meant for one thing and apply them to the 
Af-yting Act and wipe out that? Now,I speak as a layman, 
and I speak under correction, and I hopeif what I say is not true 
there may be men, trained men, as the case may be; who will 
correct me; but to a plain man thatis the way it looks. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the right thing for us to do is to 
re-affirm our confidence in the old Adopting Act, and, if I were 
offering a resolution—which I am not going to do, but I hope 
that by and by when the di has pr ded far enough 
it will have become plain to this body that in view of the 
diversity of sentiment, this report should be recommitted to 
the Committee ia the hope that without sacrificing unanimity 
we may at least harmonize with the requirements of the Adopt- 
ing Act. Butif I were going to offer a resolution that would 
express my whole mind on this subject it would be something 
like the following: 

Wuereas, The Synod of New York and Philadelphia in the 

ear 1788, adopted as the Constitution of the Presbyterian 

Yburch in these United States the Form of Government, etc., 

Westminster Confession of Faith in the terms of the follow- 
ing declaration commonly aeowe as the Adopting Act—(And 
then we recite in full the Act): and 

HEREAS, The | area oy in the Form of Government, Chapter 
XU, Section 6, is intended only asa check upon the legislative 
powers of the General Assembly; and, 

Waenreas, In the Chapter in the Form of Government defining 
the powers of me ' General Assembly, no power is given to it to 
make changes in the above-mentioned formularies commonly 
called the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church; and, 

Waereas, it is of the utmost importance that ‘the Church 
should ever bear in mind the unalterable foree and binding au- 
thority of the Adopting Act; therefore 

ved, That the Boara of Publication be directed in all 
future editions of the Form of Government. and Confession of 
Faith to prefix thereto a statement embodying the aforesaid 
Adopting Act as the unalterable law of the Presbyterian Church 
respecting the mode of effecting constitutional amendments. 

That, sir, is what I would like to have adopted. That, I have 
no doubt, would not meet the views of this Assembly. 

I have said enough, I trust, to convince some, at least, that the 
present report cannot be taken as the mode of effecting changes 
in our Forin of Government, bu t especially in our Cenfession 
of Faith. I have said enough,I trust, to show that there is 
great peril in tampering with our Constitutional provisions, and 
I do implore the Assembly to move slowly in these critical 
times when a single false step may end we know not where, 
and lead us into difficulties that we dare not anticipate. {Ap- 
plause.] 





DR. VAN DYKE’S SPEECH. 

Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D.: Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Breth- 
ven:—I think we are all sufficiently clear sighted to recognize 
the finger of God, and sufficiently pious {to acknowledge his 
kind providence when things turn out according to our own 
wishes. Perhaps it was for this reason that I listened with so 
much delight yesterday to the report of the Committee which 
is now before you. and perhaps for this reason I have been so 
little convinced by the eloquent speech to which you have just 
listened, and I may say further that the probability is that 
those who agree with the gentleman who has just spoken will 
not be convinced by my argument. 

Allow me to say, sir, in order that I may not be misunder* 
stood, and especially that I may not be misunderstood by the 
brother who has just spoken, that there is no man living for 
whom [ have more profound respect, and, outside of my own 
kindred, there is no man whom! love so much as Francis L. 
Patton; and it is just for that reason that I am going to deal in 
all frankness with him, because [ know he will understand me, 
[Applause.] I am not his father—I wish I was—but I am old 
enough to be bis father, and I knew all about the Adopting Act 
before he was born. [Laughter and applause.) 

The first thing that 1 want tosay through you, s!r,to him,is that 
Iwish he had not ventured to characterize the report of the Com- 
mittee as he did, and to explain the processes by which it was 
reached. I do not know how he has come to the knowledge of 
the fact that this report is a concession. Pray,to whom is it a 
concession ? I take it that these brethren have put their honest 
convictions into this report,and have made no concessions to 
anybody. I wish he had not twice referred to the possibility, if 
not the probability, in case this Assembly should go contrary to 
the opinions which he has expressed, that there might be an ap- 
peal to the civil courts. What, sir! We are not under Cesar, 
and before God I pledge you that if I should be in the minority 
at the end of this discussion I would rather cut off my right 
hand—ay,and my left hand, too—than goto the civil courts. [Ap. 
plause.} I do not for a moment suspect my dear brother of hold- 
ing out any threat to this Assembly. It is only a warning, but it 
is a warning that is not necessary. We don’t scare worth a 
cent. [Applause.)} 

His two objections are: that this report denies all legislatiye 
authority to the Assembly; and, that it denies, obliterates, wipes 
out, annuls and utterly abolishes the Adopting Act. Now, I do 
not see anything in that report that takes away the legislative 
authority of this Assembly. But I deny the legislative authori- 
ty of this Assembly. Where is it in this book that the brother 
referred to? Where is there anything in it that confers any 
legislative authority on this Assembly, either in the Digest or 
Form of Government? The powers of the General Assembly 
are defined very explicitly. You all know just what it is, and you 
know there is not one line in that description of the powers of 
the General Assembly that gives it any legislative authority. 
“A General Assembly shall receive and issue all appeals, com- 
plaints and references that affect the doctrine or Constitution of 
the Church, which may be regularly brought before it from in- 
ferior judicaiories, provided that in the trial of judicial cases the 
General Assembly shall have power to act by commission,” etc. 
“ They shall review the records of every Synod, and approve or 
censure them. They shall give their advice or construction in 
cases submitted to them,” etc. “To the General Assembly also 
belongs the power of deciding all controversies respecting doc- 
trineand discipline.” 

Is there any legislative authority in those acts? I don’t see 
it. The presbytery existed before the General Assembly existed, 
and the presbyteries created the General Assembly, and they 
limited the powers of the General Assembly, and they retained 
to themselves al! legislative authority. And it isa new doc- 
trine in the Presbyterian Church that I never heard of in my 
life, except in the old controversy of 1837, when the Genera] 
Assembly, as [ have always admitted, exercised some very 
doubtfal powers, that a General Assembly ought to have legis- 








lative authority to overrule and rejudge the decisions of two- 
thirds of the presbyteries over which it is the bond of union 
and the channel of communication. [Applause.] 

I tell my brother that if he stakes this whole controversy on 
the question of whether this Assembly has legislative authori- 
ty his case is lost before it is begun. 

But the report does not say anything about that, and [ shall 
not dwell further upon it. His second objection is that this re- 
port abolishes, wipes out, turns out-of-doors, obliterates and 
does away with the Adopting Act—he exhausted the dictionary 
on that point. [Laughter.] He is too candid—I knew he would 
be—to deny that what he calls the wiping out of the Adopting 
Act has one hundred years of precedent behind it. But with 
an illustration whose eloquence I will not criticise he says, 
“Suppose the General Assembly of former years had been 
stealing pocket-books.” Very well, I have only to say that if 
we follow on and make the sixth that has stolen a pocket-beok, 
and there comes the arrest of anybody on that charge, the Pres- 
ident of Princeton College will be arrested as the ringleader. 
(Laughter and applause.] 

Now, sir, let us look at it. The good brother had a good deal 
to say about that Barrier Act and the Form of Government. 
Why didn’t he say something about the Book of Discipline that 
he helped to make? Before I come to that, however, let us read 
this Adopting Act and see what it says; * Resolved, That the 
true intent and meaning of the above .. . is to continue to be 
our Ferm of Government.” 

Whatever the Adopting Act says in reference to the mode of 
changing the Confession of Faith, it says in regard to changing 
the Form of Government and the Book of Discipline. ‘* Unalter- 
able unless two-thirds cf the presbyteries . . propose amend- 
ments to it and they are enacted by the General Assembly.” 

In regard to this Adopting Act, Brother Patton—who was 
generous in making not only his own speech but the speeches of 
some of the rest of usand who so kindly told you what we would 
say—tells us that it will be maintained here that the Adopting 
Act is of no binding authority. Whosaysthat? I do not say it. 
If any other man should say it I would contend with him a great 
deal stronger than I do against my brother Patton. Does the 
report of this Committee say so? Why, no. Sir, the Adopting 
Act lies at the foundation of the Church. Brother Patton’s ex- 
position on that point was grand. He is grand always when he is 
on the right side. [Laughter.] The Confession of Faith, the 
Form of Government, the Book of Discipline, the Directory for 
Worship. all the acts of the General Assembly, all the acts of 
the presbyteries rest upon that Adopting Act. Themoment you 
abolish that, the moment you set aside the Confession of Faith 
orthe Form of Government, or the Book of Discipline—mind 
you toamend is not to set aside—the moment you set aside you 
disband the Presbyterian Church, and therefore I am no new 
creed man. To substitute any ether creed or any other Form of 
Government from that which we have adopted is revolution; it 
isthe disbanding of the Church. I agree to that, and I think 
this Committee will agree to that. The binding authority of the 
Adopting Act and the binding authority of some of the details 
of the ways in which that act prescribes for amendments as in- 
terpreted by the Church itself are two different things. 

Sir, Dr. Patton paid you a handsome compliment in regard 
to this book. I indorse it, and say Amen, and double it. But I 
do not think you made that Adopting Act. However, you did 
make a foot-note under it, and the General Assembly has 
indorsed it. That foot-note says: “Under Chapter XII 
ofthe Form Government, Se¢ection6, Amendments of Constitu- 
tional Rules may be made by a majority of the presbyteries; al- 
terations of the doctrinal standards still require two-tbirds 
above.” Very well. Then the Presbyterian Church has modi- 
fied that Adopting Act in regard to the details: else why 
does it say that the doctrinal standard still requires two-thirds? 
It means the others do not, because they have altered it. Who 
helped to alter that? Why. Dr. Patton was one! 

Now turn over to page 578 of the Digest, which concludes the 
report for reconstructing the Book of Discipline; and, if I am not 
wrongly informed, Dr. Patton was one of the most effigient and 
able in that Committee. The Adopting Act refers to the Book 
of Discipline, just as it does to the Confession of Faith. Here is 
the report: “ Of 131 affirmative answers”—that is, to the Book 
of Discipline—“ of these 100 are without exception, being a ma- 
jority of the whole number of possible presbyterial votes.” 
Then, further: “The Moderator then made a formal declara- 
tion that the revised Book of Discipline with the revision of 
Chapter X of the Directory of Worship has been adopted.” 

No enacting there by the General Assembly. Did that As- 
sembly, with Dr. Patton’s sanction, and in the approval of the 
report of his own Committee, annul, throw away and destroy 
the Adopting Act? [Laughter and applause.] 

This is one of the pocket-book thefts. 

Well, now, Mr. Moderator, I do not think I am afflicted with 
too much respect for any man or any body of men. I do not 
think that reverence for the General Assembly is one of my be- 
setting sins. But I do shrink back, tho, from saying that 
all the General Assemblies from 1799 down to this day—I won't 
say have been stealing pocket-books, but heve been utterly in 
the wrong. 1 do hesitate to say that. I do not believe that any 
civil court, if any minority should be weak euough and foolish 
enough to take this case there, would say that we have violated 
the Constitution. If they had wanted to say that they would 
have said it in 1839 when the powers of the General Assembly 
were duly canvassed. 

Now, this report does not destroy the Adopting Act. It ex- 
pounds and proposes to embody into the Constitution itself the 
essential features of the Adopting Act—the thing for which we 
understood our anti-revision brethren were most anxious, 
namely, that no change in the Confession of Faith should be 
made without a majority of two-thirds of the presbyteries; and 
in that [heartily agree. The Presbyterian Church is not a de- 
mocracy whose functions are to be overturned by any occa- 
sional majority, because some young Demosthenes like my 
‘friend may come here and by his eloquence sway them out of 
their judgment, and then the case is settled. I would rather 
have the presbyteries meeting in their quiet retirement—be- 
cause all presbyteries are not so fortunate—and by correspond- 
ence discussing such question, andthen you may depend upon 
it if two-thirds of the presbyteries of this great Church agree 
to anything it ought to be done, and, more than that, by God’s 
help it wili be done. [Applause.] 

Now, | say that this report accepts that principle. Whether 
they accept it because it is in the Adopting Act, or whether they 
accept it for its inherent rightfulness, I do not care; I am satis- 
fied with it, and I will stand by it to the end. 

I was waiting to hear my friend expound that clause which 
says that the proposed amendments to the Book of Disciplineor 
Formof Government must be proposed by the presbyteries. I 
am glad he did not go against the etymology ofthat word. I am 
glad he did not use that argument. To propose does not mean, 
Mr. Moderator, to take theinitiative. Many agirl—if you will 
excuse the reference, it is so far back that I have almost forgot- 
ten how it was—manya girl has madea proposition with her 
eves before the man made it with his lips, and it is only mutual 














propositions that ever come to anything. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Now, toinsist, as some do, that the mutual Adopting Act shuts . 
up these propositions being made or proposed, is to put a forced 
construction upon that word. The truth is, no amendment can 
be adopted either to the Confession of Faith or to the Form of 
Government or to the Book of Discipline witbout mutual propo- 
sitions. Suppose this Assembly, as I trust it will, shall appoint 
a Committee in response to the demand of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the presbyteries under her care, to formulate amend- 
ments to the Confession of Faith, and send them down to the pres- 
byteries and two-thirds of the presbyteries shall adopt those 
amendments. Now, this General Assembly proposes those 
amendments to the presbyteries. The two-thirds that adopt them 
propose the amendments to the General Assembly, and then the 
General Assembly ef 1892 (because that would be as soon as it 
could be considered) declares the mutual proposals agreed to, 
and it becomes law. Now, where is there any flaw even under 
the strictest interpretation of this Adopting Act of such a proc- 
ess as this? I venture to say that even these Philadelphia 
lawyers cannot find any flaw in that. [Laughter.] 

But now, sir, [ won’t trespass much longer On the attention of 
the Assembly. It is not necessary forme to d»so. I see my 
friend, Judge Willson, here, and he has the privilege of the 
floor, and if he talks anything like he writes, taking the answer 
to a certain protest from the Philadelphia Presbytery as a speci- 
men, [ am sure he will enlighten us on the legality of this pro- 
ceeding, and I think Dr. Patton and myself may sit at his feet 
and listen and learn some law. 

1 regard this report as a peace measure—as a fair method of 
settling controversies which are brought into the Church—con- 
troversies that cannot be settled by my ipse dizit, or Dr. Pat- 
ton’s ipse dixit—controversies which this General Assembly 
cannot settle, for it cannot authoritatively interpret the Consti- 
tution in such cases as this. The only way to settle it is to send it 
down to the presbyteries, and, if they adopt it, what have we got 
to say but to adopt it also? I know Dr. Patton would like to have 
this Assembly have a veto power upon the presbyteries. What 
presbyteries take a year toconsider a proposed amendment, t wo- 
thirds of them vote for it, andthena majority in this Assembly 
vetoit! Idonot want toconfer any such dangerous author- 
ity as that on this General Assembly. That is revolutionary 
to say that an Assembly meeting togetber for two weeks, many 
ef the members of it strangers to each other, and in proportion 
to its size liable to be influenced by sudden appeals that such 
an assembly shall have the power to override and hang up in 
mid-air the wishes of the presbyteries in this great Church, | 
want to repudiate and reject. [Applause.] 

Dr. Patton says: ‘** You are taking away our legislative power.” 
We? And pray who are we? What is our legislative authority ’ 
The legislative authority of this Assembly will die a week after 
next. But presbyteries live. They are the life of the Presby- 
terian Church. Iam here by authority of my presbytery. Dr. 
Patton is here by authority of his presbytery. He is carrying 
out the instructions of his presbytery. I am carrying out the 
instructions of my presbytery. [Applause.] 

Dr. Patton concedes the whole argument on this legislative 
authority question by what I think was, perhaps, a slip of the 
tongue ; but it was an echo of the memories of his boy hood, be- 
fore this questid& came up to warp his judgment. He said, You 
are taking away all legislative authority from the Supreme 
Court of the Church. Will our legal brethren please to expound 
the connection between those two things ? 

Dr. Patton: Mr. Moderator, I do not like to interrupt Brothe: 
Van Dyke, but it is not an uncommon thing for legislative and 
judicial functions to be united in one body. The question of 
their being separated is a well-known fact in the evolution of 
jurisprudence. We simply happen to be in that state where the 
two functions are united. 

Dr. Van Dyke: Well, sir, I have not got evoluted that far yet. 
{Laugbter.] Now, there is something in the air that Dr. Patton 
doesn’t want adopted, and therefore, very naturally, he sees an 
obstacle in the way and he magnifies it. I am in favor of this 
report because it clears the*way for conservative and safe revis- 
ion of the Confession of Faith. [Applause.] This, doubtless, is 
the reason why some oppose it. If I was an anti-Revisionist | 
would fight to the death against that report. The anti-Revis- 
ionists are against the report, unless there happens to be some 
man who is so tremendously revisionist that he wants to swap 
away the Confession of Faith. As I am from conviction, grow- 
ing up for twenty-five years, in favor of a moderate revision of 
the Confession of Faith, which will not touch in any way the 
integrity of its doctrine, but make it more acceptable to men 
and to God, therefore I am in favor of clearing away; and I 
think the best thing we can do for the peace and glory of the 
Presbyterian Church is not to oppose technical obstacles to that 
movement. They will not prevail ultimately, but they may 
create bad blood. You won't always find two controversialists 
who are as loving toward each other as Brother Patton and | 
are, because 1 know he won't be offended at anything I say nor 
Iat anything he says. But if you keep on making objections 
on technical grounds you will eventually create bad blood. 

T shall vote for this report because I am a Revisionist, and | 
want to tell you, my dear brethren, from whom it pains me to 
differ, that you can no more stop this movement for the revision 
of the Confession of Faith by such arguments as we have heard 
to-day than you can stop the coming of spring over this northern 
country by piling up last winter’s ice. [Laughter and applause.| 

The Moderator: The Assembly having voted this morning to 
give the floor to Judge Willson, he will now address the Assem- 
bly. 


JUDGE WILLSON’S SPEECH. 


Judge Robert N. Willson: Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Brethren: 
—I feel that I ought in the first step of what I have tosay acknow!- 
edge the courtesy by which I occupy the floor for a little time 
this afternoon. I propose to speak wholly as a member of the 
Committee without any reference whatever to any questions 
which may arise in this Assembly, however important and 
interesting those questions may be, and no matter how much my 
own personal interest in those questions may be. 

I do rot think—and I desire to say it in view of what was said 
by the last speaker—that this question ought to be involved with 
the other main question which will be beforethe Assembly. The 
report of the Committee of which I had the honor to be a mem~ 
ber was not prepared—and I think I may speak for all the Com- 
mittee in this regard—for the purpose of facilitating a revision 
of the Confession of Faith at this or any othertime. As aCom- 
mittee we had a duty to perform, and as Committeemen we tried 
to discharge that duty honestly and conscientiously: and I take 
it that no matter what our views may have been we would have 
dishonored ourselves and the Assembly which appointed us if 
we had undertaken to shape our report in such a way as to favor 
any particular views of any partyin the Church. [Applause.] 

This report was framed, I believe, in the minds of the Com 
mittee as the best possible result which that Committee could 
see to extricate the Church from an actual existing condition of 
things, which exista not merely now; which has not grown out 
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of any pending controversies, but which has stood so long as the 
Church itself has stood since the Adopting Act was passed. That 
Adopting Act from the moment of its adoption has been the sub- 
ject of discussion and vontroversy in the Church. Men have 
not been agreed as to its meaning. or as to its legal or constitu- 
tional force. As early as the first year of this century the ques- 
tion was raised in the Assembly which met that year, as to 
whetber it had any force or whether it had the force of a Con- 
stitutional provision. The question has never been fairly met 
and decided. It istrue,as has been said already here, that, so 
far as the implications arising from the acts of the General As- 
sembly are concerned, the Adopting Act has been discredited, 
and its force as a constitutional provision has been, to acertain 
extent, done away with. 

But I am not here to take any such position. Iam not here to 
cast any discredit whatever upon the Adopting Act. President 
Patton said that he and others were loyal tothat act, I assert 
that he and his friends are no more loyal to it than lam. That 
Adopting Act is at the basis of this report. The facts which are 


the determining thoughts of this report are derived from that’ 


Adopting Act, and they are not contradictory toit. 1 must ‘say 
that it isa matter of surprise to me that this report should be 
antagonized from any such standpoint as has already been sug- 
gested. It was not a report which was adopted in concession to 
the views of nny persons in reference to pending controversies, 
as I have intimated; but itisa report which was adopted with 
regard to what are the prevalent views held by able, honest and 
conscientious men throughout the Church, and the effort was 
tosteer a course which would preserve in the Constitution and 
to the Church everything which is vital and conservative in 
the provisions which are recognized by all or any, and at the 
same time which the Committee regard as a matter of the most 
vitalimportance—to put all these questions of controversy be- 
yond the pale of possible dispute. 

lask of you whether, if this proposed a d t is made to 
the Constitution, it will ever be possible for any man who is not 
determined to have a fight. to entertain a fair dcubt as to the 
meaning of these provisions which are intended to supply a 

clear, simple system whereby the Standards of the Church can 

be modified, altered or amended? And that is all that the Com- 
mittee desire to accomplish. That is the whole aim which was 
in the mind of the Committee. I think it would be a discredit 
to the Committee if it were said, or thought, that any members 
of the Committee endeavored to adjust the results of their work 
to the interests of any pending question. It is purely a coinci- 
dence of time and event with which they had nothing whatever 
to do. 

Now, what are the objections which have been raised to this 
report? There have been one or two criticisms of the report. 
Dr. Crosby, a little while ago stated one, which I am very sure 
no member ¢f the Committee will object to have corrected. But 
it is said, as a possible ground of objection, that the report de- 
stroys the legislative pewer of the Assembly. I assume that Dr. 
Patton meant in connection with such matters. Certainly, it 
could not be alleged that it interfered with the powers of the 
General Assembly in any other way. What does the Adopting 
Act provide? It provides that no amendment or alteration of 
the Confession of Faith—I exclude now the other parts—shall be 
made unless they are proposed by two-thirds of the presbyteries 
and then agreed to and enacted by the General Assembly. You 
will observe, if you look at the second section of the proposed 
amendment, that it not only secures to the General Assembly 
all right of legislation which was given by the Adopting Act, 
but it goes further and gives it a greater power of regulation. 1 
take it for granted that any amendment which will ever be 
made to the Confession of Faith will be one which will, in the 
first instance, be formulated in the General Assembly. [It seems 
to me that it is impossible that it should ever come in any other 
way. Of course there may be overtures from one or two or 
more presbyteries asking that there shall bea change upon some 
particular subject, but it will be a very rare. event indeed when 
they shall ask for it in the same language. 

Now, what would the proposed provision enact? It would re- 
quire this. Inthe first instance, it should be proposed in the 
General Assembly, considered in tbat Assembly, a committee of 
not less than fifteen appointed to consider the matter and then 
to report to the next succeeding General Assembly, when, if it 
should be approved bv thut succeeding General Assembly, it 
should be sent down by overture to the presbyteries to vote 
upon. Can the General Assembly in respect to any real purpose 
to be served ask that it shall have more than t wosessions of the 
body to consider the desirability of the proposed amendment? 
That is what the proposed amendment provides in regard to 
what is,I may assume, the only practicable contingency in 
which the question will ever arise. 

But the Committee had this other question in view. Guarding 
the rights of the General Assembly, or, if not the rights of the 
General Assembly guarding the rights of the Church, we 
thought that when a consideralle body of the presbyteries 
suggested and requested that there should bea revision of the 
Confession of Faith, a third of them or more, that it was proper 
in that event to make it obligatory to send down to the presby- 
teries, submittingany amendment which athird of the presby- 
teries might suggest. Then the Committee thought—and I confess 
I have heard nothing yet which induces me to change my mind 
as to the propriety of the recommendation—that when the pro- 
posed amendment originated in that way, with so much of de- 
liberation, and afterward two-thirds of the presbyteries with 
further consideration should say that it should become a part 
of the Standards of the Church, it ought to bea law and that 
the General Assembly ought to have nothing more to do with 
it. 

I submit that this report is a conservative report, intended to 
promote the welfare of the Church, to give that interest in the 
Church a fair opportunity to be heard, and at the same time to 
guard every interest with the most scrupulous care. 

The other point which is made is that the Adopting Act was 
done away with by this report. I confess that I do not exactly 
understand what that argument is meant to cover. AsIun- 
derstand it, it is argued by President Patton—who argues every 
case with a winning force which it is hard to resist—that the 
Adopting Act is beyond the possibility of amendment; that it 
stands in so many words forever, so long as the Presbyterian 
Church stands. Now,I take it that there is not the slightest 
legal foundation for any such proposition. I do not know any 
principle of law or have heard of any which affords a basis for 
such an argument. What was the Adopting Act? It was the 
act of the same body which brought into existence the Consti- 
tution of the Chureh, whatever that term may cover. Could it not 
have been repealed by the same body the next day? What 
would have prevented their doing it? When it became a law, 
whatever its force was, did it become a law irrevocable? I take 
it there is no foundation fur any such argument, and there is no 
analogy to it. Do you mean to say that the presbyteries unani- 
mously couid not modify that Adopting Act? Is it there in all 
its details beyond the possibility of modification, whatever the 

experience and the wisdom of the Church may demonstrate to 
be desirable in regard to it? Why, the Church is going to take 











no such narrow view. I know that_to characterize a view as 
narrow does not make it so, but if it is so it is none the less nar- 
row, and if it isso it remainsso. [Applause.] 

Now, sir, I take it that this matter is subject to the control of 
the presbyteries. I think it isa debatable position whether it 
requires a two-thirds vote to modify it; but I think that ovght 
to be the construction. lam willing to take that position. I 
believe in the strongest conservatism upon this question. I do 
not believe in any change which is vital, which is radical, being 
made in oar symbols of faith without the assent ofa proportion 
of the Church equal to two-thirds of the presbyteries; and I 
stand upon that, notwithstanding my own judgment is very 
firm and solid, thatthere ought to be some charge made. Do 
you mean to say that when the Adopting Act says that the pro- 
portionate number of presbyteries must be two-thirds, it 
would be impossible, illegal, unconstitutional for two-thirds of 
the presby teries to say that tne proportion required should be 
three-fourths instead of two-thirds? Or, that instead of the 
matter being acted upun and considered in one General Assem- 
bly, it must be considered in two General Assemblies? 

It seems to me that these all illustrate how much it is speak- 
ing inthe dark about this whole question to hola the Church 
down to any such construction of a fundamental law, which I 
conceive itto be. But [take it it is no more a fundamental law, 
and there is no principle of law which would make it so, than 
the Constitution of the Courch is. What was intended to be 
guarded was the rights of Presbyterians, the rights of two- 
thirds of the presbyteries, so far as the Confession of Faith was 
concerned; and if two-thirds of the presbyteries assent to the 
modification of their rights, who in the world has any right to 
complain? If they consent to the alteration of their regula- 
tions and privileges they alone arethe ones who have any right 
to comp!ain. 

Any one who has looked into the question thoroughiy knows 
what the concensus of opinion upon this point has been. I do 
not think, notwithstanding my friend Mr. Junkin, who is to 
speak here, holds an entirely different opinion, if I understand 
him—and it is beyond my power to comprehend his position—I 
do not see that there is any doubt but what the Adopting Act 
included the Form of Government, the Book of Discipline and 
the Directory of Worship under the same description as the 
Confession of Faith; and I think President Patton agrees with 
me in that proposition. 

Now, if that be so it cannot bedenied but that from the earli- 
est history of the Church you must regard the highest judiciary 
of our Church as having considered the Adopting Act as sub- 
ject to control and amendment, because the very amendment 
of Chapter XII, Section 6, which is now universally recognized 
in the Church, was adopted notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Adopting Act, and adopted, I may say, contrary to what 
some of us may think to have been the true construction of that 
act, by a majority vote, and has ever since been recognized in 
the Church as a part of the law of the Church. 

Now, Mr. Moderator, I shall do wrong if after receiving your 
courtesy I should trespass too long upon your time. I have en- 
deavored to cover as briefly and as rapidly as I could the main 
questions involved in the debate now in progress. I close, as I 
began, with stating that it seems to me that the consideration 
this question ought not to be involved in the consideration of 
the other main question which may be before the Assembly, or 
to be determined entirely with reference to its bearing upon 
that question. The Adopting Act, by its very terms, appears to 
have been devised for the purpose of enabling an amendment 
to be effected. The proposed amendment is simply designed to 
put beyond all question the mode of amendment, to leave out of 
view all the old controversies as to what the term “ Constitu- 
tion” includes, and simply to afford a simple, orderly method 
in which the Church can do what the Adopting Act says it may 
do, and at the same time to require the same proportionate vote 
of the presbyteries. 

You will find iv our Church another provision, and that is 
that the provision requiring a change in the faith requiringa 
two-thirds vote shall never be changed without a like two- 
thirds vote of the presbyteries of the Church. 


ELDER JUNKIN’s SPEECH. 


Mr. George Junkin: Mr. Moderator and Brethren :—1 want the 
brethren of this Assembly to understand that I am not going to 
read these two big books to them; and I want the Assembly to 
understand that lam one of those narrow-minded men that 
believe that true liberty consists in obedience and abiding ty 
the law -- 

Judge Willson (interposing): May [ interrupt Mr. Junkin to 
say that I did not characterize any man as narrow? 

Mr. Junkin: 1 didn’t say you did. You need not put the shoe 
on so quick. [Laughter.}] I believe that this isa more impor- 
tant question than the question that may possibly come before 
this Assembly later on. We are endeavoring to settle a funda- 
mental law; and notwithstanding what Brother Van Dyke 
said, I look upon this act as revolutionary, and under certain 
circumstances I would join in that revision, as my gra dfather 
did in the days of °76, and I would fight against the Constitu- 
tional authority ; but not until the time comes when there is 
that necessity upon us willl go against what is the law, bat I 
believe in standiug by the law until the necessity comes for our 
overriding the law. It is because I believe that this is a repeal 
of the fundamental law that created our Church that I am op- 
posed to this report ; and I am simply amazed that my brother 
Van Dyke’s revision zeal has clouded bis otherwise clear intel- 
lect so that he could not understand President Patton’s mag- 
nificent speech on the subject, and understand how this action 
takes and cuts away the life of that enactment. What does 
this action propose todo? Why, it proposes to adopt a mode by 
which amendments to the Confession of Faith are to be made 
in a way widely dissimilar from what the Adopting Act says. 
Isn’t that revision? Isn’t that wiping out and taking away by 
the roots? If it is not Ido not know what language means. It 
may be that these narrow eyes of mine are unable to see, and I 
may be blinded on my side, as my brother Van Dyke is on his 
side, 

In 1788, whether wisely or not, the supreme power of legislation 
on this subject was vested in the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia. That Synod met, and they prepared their plan and they 
made a few changes in the Confession of Faith, and on the 28th 
of May they passed this Adopting Act, consisting of two parts. 
I read the Adopting Act and the Constitution differently from 
Dr. Patton, and it may be that my views are absurd, because it 
isn’t the first time my brain hag been filled with absurd ideas; [ 
am free to confess it, 1 am human likeall the rest of you. But 
whether that isso or not, here is my view. I quite agree with 
Dr. Craven, who has written quite voluminously on this subject, 
that Constitutional Rules and Standing Rules mean the same 
thing. The Resolution introduced in 1800 in the General Assem- 
bly was in these words. It was never acted upon. It was laid 
on the table. “ Whereas, every constitution which is the work 
of fallible men, is neceasarily imperfect and ought to contain 
provision for its amendment, and whereas the Constitution 


_ of the Presbyterian Church in these States is generally under- 


stood to contain such provision in the sixth section of the 
eleventh chapter.” Now, there was what some man—it don’t 
say who—introduced to the General Assembly, and said it was 

generally understood to coatair. On the morning of that day , 
when they passed the first of these resolutions, what had the 

plan of government provided? Why, it had provided in the sixth 

section and the eleventh chapter a mode by which the General 

Assembly should propose. They had provided a mode by which 

the Constitution proper could be changed when the General As- 

sembly. which had the oversight of the whole thing, should see 

that this thing did not work right, and the other thing did not 

work right, and it would formulate action and send it down to 
the presbyteries,and they should adopt it by a majority vote. 

This Book of Discipline was the mode by which the Church was 

to be governed all through its course. 

Now, they had provided a majority rule by which that Consti- 
tution was tobe altered. What did they do next? Why, in the 
next breath they resolved that the true intent and meaning of 
the above revocation by the Synod is that the Form of Govern- 
mentand Book of Discipline and Confession of Faith as now 
ratified is to continue to be our Constitution. Put in your semi- 
colon as it is in the original book,and you have a complete 
thought; namely, that those three documents were to continue 
to be our constitution as the former resolution had said. They 
had provided in the former resolution for the alteration of the 
Constitution in its limited sense, but they had so far made no 
provision as to how the Confession of Faith was to be altered. 
They put it in such a position that it would be a very hard thing 
ever to change that Confessionof Faith. Thisis what they said, 
that the Confession of Faith and practice—that is the one thing 
by which that book is constantjy called—unalterable, unless 
two-thirds of the presbyteries under the care of the General As- 
sembly shall propose—not make eyes at the girl, or anything of 
the kind—alterations er amendments, and such alterations or 
amendments shall be agreed to and enacted. There is the legis- 
lative power that my v-nerable brother could not see. : 

Now, Brethren, that is my reading of that Adopting Act. I 
have taken the trouble to look at the original document in Dr. 
Craven’s possession. The sense that 1 put upon that is this: 
That this Synod of New York and Philadelphia has said that by 
a majority you may alter all matters of detail because those.are 
matters of expediency and not a matter of divine revelation. 
But when you come to the matter of the Confession of our 
Faith we wanta different rule; we want a two-thirds rule; and 
we won't trust a large body like the General Assembly, which, 
as Dr. VanDyke has said is often swayed by eloquence. Why, if 
you had taken a vote right after he spoke this overture would 
have gone right through. [Laughter.] 

Now, look how my interpretations put these fathers of ours in 
aperfectly proper position, and they do not contradict them- 
selves. Then they have laid down one rule by which you shall 
alter by a majority rule the Constitution proper, that which we 
think we derived by the divine inspiration of God. 

Now, I want to say just a word about Dr. Van Dyke’s iliustra- 
tion about the young ladies winking and thus proposing before 
the young men propose with their lips. I would like to go 
through this audience and ask these young ladies that 1 see here 
whether that is the way they are going to do their business, 
and I would like to ask this Assembly if that is the way these 
fathers and all these married men get their wives. |Laughter.] 
Ido not believe it. Proposal implies initiation of the whole 
process, putting in form, talking it over, writing it down ex- 
actly as you want it, and the young man comes to the girl and 
says: ‘‘ My dear Jane, will you be my wife?’’ There is the -pro- 
posal, and you may discuss it as much as you please, proposal 
means that. What did this book of Government say in this 
sixth section? It says the General Assembly may propose, and 
you will require a great many dictionaries to find any other 
meaning than that in it. My argument is that the idea is that 
these fathers of ours who I believe were governed in this thing 
as divinely as the Fathers who formulated the Constitution of 
the United States—and some of -them were the very men that 
did it—I believe that they builded better than they knew. They 
intended to make it a very difficult matter to change this 
Confession of Faith. It had stood the test of one hundred and 
fifty years, and they intended that if there ever should be a 
change it should only be such a one as should be so uni- 

verzal that the people would come up and say: “Ob, we want 
this.” Now, this report of my friend Dr. Roberts proposes to 
change the whole of that. It takes away the power from the 
presbyteries, except in a certain contingency, and it places 
it in the General Assembly to propose. Either the Gen- 
eral Assembly or the presbyteries shall propose. We know it 
says the presbyteries shall propose, and not only a two-thirds, 
but they cut it down to one-third, and one-third can force the 
Assembly to send it down and have the presbyteries all vote 
upon it. What more does this report do? It takes out of that 
Adopting Act and puts into the power of this Assembly. They 
have no judicial power. The Adopting Act says the presby- 
teries shall propose and the General Assembly shall enact and 
approve if it sees fit. [ amtoid on this floor that thereisa 
powerto repeal that Adopting Act. I differ from my friends 
whosay that. The only power that had a right to repeal that 
Adepting Act went out of existence on the 29th of May, 1788, and 
it never will re-assemble. That Act is irrevocable. If that 
doctrine is not true, the only way of amending it is by follow- 
ing out what this law says, and that is that the presbyteries 
shall propose the amendment and the General Assembly shall 
enact and approve. Where is the power of this Assembly to 
send down its overtures to the presbyteries? You cannot find 
it in the sixth section of the twelfth chapter. You cannot find 
itin the Adopting Act, because that Actgives the General As- 
sembly no power to senddown. The General Assembly is not 
to enact and approve as the Adopting Act says. Under what 
law, gentlemen, are you working? This General Assembly is a 
body of limited powers, and if you cannot find the power 
in the Coastitution or the Adopting Act the power 
does not exist. Under what law is this overture to be sent 
down? The Adopting Act provides that if they are 
proposed the General Assembly should enact and approve. 
Take this view, that Dr. Craven is right in saying that constitu- 
tional rules and standing rules are the same thing, and the 
General Assembly of 1799 said so. I differ with Dr. Patton in 
that, and, of course, 1 apologize for differing with him just as 
my Brother Van Dyke did, for I love him just as much as my 
Brother Van Dyke does. Some one wrote a very capital article 
in the New York Observer, in which he has a theory about that, 
and an argument which has very great power init. I won't 
repeat it, because I take it for granted that you have all read it, 
because if you don’t take the New York Observer, why, all I have 
got to say is you ought to take it. [Laughter ] If this interpre- 
tation is right, see how we save the fathers from the charge 
that has been made against them, that they have committed 
an Unconstitutional Act. Isay that every one of the amend- 
ments made in 1804 and 1805 was made under that sixth sec- 
tion, and they were made constitutionally. I am free to con- 
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changes in the Confession of Faith. It has been said that this 
Adopting Act has been the subject of criticism for a great many 
years. The General Assembly of 1820 ordered it to be printed, 
it had been lost sight of, as those things were in the early days. 
Where haé the General Assembly, in a single instance, violated 
that proposition in regard to the Confession of Faith? Never 
but in one, and that was in 1887 in regard to the overture allow- 
ing a man to marry his deceased wife's sister. 

A Member: If | am not mistaken, the question wes submitted 


obligation to provide for our infirm and aged ministers, not as a 
matter ~ charity. but as a debt due alike 4 them and to Cnrist, 
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in an overture in 1826. 

Mr. Junkin: Well, maybe I am mistaken about it, 1 may bave 
overlooked it. Now, the Assembly of 1844 appointed another Com- 
mittee on thés very subject of marriage. They said that the 
Adopting Act applied to the whole thing. but the action of 1804 
and 1805 abrogated the whole question and left it stand as to the 
Confession of Faith. That report never was adopted by the Gen- 
era! Assembly. It was referred tothe next Assembly, and that 
next Assembly indefinitely postponed it When did it come up 
next? Why, in 1804. The presbyteries sent up a memorial ask- 
ing that a change be made in regardtothe marriage law. The 
Committee reported against it, and One of the grounds was that 
it impliei that the General Assembly had the right to initiate 
it. 

New, brethren, those are all the cases in which the question of 
the Adopting Act has ever been considered, so far as 1 know. 

A Member: [refer Brother Junkin to page 1% of Baird’s * Di- 
gest.” (Handing book to the speaker.) 

Mr. Junkin: [Reading] “ The Committee on Mr. McCrim- 
mon’s appeal’’—ah, I see; the brother is right. There is another 
Assembly that didit. [Applause and laughter.] 

Well, I'd rather have you applaud me with your heads than 
with your hands. But still, let the applause go for what it is 
worth. Brethren who applaud, do two wrongs make aright? If 
it was vontrary to the Constitution, is it right todo it? I won't 
take any illustration from the Civil Court, but I will take it 
from the Constitutional Court. If a Constitutional Court makes 
a mistake in its decision in the law, and it sees that it has made 
a mistake, it goes back on itself and says that it did wrong; and 
Judge Willson is just the kind of a man to say that he did wrong. 

Judge Willson [interposing:] But I haven't done it this time. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. Junkin: No, not this time; but when we get into an at- 
mosphere where our vision is clouded perhaps it distorts our 
view of the law. If three General Assemblies have undertaken 
to do what was wrong under the force of circumstances, that is 
no reason why we should follow their example. Now my objec- 
tion to this report is that itis revolutionary. Itis undertaking 
to send down an overture to the presbyteries, and I want my 
brother, Dr. Roberts, when he comes to reply to the speeches 
that may be made to tell me under what clause of the Constitu- 
or the Adopting Act you wil) send down this overture. Now, let 
me say a word in addition as to what Dr. Van Dyke said seriously 
in regard to proposal, I call your attention to the fact that in 
the sixth section the power is given to the General Assembly to 
propose overture. [call attention to the fact that the General 
Assembly is given in the twelfth chapter the power to declare 
what the faith of the Church is as defined in our catechism. I 
call the brethren’s attention to another fact, that when there is 
a given power bestowed upon a person in regard to any particu- 
lar thing, it excludes the idea that he has not any other power, 
and when you couple with that the fact that the person who 
bestows the power makes a distribution of the powers in relation 
to the subject matter on which the legislation or the power is 
bestowed, then it simply becomes irresistible that the Adopting 
Act gave the General Assembly only the powers with regard to 
doctrine. That implies that they have no other power except 
those conferred in regard to doctrine. That is my argument. 
And when you put on it the fact that the Adopting Act has 
clothed the presbyteries alone, whether the power to propose 
whether by wink or squeezing of the hand, or anything else, it 
means that nobody e)se shall do the proposing. 

The only argument against al! that is, ** Ob, it is such a difficult 
thing:” and Dr. Van Dyke was frank enough to confess it, that 
this would heip along revision--help the revision movement. 
Exactly. I say, brethren, altho we do live in the nineteenth 
century, that {do not believe our religion isso ecstatic that it ex- 
ceeds these of the fathers who founded this Constitution. I 
want to remain on this Adopting Act, so that those who want to 
shake the faith and practice under which this magnificent 
Church of ours has prospered for one hundred years, so that we 
met in Philadelphia and glorified her almost up where the great 
apostle who gave us in a connected form is now living, and now 
we find out that we know a great deal more than our fathers 
did. Isay that { want that Confession of Faith left so that it 
will be a very difficult matter to have it changed. Why, sir, in 
this day of electric telegraph, if the brethren who want the Con- 
fession of Faith to go as far as they want it to, what is there to 
prevent their formulating it right now, and sending it down to 
the presbyteries, and if there are not two-thirds of them who 
take enough interest in it to say ** We propose this to the General 
Assembly,” then I submit that our fathers were wiser than we 
and that we had better let the Confession of Faith alone. Let us 
stand on the Adopting Act, and not upon that which may be 
changed in such an easy manner. 


SATURDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


On motion of Dr. McCracken, seconded by Dr. Craven, 
the Moderator and Stated Clerk were directed to send the 
fraternal greetings of this General Assembly to the South- 
ern Presbyterian Churcb, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and to the United Presbyterian Church, now in 
session this week and next week. 

The Moderator asked, and was granted, the indulgence of 
the Assembly to allow Dr. Smith to submit at this timea 
report from the Committee on Revision of the Proof-Texts 
of the Confession of Faith and Larger Catechism, which 
report was submitted, accepted, and placed on the docket. 

The Moderator: The order of the day at this time is Min- 
isterial Relief. 

REPORT ON MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 

Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke then read the report of the Com- 
mittee on this subject, showing that, during the year clos- 
ing April Ist, 1890, remittances of money were sent to 241 
miristers, to 358 widows of ministers, and to 24 orphan 
families of ministers. The whole number cf families 
during the year at the Mioisters’ Home at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., was 18, making a total of 642 families 
on the roll of the Board—an increase of 27 over lest 
year. The contributions during the year from churches, 
Sabbath-schools and individuals, amounted to $105 369. 
The interest of the permanent fund amounted to $34 911.84. 

The report closed with the following recommendation: 


“ Resolved—First: That this General Assembly acknowledges, 
n behalf of the whole Church which we represent, the solemn 








naThiede This Assemtly recommend to the churches to con- 
tribute to this Board during the coming.year not. less than 
— which, in our judgment, is the lowest amount needed 
he adequate prosecution of the work of the Boa: 
* Your Committee recommend that the following members of 
the Board whose terms of service expire with this Assembiy be 
ected: Rev. John A. Locke; Rev. Hen Sharpe, D.D.; Rob- 
ert C. Erdman, Esq.; and John B. Wattles, yd 





Dr. Cattell and Mr. Wm. G. Dodge, then spoke in sup- 
port of the adoption of the report and the recommenda- 
tions contained in it, and the report and recommendations 
were adopted. 

When the report on the method of changing the Consti- 
tution came up it was resolved to limit the time of all 
speakers, after Dr. Crosby and Dr. Patterson have spoker, 
to ten minutes. 


DR. CROSBY'S SPEECH. 


Howard Crosby, D.D.: Mr. Moderator: —I dislike long speeches, 
and in spite of this vote I will not make along one, The report 
of your Committee on the method of amending brings before us 
just simply two questions. One is: Can our Constitution be 
amended, our organic law? and, secondly, If so, bow? 

It has been stated here, in the most remarkable way, that we 
have something above the Constitution. It is called the Adopt- 
ing Act. I do not know where it would be put, what name could 
be given it. Itisasort of High Olympian god above all things 
else which cannot be touched while all constitutions can be 
amended. Itisanondescript. I donot find it anywhere except 
in the Presbyterian Church, [Laughter.] 

Now, I do not believe that there is anything above our Consti- 
tution, as far as we are concerned. What isthe Adopting Act? 
In our book we have but two utterances that are connected 
with this whole subject. One utterance is the Adopting Act 
itself, and tae otheris the sixth section of the twelfth chap- 
ter, which has regard to constitutional rules. , 

In the Adopting Aet it is stated that all amendments of the 
Book of Discipline, the Form of Government and the Confes- 
sion of Faith shall be proposed by the presbyteries, and shall 
after receiving of the vote two-thirds of the presbyteries be con- 
sidered and approved, if necessary, if they think fit, and 
enacted by the Assembly. While Section 6, Chapter XII, de- 
clares that something else that is not the Form of Government, 
that is not the Book of Discipline, that is not the Confession of 
Faith, but is called Constitutional Rules—that they should be 
proposed by the Assembly, and become valid when one-half of 
the presbyteries have said yea. 

Now, what is the Adopting Act? I assert that it is nothing 
but a constitutional rule. It is not a part of the Constitution. 
It is not a part of the Form of Government. It is not a part of 
the book of Discipline. Itis not a part of the Confession of 
Faith. It does not belong to that category. It doe: not de- 
mand, therefore, two-thirds of the presbyteries. It is not 
given to the Assembly to discuss and enact afterward. It does 
not belong to that category. The Adopting Act belongs, as far 
as our rules are concerned, to the sixth section of the twelfth 
chapter. It is a constitutional rule. And, therefore, I hold 
that we have as an Assembly, according to our Constitution, a 
right to adopt this report, and on the asseni of a majority of the 
presbyteries we have aright toalter the Adopting Act or the 
law which the Adopting Act has given us. 

So that instead of this being a great, high, Olympian god 
above all else that cannot be disturbed, it is a lower thing than 
the Constitution. It isa thing more easily to be altered than 
the Constitution. It isa constitutional rule, and it is not as 
high as the Constitution itseif. 

Now, in regard to the method in which it should be done,a 
great deal has been said about proposing. If lam right in my 
premises Section 6 of Chapter XII tells the Assembly to propose. 
and we have a right to propose. But-suppose it did not come 
under that category and belonged to the other. Very well, as 
long as longas acertain number of presbyteries—in one case 
one-half andin another case two-thirds—desire a thing, that 
isthe spirit of all the law, and the Church is to have it. That 
is the spirit of the law. As long as two-thirds or one-half of 
the presbyteries, in either of these cases, propose to the Assem- 
bly, it is none of our business or any body’s else business how 
they came to propose, whether it was by another proposition 
coming from ontside or a troposition coming from the Assem- 
bly. As long as the connection between presbyteries’ pro- 
posals and Assembly's action is made we have got nothing to 
do with what was anterior. 

And hence we have a perfect right, even if the other side is 
correct, as an Assembly to ask the presbyteries if they will pro- 
pose this, that orthe other to the Assembly. [Applaase.] 

And that is the only way io which wé can ever expect pres- 
byteries to actin common. The General Assembly is the grand 
center of union; the exchange,if you please; and it is just 
through the General Assembly that the voice of the people 
would be heard. It is just in that way that allchanges would 
be made. The Church represented by its presbsteries here 
would ssuy: “ Here is a certain question that the Church is full 
of now; let us ask the presbyterles to propose it.”’ [In that way 
we could get a uniform style of meeting a question bv a proposi- 
tion from the presbyteries. It is the natural way, and for us to 
find fault with the Assembly for proposing because the presby- 
teries have to propose is fallacious, for we only propose to them 
that they shall propose. [Applause.] 

Ido not connect this report inthe slightest degree with any 
other question that shall come before the Assembly. I believe 
they are to be kept separate and apart. I believe the lines are 
not to be drawn io this as‘ they are drawn in another subject that 
will come before us. I kncw they are not the same, I know 
there are members of this Assembly who think differently from 
myself who are agreed with me ia the view I wake of this report, 
and think that this report will be a measure of peace and order 
and conservatism for the whole Church. Why? Because there 
has been, as we all know, a doubt about the interpretatation of 
the Adopting Act and of the sixth section of the twelfth chapter. 
We all have our minds perhaps made up on it in different ways 
and we are all very decided; but nevertheless there is this dif- 
erence of opinion. Now, when we come and settle the question 
by a clear-cut statement like this that question is never more 
goiag to disturb us. The Church has acted on the principle of 
this proposition in the past. [t has been said here that it was 
doing wrong. Very well. Let us prevent it from doing wrong 
by enacting this law that would make it right. We see that the 
desire of the Church is to run counter to what some of those gen- 
tlemen think to be the right interpretation of the Adopting Act. 








Now then, l-t us accept this report and then we will make per- 
fectly plain what duty is to all. and we will show that we are as 
the Presbyterian Church by no means ready to break any law; 
but we are ready to make plain and clear tbe laws which now 
and for a long time have been differently interpreted. 

My only two points, then. are these: First, That the whole 
idea of proposing is misunderstood by some of-our friends on the 
other side, and the Assembly has a right to move; but nothing 
comes until the presbyteries have proposed—that is, if we take 
their view of the procedure. Second, My other and main point 
is this, that the Adopting Aét is nothing more than a constitn- 
tions! rule; that the Synod had no power whatever to make any- 
thing else than a constitutional rule with regard to the Consti- 
tution they have formed, and that, therefore, that constitutiona} 
rale can be abrogated at any time or altered by the Church 
hereafter. 

Now, one thing else. The Church is not two persons making a 
contract with one another, and there has been a false analogy 


_ created here in some minds. It is this. If a man, by his will, 


makes a certain law as regard his property, and that man 
dies, that law which he has made in regard to his property can- 
not be changed. That is because there isacontract. There is 
a quid pro quo. It is between two parties. But there is here 
no body, civil or ecclesiastical that is double. It is only indi- 
vidual, and it cannot, therefore, bind itself forever. [Applause.} 
If any ecclesiastical body should bind itself forever, by doing 
that it would show its folly, because it would be wiser than it 
would be in any future generation. [Applause.] 

I therefore hope that we have a perfect right te arrange es we 
please concerning our organic law, that there is nothing of this 
strange nebulus divinity over us that demands that we shail 
never move or budge or change—that there is nothing of that 
kind, except in some minds, that it does not belong in our 
Church to recognize anything above our Constitution, and 
therefore we have a perfect right to change it according to law. 
We do not want tobe contrary to law,and if I am right we 
will change the Adopting Act according to the sixth section of 
Chapter XII. But even if not, even if we are to change it as we 
would change the Form of Government, thefi we are to do it in 
that form prescribed by the Adopting Act; after which the 
Adopting Act, if this is accepted by-two-thirds of the presbyter- 
ies, has no more power whatever. [Applause.] 


DR. PATTERSON’S SPEECH. 


Dr. Patterson: Permit me to say, Mr. Moderator, as the other 
brethren have said, that I am notinfluenced in my position on 
this question by my views on the subject of revision, which is 
the measure that is pending before us. The view that I have on 
this general question is one that [ reached years ago from ua 
special study of the Constitution, and if I were in favor of press- 
ing amend ments [ would still have this view on this question. 

Dr. Van Dyke, in reply to an expression of Dr. Patton about 
the legislative power of the Assembly, denied that there was 
anything of that kind in this bedy. and he looked into the 
Form of Government to show tbat there was nothing which 
expresses legislative power as resting in the General Assembly. | 
was expecting that he would have read this, which would be an 
answer to one meaning of the word “ legislative.” Inthe declar- 
atiou of the fundamental principles of our Church it says that 
** All Church power, whether exercised by the bodv in general or 
in the way of representation by delegated authority,is only 
ministerial and declarative.” Thatis to say that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the only ruleof faith and morals upon which any 
Cnurch judicatory ought to pretend to make Jaws to bind the 
conscience, and that all other decisions shcuid be founded 
upon the revealed law of God. 

In that sense, we all deny legislative power in the General 
Assembly; but we also deny it in the presbyteries, in all of the 
Church courts. That is one meaning of the word legislative. But 
Dr. Van Dyke answers himself in giving another meaning of the 
word legislative. which is the one that President Patton evi- 
dently bad in mind, and which is the common one as we use it 
He admitted that the Adopting Act lies at the basis of this re- 
port, as I took down his words. Very well. If that be so that 
declares in so many words the very existence of this power in 
the General Assembly. 

And let me say before [ go further, to simplify the matter, 
that my whole speech wiil bear upon this question of the final 
enacting power of the General Assembly, and in order to indi- 
cate the train of it I wish here, at the outset, to give notice that 
at the proper time for amendments I will offer the following 
amendments: 

First. At the close of section first insert the words: “A sub- 
sequent General Assembly shall agree to and enact them.” 

And [ shall propose to insert substantially the same words 
at the end of the first sentence in Section 20f the proposed 
overture. 

I shel! also move to add the same words at the end of Section 
8. And then I shall move to strike out Section 5, which will be 
unnecessary. Whenever it shall appear to the General Assembly 
that any proposed amendments or alterations shall have re- 
ceived a majority or two-thirds vote of all the presbyteries as 
may be requisite, the General Assembly shall declare such 
amendments or alterations to have been adopted, and the same 
shall immediately go into effect. 

The Adopting Act reads thus: ** Resolved, That the true inten: 
and meaning et the above ratification by the Synodis . . 
and enacted by the Genera! Assembly.” 

That recognizes an enacting power in the General Assembly. 
Is not anenacting power a legislative power? What is a judi- 
cial body to enact? It is admitted that this lies at the basis of 
the report which we are to consider. It shows that the Synod 
in adopting the Constitution of the Church and creating the 
General Assembty recognized the fact that it was to have an en- 
acting power. If I were disposed to turn aside from this I think 
I could show that Dr. Crosby is wrong in making this merely 4 
constitutional rule. A great deal is gained by reading not only 
the Digest but the full records of the body, and any one who wil! 
read them at length will see that that was passed not after the 
Constitution had been adopted, but at thesame time. I know it 
has been asserted that it was passed after the Constitution was 
adopted. But it is embodied inthe midst of the resolutions by 
which in one form and another the different parts of our Con- 
stitution were adopted. The final enacting act appears after 
that resolution was passed. lt is one of the series of the enact- 
ing resolutions which gives the Constitution any rower at al! 
over the Church. 

In the next place, let it be freely admitted that the precedent+ 
are on both sides of the question as to whether, after a majority 
in one case, or two-thirds of the presbyteries in the other, have 
expressed their consent to amendments, whether the Generai 
Assembiy shall simply declare that they are law or enacted. 
One Assembly has taken one ground. and another Assembly has 
taken another ground. But can we finds precedert which takes 
this position: That after the requisite number of the presbyter- 
ies have expressed their willingness by their vote to make a 
change in the Constitution the Assembly can refuse to enact it’ 
If a precedent of that kind can be found, that is one of the 
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strongest of all. If, however,in the history of our Church 
amendments have been agreed to after being approved to by 
the requisite number of the presbyteries, if ever they have been 
refused to be putin Yorce by the General Assembly, that isa 
precedent the force of which cannot be denied. Mr. Moderator, 
you know tbat there is such a precedent, and it bas not yet been 
referred to. I turn to the Digest, pages 328 and 329. The General 
Assembly of 1826 submitted a series of amendments to the Con- 
stitution in regard to judicial matters, and they were acted upon 
by the presbyteries. The presbyteries voted in favor of all of 
them but one. Then the General Assembly, taking the matter 
upagain for fresh consideration, and treating the question ina 
legislative way, finally indefinitely postponed those amend- 
ments, and they have never gone into force. If the theory of 
the other side be true those amendments ought to bein the book 
to-day, and yet they never have been. Here is theaction of the 
Assembly: “That on examining the proposed amendments 
. « « (reading from page 328). . . therefore Resolved, That the 
consideration of the said proposed amendments be and the same 
is hereby indefinitely postponed.” 

That is the legislative form of expression. 

Now, I cannot see wherein the five of them which were 
approved by the presbyteries, were not complete. It is not 
necessary to know the exact subjects of them, because here 
comes in one point, whatever they may have been, that altho 
the presbyteries adopted five of them, the General Assem- 
bly refused to enact those five because they had rejected the 
sixth. The whole theory on which Dr. Van Dyke especially 
argued the case, and the theory which underlies this report as 
I read it, is one that is a total departure from the historical 
principles of our American Presbyterianism ard one of the es- 
sential principles of our system. Dr. Van Dyke summed it all 
up in the statement that the presbyteries existed before the 
General Assembly, they give power to the General Assembly, 
and the General Assembly is the mere creature of the presby- 
teries without power. Now, I say that is against the historical 
genesis of our system; and in presenting this I will be able to 
give some history which bears in a very important way upon 
the argument which some of them perhaps have overlooked. I 
think it settles this whole question. Originally there was in 
this country a Presbytery. It was never called the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia in its own minutes, altho in the printed min- 
utes at the head of the page it is called the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia. The minutes always said “ At a Presbytery.” That 
body kept on for about sixteen years, and then it grew so that it 
was necessary for it to subdivide itself and arrange for its own 
existence as a Synod, and in the year 17i6 this action was taken: 


“It having pleased divine Providence so to increase our num- 
ber . . . it was adjourned to meet the next year as a Synod.” 

And iook at the way they close up the record: “Our next 
meeting being appointed as a synod, it is ordered that the pres- 
ent Moderator open the same by prayer.” 

Now, go further and take the minutes of 1717, the Synod of 
Philadelphia, and on the first page you find this: ** The Moder- 
ator of the last synod being hindered from being here at the 
time appointed by the last year’s synod, he was appointed this 
day at ten o’clock and preached his synodical sermon.” 

The presbytery in dividing itself and making the three subor- 
dinate presbyteries cailed itself a synod, and the next year’s 
synod in referring to it called itasynod. Now, what does that 
show? Why, that synod is the legal successor of that old pres- 
bytery. 

Well, then, we go on, and in 1777 or 1778 the Church had be- 
come so large that it was impossible for them to be content with 
only one synod, and the number of presbyteries had increased, 
and steps were then taken to sub-divide that one synod into 
four synods, and to constitute out of the body of it a General As- 
sembly.and concurrently with that action they reconstructed all 
the presbyteries, adepted the various parts of the Constitution, 
and determined that the General Assembly should become a 
deliberative body. That old Synod was for a part of the time 
a delegated. body. It was a mere matter of convenience: all 
through they make these changes for the sake of conven- 
lence. That General Assembly then became the legal successor of the 
old Synod, as the Synod was the legal successor of the old General 
Assembly, which covered the whole field of the Church. That Synod, 
in adopting the Constitution, did not submit it to the presbyteries for 
their approval. They did send it out to receive-suggestions from the 
presbyteries and also suggestions from the churches. They published 
drafts of their action a year in advance, and got suggestions from the 
presbyteries and the churches under their care; and that body, by its 
own power, by its own enacting power, without submission to the 
presbyteries, adopted the Constitution that you now have, and put in 
it and in the enacting clause the limitation of power. That was the 
voluntary surrender of the powers of that o!d Synod in becoming a 
General Assembly, and is therefore to be strictly construed. The en- 
acting power then remains in this body, and cannot be taken away by 
any such construction as some brethren put upon it. The General As- 
sembly cannot make any change in the Constitution unless the presby- 
teries first vote in favor of it; but it has the power to refuse to enact 
what the presbyteries may have approved. That is the general prin- 
ciple of our Church. I do not think it can be chailenged. 

And 2ow, to sum up as quickly as I can: The first objection that I 
have to the proposed measure now before us is, that it proposes a de- 
parture from this old historical Presbyterian principle; and to do that 
would be revolutionary in a worse form than Mr. Junkin used the 
word yesterday. It would be at war with one of the fundamental 
principles of that system that we have, and tho there may be the tech- 
nical and legal right to do that, there is no Presbyterian right on our 
part to sacrifice a principle of our system. 

Then I find some objections here which I think ought to have weight 
with you, brethren, whether you adopt this exposition of our funda- 
mental law or not. One of those objections is this, that if ever this 
overture should be adopted it would be possible for a minority of the 
Church to change the Constitution, the Form of Government, the 
Book of Discipline, doctrinal articles and all. How? In this way. 
Section 4: ‘ It shall be obligatory on the General Assembly to trans- 
mit to the presbyteries for approval or disapproval any overture or 
overtures submitted to it, concurrently by one-third of all the presby- 
teries. In such case the overture or overtures shall be formulated 
and transmitted by the General Assembly receiving the same.” Not 
the slightest power of consideration allowed to the General Assembly; 
not even the right to postpone for a year. They must be formulated 
and transmitted by the General Assembly receiving the same if a 
third of the presbyteries ask. The Assembly is bound, as a ministe- 
rial agent, to send down to the other presbyteries of the Church 
any proposition to amend, and then if two-thirds answer affirmatively 
the Assembly is to have no right to consider again; but must declare 
itenacted. From the beginning to the end that power which has laid 
in the General Assembly from the first to consider all measures be- 
fore it, is taken away. And brethren, do you know that it would be 
in the power of two-thirds of the presbyteries containing a minority of 
the members of the General Assembly thus to make these changes 
against the wishes of the majority? You may say that that is 
possible, but not at all probable. Ah, the possibility of it wherever 
it appears should be guarded by law. I have looked carefully 
through all the figures to see whether it is at all possible, and it is; and 
I say under that taking away from the General Assembly in which 


are the representatives from the whole Church its power to act, it 
would be possible for a minority of the Church to change the Con- 
stitution. A 

And then, as connected with that, while this report asserts that 
questiuns of doctrine ovght to be considered as upon a higher plane 
than discipline and worship, yet in another cf its provisions we really 
make it easier tochange the Confession than even the Form of Gov- 
ernment. How so? Section First: “ Amendments or alterations of 
the Form of Government, Book cf Discipline and Directory for Wor- 
ship may be proposed by the General Assembly to the presbyteries, 
but shall not be obligatory on the Church unless a majority of all the 
presbyteries approve thereof in writing.” May be propo.ed. That 
recogbizes the right of the Assembly baving on its floor the Commis- 
sioner; from all the Church to consider these questions. That is the 
legislative right, the right of the majority to consider before they are 
sent down to the presbyteries. But when it comes to the 4 ctrine 
that if a third of the presbyteries ask for it the Assembly cannot con- 
sider but must send out, why, thatis giving a minority power over 
the majority. Under this there would be a possibility of having the 
Confession of Faith altered more easily than the Form of Govern- 
ment, because the General Assembly represent the whole, and having 
the Commissioneis {rem all parts have the right to consider and re- 
fuse to send down an amenoment to the Form of Government, but 
on the request of a third of the presbyteries have no right to refuse to 
send down amendments to the confession. [Applause.] 

This, then, is the gexeral position. I do not intend myself to raise 
the question that Dr. Crosby has brought up. Whatever be the exact 
force of that old Adop‘ing Act here is a proposition now to make 
serious changes, and | claim it if it isthe purpose of the majority to 
pass such an amendment as is putin here, you ought to guard aguinst 
the evils that I have shuwn to you, which he embedced in this meas- 
ure. It isa departure from the well-established historical principles 
of our Church—a total departure from what has always been recog- 
nized as a Presbyterian principle. It puts us in danger of having 
the majority overruled by the minority in the most serious matter 
than can come before tne Church. It exposes the Confession of 
Faith, containing the doctrine’s to a greater danger than would assail 
the mere technicality incidental tothe subordinate parts of ithe Gov- 
ernment. Strike out that dangerous feature andingert, as can be in- 
serted, the recogniticn of the final enacting power, and you save your- 
selves and the Church inthe future from dangers that are possible. - 
{Applause.] 





GOVERNOR BEAVER’S SPEECH. 


I shall not argue. I shall simply illustrate. I do not believe that 
the fountain can rise higher than its source. I do not believe that 
the Adopting Act binds this Assembly or any Assembly hand and foot. 
{Applause.] I am in full sympathy, in hearty accord and sympathy, 
with the object uimed at and to be attained by this overture; and yet I 
cannot vote for the overture. [Applause.] 

Sir, back of adopting acts, back of constitutions, back of barrier 
acts, there is a principle which underlies popular government that 
was brought to us in the “* Mayflower,” which is dearer than all, and 
that is that the will of the majority must be the law of all. [Applause.] 
This overture overturns that sacred law handed down to us from the 
Fathers, and, as Dr. Patterson has shown, makes it possible—ay, 
makes it probable- that the minority of the Church can rule it, and 
can change our Form of Government and our Confession. 

Now, let me illustrate. Here is the Presbytery of New York with 
fourteen representatives. Seven presbyteries with two commission- 
ers would put the New York Presbytery, where? It would have just 
one-seventh of the power. It would be infinitely inferior to the seven 
presbyteries with two commissionerseach. Do you see now, with this 
simple illustration that these seven presbyteries would have seven- 
eighths of the power of the New York Presbytery? And if you take 
away the authority of the supreme body of the Church to legislate 
upon this subject, to consider it and to enact it, you take away the will 
of the majority, and you put the minority upon us. 

Brethren, look ahead. We are not legislating for to-day. We are 
not legislating for a century. We are legislating for the life of the 
Church. We are extending our preebyteries in foreign lands, and in 
the Southern country, and we caunot extend them too rapidly, and 
we cannot give them too much of a voice in the Church, provided we 
restrain and hedgeabout that voice, keeping in the hands of the 
majority the right to control the policy and the faith—the expression 
cf the faith of the Caurch, Now, it would be possible in time to come 
that small foreign presbyteries uniting togetner could rule and 
dominate and fix and give tothe fature the policy and faith of the 
Chure>d. Now, do ycu intend todotbat? What ovght to be done? 

This overture should be recommitted to this committee. Let them 
ingraft upon it and include in it the amendments which Dr. Patter- 


That is granted by this report. It will be putting it inte the power, as 
has beea shown by Governor Beaver and Dr. Patterscu, of the minor- 
ity of the Courch h‘reatter to mike any changes in the Form of 
Government or in the Confession of Faith; ard this, as Dr. Patton 
said yesterday, is the most important question that can come before 
us, because it lies at the bottom of them all. It would be a smal) 


- Matterif some change should be made in the Confession of Faith 


compared with the power thas lodged, perhaps,in the hands of a 
minority to make any changes that their whims may indicate thrcugh 
all coming time. Our Church will be placei upon a seaof trouble. 


- No man can fortell tae fatare. This réport is like the Trojan horse 


which comes iato our midst to discharge ite armed forces and digrup t 
the Church which it professes to conserve. 

For this reason, I beg the Assembly to go slowly. It is not a matter 
of life and death that this report, if adopted at all, shall be adopted 
now. Butif once it is made a part of the law of the Church, then it 
will be as difficult to change it as it now is to enact it. Let us go 
slowly in this matter, I implore you, and let our hearts tremble within 
us ere we put our hands upon the sacred ark of the Constitution and 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church. It is a solemn trust that is reposed 
in usasaChurch. It has come down to us from the past, holy with 
age; it is redolent and fragrant with sacred memories; it is bedewed 
with martyrs’ blood. Let us not in haste alter this venerable doctrine 
under which our Church has grown and has achieved its reputation 
among the Churches of the earth. [Applause.] 

Juige Alfred Hand: I desire calmly and dispassionately to consider 
this question in the light of the position of the Church at the present 
day. This is a proposition to amend the fundamental law of the 
Church, and a law to amend must always be considered in the light of 
the law as it is. I am here to-day as a judge of the highest court of 
judicature in the Presbyterian Church—I think of the highest court of 
judicature on this earth. [Applause.] The fundamental law of our 
Church states that the General Assembly is the highest court of judi- 
cature of the Presbyterian Church ofthe United States. It is so recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court of the United States. It is so recognized by 
every Supreme Court of every State in this Union; and if any of you 
have ever aspired to the position of aJudge of the Supreme Court or 
the highest Court of Appeals you enjoy it to-day by your position as 
a Commissioner here, and you are to perform your duties in this 
respect as solemnly as if you were sitting upon the Supreme Bench of 
the United States. 

With this preamble I wish to state that there is a law to-day which 
provides for the amendment of this Constitution, chiefly, substantially, 
in the same way that it is now provided for if this amendment is 
adopted. If you undertake to construe the Constitution of any State or 
any nation irrespective of the decisions of the highest Court of that 
State or of that nation you will go astray. One of the fundamenta) 
powers, not necessary to be expressed, inherent in any Court of Judi- 
cature, is that it has the right to construe its own Constitution, and the 
corollary of that is that if it does construe its own Constitution that 
construction becomes the law. Dr. Patton said that in 1890 the highest 
Court of this Church made a blunder. Why,it is the power ofa 
highest court of judicature to make its own blunders law. [Laughter 
and applause.] I speak that respectfully. Some of the best laws that 
we have to-day are those which have been made in that way. 

Now, you have heard the Adopting Act read and you know what it 
says, notwithstanding what it means. Tlie Supreme Court of the 
United States have said already that the decision of this Court—the 
Supreme Court of this Church upon its own Constitution is binding 
upon them. I will read the language of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Waton vs. Jones: ** Whenever the ques~ 
tions of discipline, or of faith, or ecclesiastical rule, custom or law have. 
been decided by the highest of those Charch Judicatures to which the 
matter has been carried, the legal tribunals must accept such decision 
as final and as binding on them in their application to the case before: 
them.” 

Now, the Adopting Act has been referred to; and as I read the law 
of this Church upon the subjectit is that the Adopting Act wasin 
force ut the commencement of the history of the Church, just as any 
constitution or part of a constitution is in force, subject to comstruc- 
tion by the highest court in existence. In 1800 contemporaneous 
almost with that Constitution this Court did consider its own constitu- 
tion, and I refer to the action of 1803, 18(4 and 1805, and I care nov 

whether they make a mistake or not, it was a case before them explic- 
itly and clearly brougit up and decided® They had previously de--. 
cided in answer to the Presbytery of Albany that standing rules meant 
constitutional rules, and then in 1893, 1804 and 1905 the question was. 
submitted to the presbyteries whether they would substitute ‘* Con- 
atitutional” in place of * Standing,” and the presbyteries did and that» 
‘| came up before the General Assembly and they appvinted a Committee 
on thesubject and they decided as a court—not as legislators—that iv 





son has suggested. Let them give to the General Assembly the 
right to legislate and to vote upon the overtures which ccme up 
from the presbyteries, and in that way you will preserve the right 
of the majority torule. Otherwise you surrender it, and you sur- 
render the dearest right not oply of the Piesbyterian ( hurer, but of 
popular governmert as well, and if I understard anythirg abcut the 
Presbyterian Church it is that the majority shall rule, and that it has 
given to this country, more than any other body of men, that prio- 
ciple for which we live, and tiat principe for which we are willing 
to die, that the majority shall rule, and that .its will shall be heard 
and must be heeded. [Applause.] 
MR. HOYT’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Hoyt: Mr. Mode: ator, Fathers and Brethren:—When poor Louis 
XVI was told of a riot in the streets of Paris he said: “ This is rebvel- 
lion.” * No, sire,” some of his attendants answered, “ it is a revola- 
tion!” Now our friends speak smocithly and say, ** This isa revo_u- 
tion,” and some say *‘a mild revolution.” i tell you, brethren, itisa 
portentous revolution that we confront to-day. As Dr. Van Dyke frank- 
ly admitted, the adoption of this report will be in tne interests of re- 
vision; that is to say, it will make revision much easier to accomplish. 

Dr. Van Dyke: Mr. Moderator, allow me to interrupt the speaker to 
say that I never used that word. 

Mr. Hoyt: I love Dr. Van Dvke as much és he said he loved Dr. Pat- 
ton, and I would not misrepresent him for the world; and when I said 
that it was intended to make revision easy, that was my inference 
and not his words. However, the point is this, that we are now adopt- 
ing a measure which wi)] meke revision easy, and [ think that revision 
ought not to be made easy, and tbat it ought not to be made easier be- 
cause the age in which we live is too fond of change, to apt to make 
change easy, and that in the fluctuations of public opinion the great 
mass of Christian people look to the Presbyterian Church as a bulwark 
of Faith; and if we give way on important matters like this there will 
bea landslide of the whole body of religious opinicn. Shall it be 
easier to change tne Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, 
which we believe to be derived from tLe Wrerd of God, than to change 
the Constitntion of the United States? I[t requires a two-thirds vote 
of Congress to propose to the States an amenoment to the Constitu- 
tion, and it requires a three-fourths vote of the States to respond in 
the affirmative. And now we, by a bare majority of the Assembly, 
may propose this change to the pretbyteries, and, upon two-thirds 
acting, our hands are tied and the amendment goes into effect. This, 
I say, isa revolution, and we sre not prepared to face it; and if we 
are left in this loose condition, where we will be p’aced by this re- 
port, then there will be no end to the changes that lie beforeus. It 





is a matter of very small moment that those of our friends who favor 
Revision gam any theological amendment now. What they mean, 
and what is demanded, is the power to make charges in the future 


was passed, and that it became a part of the Conatitution, and it has: 
been printed from that day to this, and is the law of the Church to-day. 

Now, it has been argued that that changed the rule with reference 
to the Confession of Faith. Of course, the question came up with 
reference to the form of Government and the other matters. It did 
change the rule with reference to the Confession of Faith, because the 
construction must be the same; but that decision was subject to the- 
authority of this Court to decide—whether beyond its powers or not, I 
care not—in 1840, and this Court decide ! that the decision made before 
did not refer to the Confession of Fa'th. but that that required a two- 
| thirds vote ofthe presbyteries. And that, without repeal, withows the - 
reversal of this present Court, stands as the law to-day,as I read thé 
Digest and the Proceedings of the General Assembly, and to my mind 
it must stand as the law of this Church,and I think it would before 
any Court in theland. They would say that the case which then came 
up was a judicial case and that this Court passed that jadgment, that 
the Confession of Faith must still have two-thirds of the presbyteries 
to act upon it. 

Now, that being the law, if it is the law, this report, right upon the 
heels of that, practically accepts that as the rule of the Constitution 
hereafter to be adopted. 

Now, I would like to say one word with regard to a minority con- 
trolling, and that is this. ‘his report provides in every instance that 
this body shall formulate the overture that goes down to the presby- 
tery, and that is the overture they must vote upon. That guards 
every overture from being against the historical faith of this Church. 
Some one once said: “I don’t care who writes your laws, if you will 
let me write your songs.” I say, if you will let me write your laws, I 
don’t care who passes them. Under this motion this body would have 
the right to formulate any amendment and send it down to the pres- 
byteries for a two-thirds vote to be passed upon it. And that guards, 
in my judgment, every question that has been raised here with regard 
to a minority controlling in this matter. It must be at least seven 
synods that first pass upon this, and it provides explicitly that this 
body shall have control of the form of the overture which goes down; 
they may write it verbatim et literatum. [Applause.) 


ELDER HENRY DAY’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Moderator, Fathers and Brethren : -I would not be surprised 
if you were very impatient in regard to this question; but I hope the 
brethren will remember that we are not legislating but for one cen- 
tury, and we are legislating in matters that are of vital importance to 
the Church; and I protest against getting impatient and pushing this 
thing through so tat we do not know what we do. 

Now, I am out and out a Revisionist. 1 want to state that before I 


start; and, altho this is not connected with revision, I think it will 
have avery important influence upon it. I think the Kevisionists 
ought tu be fair and take into view all questions thut are at issue here; 
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ii $ of Gov- 

ernment, Book of D' ine and Directory for Worship.” 
I do not care to have it decided by this General Assembly that there 
tinction between the Constitution and the Con’ mn ef Faith 


Act—I don’t want that to get into this 
report, not . [shall then move that Chapter XXIII of 
Amendments shall read: “ Article First. Amendments or alterations 
of Form of Government, Book of Discipline and Directory for 
wi may be enacted by the General Assembly.” 

2 to make a change it should be orderly 


vernment is very much like the form of Government of the 
United States. teries’ vote is and ought to be, 
with the vote of the General Assembly—just like Congress and the 


various States. Now, gentlemen, do not take away the right from the 
General Assembly to form . to pass upon, and then to send down 
to the presbyteries any oramendments which we wish to 


make. 

Then let the General Assembly enact this, so that It shall be definite 
and certain. Then it will read: “ Be enacted by the General Assem- 
bly. bat the same bhall not be obligatory on the Church until the same 
shall be tranamitied to all the | preabyteries and shall be approved by a 
majority of them in writing.” Now, as far as has been possible to 

serve the language of the Constitution and of the old resolution of 

fre Adopting Act, it has all been put in here ; and it is of great impor- 

tance in a legal document that you keep in words that have been con- 

strued and of which we all know the meaning. That is a very sens:- 

bie method of procedure—that the General Assembiy, whenever there 
is to be an enactment which will change the Constitution, they, as 
re} the wisdom the numbers and the vote of the Church 
on one side, should have the power to pass upon it. Then it is not 
possible for presbyteries that may be small and where two-thirds ma: 
represent much less than a majority should ever take any great 
van because you have always got the General Assembly repre- 
senting the power and the numbers of the Church; and so any antici- 
pated danger in that respect will be very much lessened. 

Now let us come to the second Section : “Amendments or alteration 
of the Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
may be proposed to the presbyteries by the General pai but 
shall not be obit dn the Church eabeabeapsere® in ‘writin 
two-thirds of all the presbyteries.” If I were 
three-fifths, and I would say it for this reason: As D 
proved, sometimes a small presbytery has a stronger vote and more 
power than a verv large sy * That is not t; that is a wrong 

rinciple ; and [ think if we putin twc-thirds we would not then do 
justice to ourselves. Just go through and see how these small pres- 
yteries may control very large ones. The Presbytery of Bismarck 
has seven ministers in it. and it controls one hu and sixty-five 
ministers of the city of New York. You can see how, in a close ques- 
tion, that would be very wrong. And we must remember that we can- 
not stop majorities. Brother Hoyt may talk about revolution as much 
as he pleases; but I tell you that revolutions so! mes are "3 mes- 
to the world, and they have been the salvation of this coun- 
try. It means that the great body of the people arise and say that this 
or that must be done. They found it out in 1799; and they said that 
whereas there was a discrepancy between the Constitution and this 
resolution, therefore resolved that the resolution be repealed. You 
will find that in Baird’s Digest. They saw the discrepancy at the 
time; and they went on legislating until 1805, when the General As- 
sembly settled that thing, and a vote that all these standing 
are constitutional rules: and in their what did they ~ 
constitutional rules meant? Why, they meant articles of the Consti- 
tution. Isn’t the Article of our Faith and the Rule of our Faith a part 
of our Constitution? Isn’tit the constitutional rule of faith? If it is 
not, then we have not got any. 

Now then, I say, brethren, in managing this matter let us do justice 
to the trnth and overcome that difficulty. I shall move that three- 
fifths of the presbyteries be sufficient to change the Confession of 
Faith. I am also going to move that we strike out Section 4. That will 
take the wind out of Dr. Patterson’s sail very much. If this is taken 
out, then the General Assembly baaed yw upon every measure. They 
won't be obliged to send down any of these overtures that come from 
one jbytery. Yon can trust to every General Assembly to take 
care of iteelf about this. [f they want information, why, they are a 
good deal better judges than you are. If they want that matter con- 
sidered they will refer it to a committee, as they always have done. 
Do not put the General Assembly down as a mere clerk. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has legislative powers. Judge Gibson said, in that 
-great argument that divided the Church, that this General Assembly 
was'a homogeneons body, and it ha’ three great powers—the judicial 
yogee, the legislative power, and the executive power, allinone. As 

ndge Hand has read you, the civil power will not undertake to decide 
~@pv question of e. Mit will leave that to yourselves, 

The Moderator: The time for adjournment has now arrived. 

Dr. Crosby: Before adjournment I second that amendment of 
Brother Day. 

Mr. Day: And I ask that it be recommitted to this Committee to 
consider it again. 

Dr. McCracken: I second that. 

The Moderator: Brethren, it is time to adjourn, and this will all go 

. over as unfinished business. 


_Adjourned until Monday. 


By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT: 


SARATOGA, May 19th, 1890. 

In General Aasem' ly to-day the report of the standing Committee 
on the Board of Education was adopted after several speeches had 
been made. The question of method of revising Confession was re 
ferred back to the Committee after its chairman, Dr. W. Hf. Rob- 
erts, of Lake Forest Seminary, had made astrong speech in favor 
of the report already presented. To the Committee were added Drs. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Brocklyn; F. L. Patton, Princeton; Herrick 
Johnson, Chicago; ard R. M. Patterson, Philadelphia, with elders 
George Junkiv,cf Philadelpbia; Judge Henry B. Sayler, of Indiana; 
and Herry Day, of New York. President Patton announced that he 
would present bis report on the answers to the revision overture on 
‘Thureday morning. 
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THE SOUITHERN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THe Lind of the Sky is enjoying an unusual pleasure at 
having the opportunity of receiving and entertaining in 
their mountain city, Asheville, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

The Assembly met on Thursday morning, and was 
opened by an appropriate sermon by the retiring Modera- 
tor, the Rev. H.G. Hill, D.D., of Fayetteville, N. C., from 
the text, Isaiah Ix, 1-3. After the sermon the Rev. James 
Parks, D.D., of Knoxville, Tenn., was elected Moderator. 
Dr. Parks will mike an excellent presiding officer, as he is 
thoroughly versed in the laws governing the Church, as 

well asin parliamentary rules. He is also blessed witha 
clear and loud voice, which can be heard distinctly over 
the entire Assembly. 

Tais body is not so large as to be uawieldy, consisting of 
not over one hundred and fifty members, including all 
clerks, secretaries and other aitachés; it is also a body 
that is easily controlled, as everything is doae decently 
aud in order. There is never any demonstration allowed— 
no applause, no clapping of hands—but the utmost quiet 
and decorum is at all times maintained. The debates ure 
conducted in the most courteous and gentlemanly manner, 
and decisions acquiesced in.in the kindest spirit. 
t.The old men, both clerieal and lay, are conspicuous by 
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reason of their absence, there being fewer bald heads and 
gray hairs than usual. Tne younger and more vigorous 
element largely prevails. Thi: isdoubtless due to the fact 
are, this year, no very exciting ques'ions to be 
debated, such ag.would require the wise, judicious: ard 
conservative influence and experience of the fathers of the 
Church. This gives a fine rs sm A of sending younger 
men, who may thus uire a familiarity with the practical 
working of an Assembly, aud an experience: which will 
stand them in good stead later in life, when they may 
haze to grapple with matters of grave importance. 
he sabjects so far in sight, to come before this Assem- 
bly, are the approval or rejection of the new Directory of 
Worship, which has already occupied the attention of tbe 
Church from time to time for the past twenty years, but 
which seems no nearer a final decision than 1t did at first, 
as a large majority of the presbyteries have rejected it, or 
uested that it be referred again to the Committee. If it 
takes the Southern Church more than twenty years to re- 
vises9o simple a portion of the Constitution as the Directory 
for Worship, it will take a century for them to revise the 
Confession of Faith, should they ever undertake it. 

The relation of the Church to voluntary societies withiu 
aod without the Church is another question that will be 
considered and which is likely to be thoroughly discussed. 
The general opinion is, in accordance with the polity of the 
Presbyterian Church, that n> societies can be approved of 
that are not directly under thecontrol and review of the 
sessions of each churcb. 

Business proper will commence on Friday morving, from 
which time, the members will be kept busily occupied until 
the Assembly adjourns. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May i5th, 1890. 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


SECOND WEEK. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








THE first report of the Committee on Episcopscy was 


‘read in a tone of sadness by the Chairman of the Commit- 


tee. It was relative to the death of Bishop Holland N. 
McTyeire, who was the senior Bishop of the Church. His 
life was a very active, busy one; he was one of the most 
progressive and influential men Southern Methodism ever 
produced. He led the fight for the introduction of lay 
representation into the Church, which was done at New 
Orleans in 1866; he also championed an extension of the 
pastoral term, and many other measures at that General 
Conference which were considered “innovations” then. 
He fought these measures through with masterly power, 
and such was the impression made upon that General 
Conference by the ability and intellectual strength he 
displayed, that he was elected Bishop by that Conference. 
Subsequently he was made Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Vanderbilt University, and it was his hand 
that guided and his great mind that planned the suc 
cessful career of that great institution. In a word, he was 
pre-eminent in all the great positions which he was called 
to fill. The Church was justly proud of his career, Ja- 
ments his death and reveres his memory. 

The Committee on Episcopacy has very carefully ex- 
amined into the character and conduct of all the Bishops. 
They undergo this searching investigation at every G-ner- 
al Conference. It applies to their administration, their 
official conduct, and to their private character. Any one 
who has even a verbal complaint against any of the 
Bishops as to their official administration can be heard,and 
have it thoroughly investigated. Up to date no Bishop of the 
Southern Methodist Church has ever had a charge of 
immorality made againsthim. The Bishops wield a won- 
derful influence, are most tenderly loved and bigbly re- 
vered. The Committee have reported that all of them are 
found blameless after a most searching investigation. The 
spirit of fraternity pervades the Conference. Christian 
greetings have been telegraphed from the Conference to 
the Southern Baptist Convention now in session at Fort 
Worth, Texas. There are several fraternal delegates 
present. For the first time in the history of the Church 
the British Wesleyan Conference, the Mother Conference 
of Methodism, has sent a delegate to the Southern Meth- 
odist General Conference. The Rev. David J. Waller, 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Conference, is the fraternal 
delegate. He came from across the Atlantic and nearly 
half-way across the continent to bear fraternal greetings 
to this General Conference. On last Wednesday, at eight 
P.M., an immense audience assembled in Centenary Church 
to listen to his fraternal address. On the rostrum sat all 
the Bishops of the Church, together with the Rev. Dr. 
Stone, fraternal delegate to the Conference from the 
Methodist Church of Canada; the Rev. Dr. Bristol, of 
Caicago, and ex-Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, who 
are fraternal delegates from the M. E. Church,and theRev. 
Dr. A. 8S. Hunt, of the American Bible Society—so that on 
the rostrum sat representatives of about four and a half 
millions of Methodists. 

Mr. Walleris a man of splendid physique and of fine 
address. He is a master of the English language, and de- 


livered a most finished and ornate address. He gave a re- 
view and comparison of the Methodists of England and 
the United States, which was intensely interesting. He 
graphically descrived his first impressions of New York 
and spoke of bis interesting visit to Baltimore, which place 
he termed the cradle of Americ:n Methodism. When he 
reached Washington bis greatest puzzle was to decide 
which was the front of the Capitol, bis account of which 
was replete with fine humor. hile there some one showed 
bim that magovificent picture of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, and then apologized for showing 
it to an Englishman, to which he aptly responded that a 
nation which had made such few surrenders as England 
had could afford to look upon those few. 

He gave a very graphic and lifelike picture of English 
Mechodism, of its missionary ani educational enterprises, 
and delivered an address long to be remembered by those 
whose good fortune it was to hear it. 

On Toursday a Negro appeared in the Conference room 
and was soon conducted to the rostrum and introduced to 
the Conference. It was the Rev. E. W. Moseley, fraternal 
delegate from the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. Tbis Church was set off into a separate organi- 
zation by the Southern Methodist Church not long after 
the late War and now numbers about 160,000 members. 
Mr. Moseley opened his address by saying: ‘‘I come from 
an organization which owes its inception and its life to 
you. From the day you gave us birth we have struggled 
on to a fair success, 


Our toils and difficulties have been 








many, but side by side with you, in the bighways and 
hedges we have labored with enthusiasm and patieree I 


‘am not here to speak to you of the peculiar position of the 


Ne in our section of the coun‘rr, but to say to you that 


the day is coming when you will have reason to be proud 


of your dark sous whom you showed the way to Christ.” 
And on be went, touching tender chords of sympathy that 
drew the Conference very near to him, breakivg forth oeca- 
sionally intostrains of native elcquence that charmed his 
hearers. and iftterspr rsing his address with genuine African 
wit and humor, which provoked round after round of rap- 
turous applause. He claimed, with great force in the 
claim, that his Church in the great conservator between 
the Methodists North and South, and stated his firm belief 
that the principles of our boly religion would finally tri- 
umpb over and settle all perplexing questions growing 
out of the race problem. His speech was received with 
evident pleasure and made a profound impression. 

Thursday evening, the Rev. Dr: Bristol, of Chicago, and 
ex Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, fraternal delegates 
from the M. ¥. Church, delivered fraternal addresses in 
Centenary Church before the Conference. Dr. Bristol’s 
address was a finely finished piece of oratory, and it was 
delivered with telling effect. Hewas frequently applauded 
to the echo. Governor Pattison read his addres:—it was 
plaiv, practical and very brief. Both speakers unequivo- 
cally declared themselves in favor of an organic union of 
the Methodism of the North with that of the South, Gov- 
ernor Pattison spoke of the continued existence of the two 
separate organizations as a stigma upon the Chureh. This 
avowed sentiment in tavor of a re-union of the Churches 
was received in respectful and polite, but expressive silence. 
The sentiment in the Church. South, is decidedly opposed 
toare-union. The Southern Caurch is ready to fraternize 
avd co-operate with the Northern Ciurch in a!l proper 
ways to promote seriptural holiness, but it is the ‘leliber- 
ately formed judgment of at least seven-eighths of the 
ministers and members of the Southern Methodist Church 
that it is better for all concerned that the two Methodisms 
remain in separate organizations. Bishop John C. Keener 
responded to the addresses of Dr. Bris*ol and Governor 
Pattison, aud in a very bumorous but decidedly candid 
manner indicated that the best policy for the two Method- 
isms is, to admire each other as much as possible in their 
present senarate organizations and let the subject of 
re-union of the Churches rest. And in this Bishop Keener 
voiced the real sentiment of his Church. 

The two Churches are moving successfully and peace- 
ably forward as it is—if the two bodies were re-united.with 
the present state of feeling on the subject, the union would 
be premature, and productive of much greater evils than 
» pow produce by two separate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. 

The most of the work of the General Conference so far 
has been of a negative rather than of a p*sitive character. 
The Geveral Conference is the only law-makivg body 
known to Methodism—it is the Legislature of the Church. 
The law of the Church can be touched only by this body, 
and it meets yee ee ._All the changes desired by 
overa million Methodists find expression bere in the form 
of memorials and petitions, which are referred to appro- 
priate committees, which consider them carefully and re- 
port, recommending either concurrence or non concur- 
reoce. At the morning hour, when reports of Standing 
Committees are called, the Conference room reseunds with 
the voices of the chairmen of these committees iu the set 

oft-repeated phrase: ‘* Your Committee recommends 
bon coneurrence.”’ 

The Geveral Copference seems to be disposed to inaugu 
rate measures looking toa more vigorous prosecution of 
the work of the Church on the Pacific Coast. It is pro- 
posed to locate one of the Bishops on that Coast and to es- 
tablish a paperout there. Heretofore the Church has been 
divided as to the wisdom of the work on that Coast: but 
the policy to push it vigorously seems now to be settled. 
It is in this field that the Nortbern and Southern Church 
clash more than perhaps anywhere else. 

The Conference is providing to take part in the Great 
Ecumenica! Conference to be held in America and will be 
entitled to57 delegates in that body, which is 19 more than 
it had in the Ecumenical Conference held at London in 
1881, this indicates tbe growth of the Southern Church 
since 1881. The Conference to-day passed a resolution in- 
ba the Ecumenial Conference to meet in Nashville in 


A paper has been adopted providing for the offering of a 
prize of 3300 eacb. for the prevaration of two catecbisms 
for the-use’ of‘the Southern Church; one for the little peo- 
ple and the other for older youtb. Effort after effort has 
been made to get oatechisms of this character, the Church 
not being satisfied with any yet published. It is hoped 
that these prizes will secure thecatechisms TheSouthern 
Church bas always been exceedingly conservative and 
wonderfully prosperous. This session of the General Con- 
ference seems disposed to enlarge operations and to multi- 
ply agencies for the better promotion of growth and use- 
fulness. The Conference to-day decided to put two Church 
Extension seeretaries in the field—heretofere there 
been only one. By the way, the statement was made to- 
day on the Conference floor that in eight years, the length 
of time that the Board of Church Extension has been in 
existence —it was established in 1882—the receipts during 
these eight years lack only $1,300 of being as large as they 
were during the twelve years of the existence of thc Board 
of Church Extension of the Northern Branch of the Meth- 
odist Church. 

The General Conference has decided to elect two new 
bishops, and the election of these bishops will take place 
Monday, May 19-:h, at ten A.M , the resultof which you shall 
have by telegram in time for your issue of next Thursday, 


By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
Str. Louts, Mo., May 19th, 1890. 

On Saturday the Committee on Episcopacy submitted a 
report advising an increase in the salaries of the Bishops 
from $3,000 to $3,600 per year, which includes traveling ex- 
penses. Provision is also made for a widow of a deceased 
bishop to receive the full $3,600 the year of the decease and 
$1,000 every year after so long asshe shall live. The action 
of this Committee in this connection is final, and does not 
require tre action of the Conference, so that this report 
settles the question of remuneration for the Bishops for the 
next four years ut least. 

Resolutions strongly condemning Sunday newspapers 
were introduced and referred to the Committee on Sabbath 
Observance, and will most likely be adopted by the Con- 
terence. 

Resolutions condemning the use of tobacco in very strong 
terms and taking the position that the use of tobacco is just 
as much to be avoided as the use of opium and liquor. 
The Conference heard these resolutions with manifest dis- 
approbation. One of them read as follows: 

+ Resolved, That the Committee of Fitteen on the Spiritual S’ate of 
the Chureh be, and they are hereby instructed to take upthe subject 
of the use of tobacco and opium by the members of the Chureh, and 
especially by traveling preachers, and report to this Conference some 
suitable deliverance up n these su jects.” 

This paper was very quickly disposed of by a motion of in- 
definite postponement. We suppose about two-thirds of 
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the members of the Conference use tobacco. There isa 
room in the basement, called the “ smoking room,”’ which 
is much frequented. With such a showing as this, the 
resolutions would stand a poor chance of adoption; and yet 
the sentiment agaihst the use of tobacco by ministers is 
rapidly growing in the Southern Church. The Northern 
branch of the Church is ahead of thé Southern on this sub- 
ject. 

A proposition to place the two colleges of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America under the care of 
the Mission Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Soutb, was discussed and defeated, tho the Conference is 
decidedly in favor of aiding these institutions. 

A communication from the Mayor of Dallas, Texas, in- 
viting the next General Coference to meet in that place 
was received and referred to the Committee on Entertain- 
ment. 

The Committee on Temperance reported alent on 
the memorial asking a change in the Discipline to make it 
mandatory on ministers to use unfermented wine in ad- 
ministering the sacrament. In support of this action the 
Committee call attention to the fact that there is already 
a provision leaving the matter to the discretion of the 
preacher, aud they see no reason to take this power from 
him A minority report in favor of the memorial was also 
submitted, but after considering the question the Confer- 
ence acquiesced in the finding of the majority. 

A communication has been received by the Conference 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church asking the creation 
of a special commission by this Conference to confer with 
the Episcopal Church for the purpose of devising plans 
looking to the union of all Protestant Churches. This was 
referred to the Committee on Fraternal Correspondence. 
That Committee reported on this subject Saturday the 
following paper, which was adopted without a dissenting 
vote : 

“ The Committee to whom was referred a paper entitled, ‘Declara- 
tion of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church,’ 
have carefully considered the subject-matter of said declaration, to 
wit: That a commission be appointed by this body to meet a similar 
commission appointed by the House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church witha view to conference up n two peints; 1, The promotion 
of Godly union and concord among all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ; 2, the yromotion of the organic union of all Protestant 
Churcher. On the first proposition your Committee respectfally re- 
port thatthe Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has always been 
broad and catholic and must,in the 1ecessity of the case, remain 
thus so long as she welcomes to her membership all persons of every 
pame abd race and co or Wao desire t > be saved from their sivs and 
intend to lead a new life; she claims the world for her parish and is 
bending all her energies to the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and the spreading of scriptural holiness over these lands, 
Claiming leadership to herseif, ana yielding leadership to none she 
has always welcomed, with grateful heart, avy agency or any organ- 
ization which proposes to stand by her side in working out these 
glorious results and in the promotion of ‘Godly union and concord,’ 
has always been ready to accept the hand of fraternal intercourse 
and brotherly love offered by any of her sister Churches. Whatever 
berriers to this ‘ closer union’ may exist to-day, have not been raised 
by her and can easily be removed by those who erected them, with- 
out the assistance of a commission from this body. 

“Onthe second proposition your Committee report thatit would 
deplore the organic union ofall Protestant Churches, as an evil which 
would intensify the differences sought to be removed and clog for 
centuries the wheels of progress in Christian thought and work, your 
Committee, therefore, recommend the adoption of the following res- 
olution. 

* Resolved, That the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. senpoctsatty declines to appoint a commission to 
meet a similar commission appointed by the pd se | 4 + gua 
Episcopal Church, for the purposes +7 oer LD JONES Uherman. 

Cc. W. CARTER. 
W. B. MURRAM.” 





Such a proposition, coming from the Episcopal Church. 
was considered by the Conference as rather amusing in 
view of the attitude of that Church toward otherChurches. 

The Conference went into the election of Bishops at ten 
A.M. today. On the first ballot tne number of votes cast 
was 272, necessary to a choice 187. Dr. Haygood received 
171 votes and was the only one elected. 

Dr. Haygood was born in Georgia, Nov. 19th, 1839; con- 
verted in childhood, joined the church in 1854, graduated 
at Emory College, Ga., in 1859; joined the Georgia Confer- 
ence in 1859, was circuit and station preacher, presiding 
elder, Sunday-school Secretary of the Southern Methodist 
Church five years and six months; editor of the Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate of Macon, Ga., four years; President 
of Emory College, Ga., nine years; Agent of the Jno. F. 
Slater Fund for some years, and is now President of a 
female university in Alabama. He is not a member of this 
General Conference. He removed to Alabama about the 
time the election for delegates took place in his old confer- 
ence, and not in time to be elected from Alabama. He is 
considered one of the ablest, if not the ablest man in the 
Southern Church. His election will give great satisfaction 
all over the country. 

On the second ballot for Bishops 272 votes were cast, nec- 
essary to a choice 137; there was no election. Dr. O. P. 
Fitzgerald received 91 votes, Dr. David Morton 40, and Dr. 
R. N. Sledd 35. On the third ballot 270 votes were cast, 
necessary to a choice 140, Dr. Fitzgerald received 135, 
lacking five votes of being elected. Dr. R. N. Sledd was 
the next highest and received 58 votes; there was no elec- 
tion on this ballot. On the fourth ballot 272 votes were 
cast, necessary to a choice 137. Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald re- 
ceived 159 votes, and was elected; this closed the election. 
Dr. Fitzgerald was born in Caswell County, N. C., August 
24th, 1829, of Methodist ancestry; was converted in early 
manhood: joined the Georgia Conference in 1854; went 
from Georgia to California, of which State he was elected 
Superintendent of Pablic Instruction in 1867. He has served 
the Church on missions, circuit stations,, as presiding 
elder and editor. He has been an editor twenty years. For 
the past twelve years he has been Editor of the organ of 
the General Conference, the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate. He received the degree of D.D. from the University 
of Alabama; he is greatly beloved all through the Church. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THIRTY young men were graduated from Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary (Methodist), at Madison, N. J., last 
week. 


...-At the sixty-fifth anniversary of the Theological 
Seminary of Lancaster, Penn. (Reformed German), on the 
8th inst., sixteen students were graduated. 


.... Bishop Perry, of Iowa, predicts the ultimate dises- 
tablishment, not- only of the Church of Scotland but of 
the Church of England. 


-..-The centennial anniversary of the organization of 
the Diocese of North Carolina (Protestant Episcopal), was 
held last week. Representatives of the two dioceses of the 
Carolinas participated. 


-...At the graduating exercises of Newton Theological 
Seminary (Baptist), at Newton, Mass., last week, fifteen 
graduates received diplomas. Of these fifteen graduates 
three will go to foreign fields. 


....-An organization was formed in Pittsburg, Penn., last 
week, wkich is to be known asthe American Federation of 
Catholic Societies. The objects of the federation are the 
promotion of fellowship among tho Catholic laity, and the 
advancement of the welfare of Catholic communities. 





-...[t is stated that the Pope has addressed a circular 
letter to one hundred bishops in various countries, asking 
whether, in their judgment, the time is opportune for the 
proclamation ef the dogma of the temporal power of the 
Pope. It is said that sixty-six bishops answered in the af- 
firmative; all the Italian cue: in the negative. This is 
not at ail probable. 


----The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal. 
Church, at their semiannual meeting in this city last 
week, adopted resolutions approving the plan of a national 
university in Washington, under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The bishops think that an 
endowment of at least $2,000,000 is required, and men of 
means are invited to contribute toward it. 








Che Sunday-3i bool. 
LESSON FOR JUNE ist. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN.—LUKE x, 25-37. 








NotEes.—‘‘A certain lawyer.”—An expounder of the 
Jewish law. He was ascribe, a theologian, a man used to 
religious polemics. “And tempted him.”’—The test 
question was put with no malicious intent. The Jews 
were as famous for the discussion of subtle theological 
tenets in the day of Christ as the scholastics in the Middle 
Ages. The lawyer introduced a test of the Master’s ortho- 
doxy. “Thou shalt love.’’—Compare Deut. vi, 5. This 
was probably recited daily in the prayersof the Jews. Also 
compare Lev. xix, 18. It would be strange if this lawyer 
connected these two passages without some promptings 
from Christ. “Desiring to justify himself.”—Notice 
how Jesus turns the scholar back from the interpretation 
to the words of the law itself. The Jews often considered 
the interpretation of the law more worthy than the law it- 
self. Indeed, they compared the text of Moses to pepper, but 
the traditional interpretation thereof to aromatics. Soe, 
doubtless, there had been various interpretations as to who 
one’s neighbor was. Perhaps the definition of veighbor 
was one of the disputes of the day. Which school would 
Jesus support? He expected a learned disquisition, but not 
a practicalillustration. “From Jerusalem to Jericho.” 
—The most dangerous and infested road in the country. 
The descent was nearly twenty miles, mostly through lime- 
stone ravines, whose caves afforded a sure protection to 
robbers. Jerome called this ‘the bloody way.” “Sa- 
maritan.”’—In spite of the Samaritans’ having rejected Je- 
sus, their nation is selected for the highest eulogy. The 
Samaritans were half heathen, and separated from the 
Jews by an old national hatred. No Jew would eat with a 
Samaritan. Totouch one was pollution. “Two vence.”’ 
—Thirty-four cents. 

Instruction.—Modern scholarship is exercised as to how 
the Bible should be read. The point that Luther empha- 
sized is the same that this decade bas brought to the front, 
namely, that each should be allowed to interpret the sacred 
book according to his individual reason. On one point all 
are agreed, that the Bible was written to make mankind 
purer, nobler, and more unselfish. But there are a thou- 
sand different dogmas that are taught therein according to 
one’s temperament or exegeticalinsight. Whereone devout 
man magnifies justice, another exalts divine mercy. In- 
tellectual apprehension or misapprehension of theological 
tenets does not save a man or send him to final perdition. 
The life of a man will be the test of salvation, not bis 
theory. 

The heart is to our minds the center of all our powers, 
physical and spiritual. The love to God is then no half- 
way affair. But to many constitutions love to God is avery 




















be expressed? With all thy strength is the key. That 
means action. Passive love isan anomaly. The exercise of 
strength means work for God, and in that work all finer 
commands to love will find their interpretation. 

It is most natural to seize upon any excuse. The person 
who seeks for justification at the moment acknowledges 
himself in the wrong. God misjudges no man. 

Christ gave a scorching illustration to those about him 
as to who one’s neighbor was. The modern mind demands 
an answer after the same line of argument. Any sufferer 
takes the sacred character of neighbor upon him. Not 
only the sick, the sorrowful, the sinful and the diseased are 
our neighbors; but great movements for the amelioration 
of hard conditions of life, demand a like attention in the 








name of Christ. The Church has not ignored the Negro, 


indefinice command. What does it mean? How shall it. 
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the Indian, the Mormon, the Temperance questions. In a 
like spirit it must not shirk the socialistic problems that 
force themseives upon thinking men. These concern our 
neighbors, the workingmen. The rather, they concern our- 
selves, perhaps more deeply than any for the last twenty 
years. These are moral issues of grave import, and Chris 
tianity must solve the diffculties. 

The Samaritan bad a bad creed but excellent practice, 
It isn’t always the men that hold faulty theological opin- 
ions that are the worst Christians. One practical right is 
enough to offset two theoretical wrongs. 

It is not enough to lift a man from the gutter and carry 
him to the hospital. That is a great deal. Christ teaches 
that such care must be followed up until the cure is per- 
manent. 

Of all lessons, this is one that should not be studied in a 
listless, apathetic way. The practical way to study this 
topic is to make suggestions in the class-room howto be 
a good Samaritan, and then carry them out. Asinglecless 
could map out a district and save it. This lesson requires 
no exegesis to make it plain. ‘“‘Goand do thou likewise’”’ 
is a command sufficient to puncture any fine geographical 
discourse about the roadto Jericho. The first of Juneis an 
admirable day to plan earnest, practical, helpful cam- 
paigns. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
enqeus, £. H., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to Aurora, 


BUSH, L. T., Waugen, U1., resigns. 

EDDY. Herman J., D.D., New York, N. Y., died May 15th, 
aged 80. 

JOHNSON, J. C., Humboldt Park, Chicago, D1, resigns. 

KINNEY, L., Weston, accepts call to Whiting, Vt. 

MaptTewe. P. H., Pamplin City, Va., accepts call to Orange, 


aes * ta A.R, Philadelphia, accepts call to Jenkintown, 
enn. 


OGDEN, P. F., Addison, Vt., resigns. 

ROBINSON, W. G., inst., May 18th, Pequa, Penn. 

SMITH, Geo. A., Bristol, Vt., accepts call to Nunda, N. ¥ 

STEELMAN, I. N., Poultney, Vt., resigns. 

THOMAS, M.L, Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Lafayette Park 
ch., St. Lovis, Mo. 

VUSBURGH, Dr. Geo. B., Decatur, accepts call to Elgin, 111. 

WOODS, Dr. E. A., First ch., Cleveland, O., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BAKER, FRANK C., Yale Divinity School, called to become as- 
sistant pastor at Second ch., Waterbury, Conn. 


BERRY, Loren F., Fremont, Neb., called to Ottumwa, la. 
BUTLER, Joun H., Phoenix, N. Y., called to Sprague, Wash. 
CH 49S. Caanezs ©. .. Cheney, called to North Spokane Falls, 


ae: ~ “alia te FREDERICK M.., Leslie, accepts call to Litchfield, 


COW AN, Perez D., Wellesley, Mass., resigns. 


coreee. Joun A., Third ch., Pen Francisco, Cal., accepts 
call to First ch., Sioux Falls, S " 


Davin. WIituraM E., Algona, ms .» Withdraws his resigna- 
tion. 


er GEORGE H., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Greenwich, 
0. 


DICKINSON, SELDEN C., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Rico, Col. 

EDMUNDS, Roszrt H., Lexington, accepts call to Mansfield, O. 

sis SAMUEL M., Seattle, called to Port Townsend, 
ash. 


— CARLOs H., Thorndike, Mass., withdraws his resigna- 
on. 


HICKS FRANK B., Rock Rapids, accepts call to Clear Lake, Ia. 


HODGDON, TuHoits M., Hartford Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Somersville, Conn. 


KALEY, Joun A., Carson, Mich., resigns. 


LEWIS. ALEXANDER, Union Sem.. ealled to become assoc. pas- 
tor Pilgrim ch., New York, N. 


LOVERING, JOSEPE F., First ch., _ Mass., resigns. 
LUDWIG, Casimir B., Huntley, iil. , resigns. 


MALLORY, CHares W., Charlotte, Mich., accepts cali to 
Southington, Conn. 


MARTIN, Moses M., Three Oaks, Mich., resigns. 

MILES, ArtTaouR, Rockefeller, I11., resigns. 

PURINGTON, C. W., Clay Center, Kan., resigns. 

ROBINS, SiLas W., Center ch., Manchester, Conn., resigns. 
SHEAR, CHARLES B., Dorr, Mich., resigns. 

STAPLES, Joan C., Lake Helen, Fla., resigns. 

— J. C., England, called to Milford and Wakefield, 


WEIMER, Morrison, Yale Divinity School, accepts call t 
Sedgwick, Kan. . . ¥ 


Wales, WILLIAM F., Hartford Sem., called to North Amherst, 
ass. 
wast. EvuGeEne F., Crystal Lake, accepts call to Huntley, 


LUTHERAN. 


BENGTSAN, C. J., called to Hartford, Conn. 


as J.G., Augustana College, accepts call to Antrim, 
enn. 


GLASUE, O., inst. recently, Cedar Creek. Minn. 
HULL, A., Scandia, Minn., called to Lisbon, Mich. 
JUHLIN, GorrTFRieD, called to Ogema, Wis. 
NORLIN, J. A., Sparta, Mich., resigns. 

PETERSON, G., Moore’s Prairie, Minn., resigns. 
REHNSTROM, J. E., Alta, la., called to Lockport, Ill. 
ZETTERSTRAND, E. A., called to Sioux City, Ia. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


AIKMAN, S. S., Lebanon, accepts call to Indianapolis, Ind. 
CURRY, W. W., Alpena, called to Marshall, Mich. 


FugTENeA, L. B., Staceyville, Ia., accepts call to Winona 
Dn. 


HUNTER, J. D., Greencastle, called to Harrisburg, Penn. 

LANMAN, Josepa, Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to New- 
ark, O. 

LOBA, J. F., Kalamazoo, Mich., called to Paris, France. 

LOGAN, J. B., inst. May 22d, Heopeston, N. Y. 


MACLEAN, James T., Princeton Theo. Sem., called 
Britain; Penn. to Little 


ony ~ Wy JOSEPH A., Fon du Lac, Wis., called to Indianapo- 
8, Ind. 


MOREY, L. H., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts call te Stillwater, Minn. 
SHERRAND, THoMAas J., Washington, accepts call to Chambers- 
burg, Penn. 
SLOAN, W.N., Paris, Ill., called to Eau Claire, Wis. 
pad bl - - HARLEY J., "Newport, Ky., accepts call to Cincin- 
a 


VANDERBECK, fi. C., Englewood, called to Newark, N. J. 





WALEER, CeAguEs A., St. George's,Del., accepts call to Berlin, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Booka of: the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


SOCIAL pastes 4 CHRISTIAN- 


Ir Christianity were embodied to-day 
in a single human form it might well cry 
out: “ Deliver me from (certain of) my 
friends.” Among these “‘ friends ” would 
prominently appear Henry George and 
Count Tolstof, not to mention a score or 
more of reformers whose influence has 
been less marked, but whose aims and 
teachings have been quite as utopian. 
Protessor Ely, whose book we have now 
in hand for review, attempts to draw a 
pleasing sketch of what Christianity is or 
should be in its relations to the world. He 
is well-equipped for such a work, so far 
as style and the art of pbrasing, his know]l- 
edge of the Bible, his command of econo- 
mic and philosophic authorities are con- 
cerned. Moreover, the spirit of his work, 
whatever may be said of his argument 
and conclusion, must impress every read- 
er as broad, earnest and sincere. 

The burden of his plea is the same as 
that which Tolstoi has made so promi- 
nent in his, ‘‘ My Religion,” a plea for the 
absolute renunciation of individuality. His 
theory is that Christianity demands the 
complete merging of one’s self in society— 
the utter sacrifice of all ambitions, aims, 
purposes and cfforts save those tending to 
nothing but the good of others, the wel- 
fare of society as a body. 

It is a curious fact that theories of this 
sort never lead their expounders to an 
examination of the real difficulties in the 
way of a practical acceptance of its terms. 
Has it ever occurred to Professor Ely to 
consider what would result if all men 
were to begin to-morrow working for the 
common good, instead of working honest- 
ly for themselves? What I would con- 
sider good for my neighbor might be 
very offensive to him, and what would 
appear to him the very quintessence of 
my needs might strike me as unbearable. 
In the administration of social economy, 
were selfishness cast aside as far as human 
nature can fling it, the clash of individu- 
alities would still be as great 98 ever, for 
rarely enough would any two minds in- 
terpret worldly signs alike. 

Professor Ely’s book is rich in good 
things, its pages are loaded with truths 
that are projected as if in bold relief from 
the paper, and no right-minded person 
can read it without pleasure and profit. 
We should not feel our duty done, how- 
ever, if we failed to point out what seems 
tous the materialistic tendency of its in- 
terpretation of the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, there is no Christianity 
to-day among men if absolute self-devo- 
tion to others, in a material and social 
sense, is the law of Christ. On the other 
hand, there is abundance of (Christianity 
in the world if we accept the sincere 
effort of men, both rich and pour, to live 
within the bounds of simple duty—to ex- 
ercise broad charity and to support the 
stream of spiritual ard material progress 
toward the highest earthly good, and the 
one eternal haven of hope, as the essence 
of Christian duty. 

When Christ said that it was hard for a 
rich man to enter Heaven, did he mean a 
man rich in hear!—bloated with the pride 
of money, or-did he mean merely the man 
who chanced to have money? If a man 
drop his hoard of geld will the mere relief 
so etherealize him that he will ascend to 
Heaven as did the prophet of o!'d? Argue 
back and forth as we may we must come 
at last to the one bottom truth that the 
Christian religion is of spiritual and not 
of material interest, and that we cannot 
warp it into the shape of mere worldly 
economy which has to do with material 
interests only. 

When Professor Ely addresses himrelf 
to the consideration of Christian duty os 
regards the relations of the rich and the 
poor he sounds a sweeter and clearer note, 
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for then he recognizes the priceless value 
of riches in the hands of a true Christian. 
What better evidence of sincerity could 
Tolstol give than to offer his hoarded 
thousands for the advancement of mission 
work, or for the building of hospitals for 
the old, the blind, the leper, the orphan 
left destitute? It is well to write books 
of theory; it is blessed to do with all the 
power of bothsoul and money. It is well 
to make a few shoes with one’s own hands 
for the shoeless, but how infinitely better 
to set steam and a thousand-handed fac- 
tory to making millions of shoes for these 
same shoeless sufferers! 

Professor Ely says: ‘‘ Moses founded a 
commonwealth which, for generations, 
continued free, happy, prosperous, know- 
ing neither pauperism nor excessive 
wealth.” 

But what is excessive wealth? Is it the 
wealth that founds Johns Hopkins uni- 
versities and employs scholars to tell us 
about religious economy? Is it indeed 
true that the citizens of the common- 
wealth of Moses were better, healthier, 
happier, more prosperous than the citizens 
of this Union? On what hill stood the 
Jobns Hopkins University of the children 
of Israel? What scholar, like Professor 
Ely, was paid, by usury on arich man’s 
money, to teach the subjects of Moses the 
only true social economy ? 

The Book tells us that Solomon was the 
wisest of men. Did he love his neighbor 
as himself in the literal, materialistic 
sense? Did his incomparable wisdom lead 
him to embrace poverty and to eschew 
reasonable luxury ? 

Christ overthrew the old law, but he did 
not change the nature of things. He re- 
vealed the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
did not interfere with the kingdom of 
earth. He did not take from man the 
dominion given him in the act of crea- 
tion ; he simply declared and did the will 
of his Father, which was to establish a 
spiritual kingdom founded in faith. 

The weakness of Professor Ely’s and 
Count Tolstoi’s and their school’s reason- 
ing isin the point of view. They try to 
assume a footing which discloses to their 
vision a link binding Christianity insepa- 
rably tu the things of this world, when in 
fact there is no such link. The Christian 
himself is bound to this world, and must 
be subject to the powers that exist for 
this world’s temporal regulation ; but the 
Kingdom of God is for the spiritual man 
and demands a loyalty of the spirit. When- 
ever science steps in and attempts to cou- 
ple this spiritual law with the pbysical 
law of natural existence so as to have it 
interfere with animal economy and the 
social conflict—that moment, in theory, 
Christianity sinks to the level of a mere 
worldly concern bearing only on the strug- 
gle for a few years of physical existence. 
The world does not temper Christianity, 
Christianity tempers the world. Poor in- 
deed is the show if Christ’s word has not 
had its influence in molding this magnifi- 
cent civilization of ours! Sad indeed is 
the thought that we must revert to the 
type of the ancient Hebrew in order to be 
Christians! Sadder still the reflection 
that we must let go our hold on all the 
achievements of nineteen centuries in 
order to reach the true level of scientific 
sociology ! 

Is it not better to believe that our Cbris- 
tianity has had something to do with ac- 
complishing all this solid and splendid 
triumph of the ages? Have we not been 
builders instead of devastators, preservers 
rather than iconoclasts ? 

There is much food for thought in 
Professor Ely’s book, much of suggestion 
and truth charmingly presented; but he 
has not discovered, nor will any person 
ever discover, a way to blend the Church 
and the State, the individual and the 
social community so as to make an end 
of enterprise, pursuit and gain. More- 
over, one of the present barriers to the 
growth of Christian influence (a most 
formidable barrier it is, too) is the atti- 
tude of what would call itself scientific 
Christianity. The world has always been 
ready to seize every club that could he 
turned against the theory of revelation 
and inspiration and in recent years 
this doctrine which urges material 
poverty as the basis of Christian 
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practice has done much to cause en- 
lightened, liberal, progressive and con- 
scientiously thoughtful people to hesitate 
at the doors of thechurches. Reduced to 
its final terms this poverty doctrine is the 
communistic doctrine in one form or 
another. It has its root in the desire of 
the shiftless to share in the gains of the 
thrifty, or at best it appeals to that de- 
sire. 

Strange is it that wherever Christian- 
ity has gone it has made men, peoples, 
nations courageous, enterprising, hope- 
ful, successful, rich—strange, indeed, if 
Christianity is but the exponent of abso- 
lute material poverty ! 

Social. ecience is but a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal when it keeps time 
to the hysterical strains of Tolstol and 
the romances of George and Bellamy. 
The Bible is the safeguard of the poor; 
it is also the safeguard of the rich. 
Christianity is organific; it tends to evolve 
a social organization under whose broad 
protection all rights and all activities are 
protected. The same divine inspiration 
which wrote ‘‘ The wages of a hired serv- 
antshall not abide with thee all night un- 
til the morning,” and forbade us to 
**honor the person of the mighty,” gave 
us a caution for this extravagant social- 
istic sentimentalism in the less noticed 
phrase ‘‘Thou shalt not respect the person 
of the poor ” (Lev. xix, 15). 


~ 


Black Beauty: His Grooms and Com- 
panions. By A. Sewall. This is an Amer- 
ican reprint of the English edition of Miss 
Anna Sewall’s delightfully ingenious and 
useful plea for the humane treatment of 
domestic animals. It isin form the auto- 
biographic romance of a noble horse— 
** Black Beauty’’—and mukes a drama in 
which human and equestrian interests meet 
on much the same plane and flow on de- 
lightfully combined in a common strain ot 
sympathy. The book has the fascination 
of a story, the accurate truthfulness of an 
essay in physiology, and the moral sincerity 
ofasermon. The American editor, George 
T. Angell, President of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to 
Animals, calls it on the title-page ‘‘ The 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the Horse.’”’ Mrs. 
William Appleton, of Boston, has placed 
sixteen hundred copies in the hands of the 
drivers of that city. It is publishtd at the 
low price of twelve cents per copy, postage 
extra. Ninety thousand copies have been 
soldin England, and Mr.Angell hopes tosell 
a million in this country. (George T. An- 
gell, 19 Milk Street, Boston.) 


The Life of George H. Stuart, written 
by himself and edited by Robert Ellis 
Thompson, D.D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. (J.M. Stoddart &Co. $200.) Car- 
lyle’s apborism, ‘‘Read biographies and espe- 
cially autobiograpbies,’’ is properly quoted 
of this volume and holds. The manuscript 
was wholly prepared by Mr. Stuart, and 
by him placed in the hands of Professor 
Thompson for revision and publication. 
This has been done with such promptness 
that the work has appeared within a few 
months of Mr. Stuart’s death. Our remarks 
as to the man at the time of his death will 
apply to the volume now published. It is 
the record of one who “ was diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” Ihe same inspiring quality that 
marked him as a man characterizes his 
book. Any one who takes it up will read 
on to the end, and from the beginning to 
the end he will be aware of a distinctly en- 
nobling influence acting upon him. 





The Statesman’s Year-Book as a statisti- 
cal and historical annual of the states of 
the world is in English what the Gotha 
Almanack is in German and as such simply 
invaluable. It is edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
Librarian to the Geographical Society, and 
is nowin the twenty-seventh year of publi- 
cation. The edition for the year 1890 has 
been re-organized,extended, revised and re- 
printed with new type. A considerable 
number of new states have been introduced 
which did not appear before, for example 
in Africa. The statistical information re- 
lating to each country has been re-arranged 
upon a uniform plan and new classes of in- 
formation introduced. The book is thicker 
and fatter than before but otherwise in size 
and appearance remains the same. Like 
all the numbers which preceded it the sta- 
tistics ‘in this volume are compiled from 
offitial sources. lt is a classified world’s 
annual for all states, nations and peoples, 
as to political, religious, social, commercial 
and historical statistics. (Macmillan & Co, 
$3.00.) 








{May 22, 1890. 


The Satchel Guide has proved its merits 
tor the ‘‘ vacation tourist in Europe.’? Un- 
seduced by ambitious dreams its editors 
and publishers still hold it to the original 
modest plan, which is really the head and 
front of its deserving, not allowing any io- 
crease of size or expansion into anything 
more pretentious than ‘‘A Satchel Guide 
for the Vacation Touriss.’’ As such it con- 
tinues useful not only to the vacation tour- 
ist but to European travelers abroad on 
longer furloughs. It is revised annually. In 
the last edition revision had come so nearits 
Jimits that the whole book was written 
over. The volume before us is the Second 
Edition for 1890, which we take to be an in- 
dication of popularity rather than of any 
very considerable revision since the work of 
the previous year. It contains, however, 
the minor corrections required to bripg it 
up to date. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. CLINTON SCOLLARD will goto Europe 





. early in July. 


--Heath & Co., Boston, have in press 
Selections from Heine’s Poems, edited with 
notes by Prof. H. 8S. White, of Cornell. 


....A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish 
this month Leah of Jerusalem, by KE. P. 
Berry. a story of the “ Ben-Hur” kind. 


..Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, announce 
an Edition de Luze, limited to five hundred 
numbered copies, of Victor Hugo’s Hans of 
Iceland. 


.. The Putnams have in press A don of 
Issachar, by E. S. Brooks; The English 
Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, by I I. 
Jusser and, author of *‘ Wayfaring Life in 
England,” and The Othello of Tomaso Sal- 
vini, by E. T. Mason. 


.-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
new editions of Sweetzer’s guide books, 
New England, The White Mountains, and 
Maritime Provinces; also Heat, by R.H. 
Thurston, of Cornell, the third volume of 
the Riverside Science Series. 


..The Messrs, Merriam & Co., publish 
ers of Webster’s Unabridged, are out witha 
circular warning the public against a cheap 
reprint which has been put on the market 
of the antiqnated edition of 1847, On the 
whole we should say that a buyer who can- 


.not see at a glance the distinction between 


the edition published forty-three years ago 
and the present deserves little sympathy 
and would not be of the kind to whom the 
improvements and advances of the latter 
would be likely to be of any considerable 
importance. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





The Collected rama ot er de Quincey. 
New and enlarged edition. By David Mas- 
son. Volume Vil. Historical Essays and 
Researches. 74¢x5, pp. 455. The same ....... 125 
The Statesmen’s Year-Book. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the states of the World. 
For the year 1890. ited by J. Scott Keltie. 
Twenty-seventh annual publication. Re- 
vised after eal returns. 734x544, pp. xxiv, 
SEER, “TMOGRMG. cccciccvccccsvccdecs cacdcocscccs 3 00 
Science in Plain “erect Series. Evolution of 
Cre Bacteria, etc. By Witiiam Durham, - 
F.R.S.E. 7¢x5k, pp. 127. The same.......... 0 Su 
Mytpeteay and Monuments of Ancient Athens. 
Being a eee Be a rtion of the ** At- 
tica” of Pausan argaret de G. Ver- 
rall. With an Introd, I Essay_and Ar- 
son. fut Commentary. By Jane E. Harri- 
ustrated. 8x5, pp. clvi, #35. The 


Rulers ~ India. The Marquess of ee ae 
Sir Mey, Wilson Hunter, K. 

Fs .E., M.A. LL.D. 8x54, pp. 228. Tde ‘ona 060 
Epitomes «f the Three Sciences. Comparative 
Philology, Psychology and the Ola a, 

meet History. By H. Uidoasste, J.Ja 

C. H. Cornell. Exes, pp. 39. Micon ie 7 

The Open Court Publishing Co... .......... 0°5 
Midnight Talks pe the Club. Reported by Amos 
K. Fiske. xh, DD. 298. New York: Fords, 
Howard 3) tee Hie ais alae aim 
— > et. B John Strange Winter. o xA, 
= New York: John fy. Lovell = 

ovine. : Ouida. 734x5, pp. 499. Thesame. eo 
‘lhe Perfect Way; or, The Finding of C hrist. 

y Anna (Bonus) Kingsford and wees - 

Maitland. 7%4x5, pp. xx\ iii, 384. Thesame.. 0 5U 
The Dutch in America. A Historical Argument. 
By William Henry Arnoux. 12x, pp. 54. 
New York: ivately Published.............. 
Alone with the Wests Devotional Notes on the 
New Ly es y G. Stringer Rowe. 83qx 


ssetteunaaien Book. First series. Containing 
—_ on the New Testament Historical 
books, the General aoiee and the Apoca- 
lypse. By Kevere — lia Weidner. Th6x514, 
= vi, 120. The s 
In e Far East. Let ace from Geraldine in 
ching, Edited by her sister, 9x8, pp. xv, P 
BRR. TRAGER... ccccceccces coosccconsccescove- 1 0 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


= Jenness-= Miller 
azine Dress | 


should Mz a | lady. aes and tical Cut 
land. It teach: 8 Oo id Physica ultare, 

Price, $2.50 per year, or ey) yo cts. “anale copies, 

= cannot afford the Magazine can have theJ a. 
MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20 page illustrated 
per, only 20 cts. per year, or 5 cts. yo copies. It 

in the. cheapest AVES in the world. 

E JED ILLER PUB. Ge. 

or fth Ave., New ¥ fork. 


Can You Afford Ten Cents a Day 
FOR 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, 


IN 11 ELEGANT LARGE 8VO VOLS., 


With over 6,000 Pages. Handsomely Illus- 
trated with 160 Full-Page Portraits, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCESTEDMAN AND 
ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON? 


This is all this great work will cost you, and it con- 
tatns the cream of American literature f10m the ear- 
liest writings, 1607, tothe present date. Nearly 3,009 
selections arranged cbronologicaliy. over 1,200 au- 
thors quoted, a succinct ~ ag A- of ss author, 
and an exhaustive topical index bisisa great na- 
tional work, and in order that it maybe in every 
American home, we deliver the eleven volumes on 
receipt of $3.00 and collect the balance at the rate of 
$3.00 per month, amounting to 

TEN CENTS A DAY. 

e Press, eminent scholars and literary men, 
mR. pronounce this work one of the-most in- 
teresting and Bn pe ever issued for the Ameri- 
can Public. 4 can succeed in interesting five of 
te A friends and send us their orders on the above 

jis, we will give you 
A SET OF THE WORKS FREE. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, etc. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY 


The Amateur Photographers Hand- 
Book, by Arthur Hope. The Latest and 
best work on the subject, thoroug: 

practical and clear. Th: ‘e book of all oth- 
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Chas. Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PERSONAL CREEDS; or, How to 
Form a Working Theory of Life. 
By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
Bhs 00; paper, 50 cents. 

e aim of Dr. Smyth’s book is to point out the 

" wn of 3 peruomal an istineuished from a doctrinal 


creed, which shall bring ie to closer touch with 
the spirit of Christ’s teachin 


THE NATURE AND METHOD OF 
REVELATION. By G. P. FisHEr, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 





“Wer this volume to all those who have 
to meet the erude Ce as to Biblical composition 
put forth in such stories as* Robert tismere,’ and 
who bave no equipment therefor except the theolozi- 

cal training or treatises of half a century ago.”’— 
Christian Union. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PREACH- 
ING. By Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDs. 
12mo, $1.00. 

“ A book valuable not only to theological students, 
but to every man and woman who earnestly desires 


to make the best and noblest use cf life. ’— Boston 
Traveller. 


BRIGHT SKIES AND DARK 
SHADOWS. By Rev. HENRY M. 
FIELD, D.D. 8vo, $1.50. 


8, based upon a trip to and 
thro the South to Wiorida. ae Seewes by his 

best literary qualities.”—N. Y. Tri 

HOW SHALL WE pascal ? 


cloth, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 


12mo, 


A bundle of papers addressed to the bins by Drs. 
L. J. EVANS, ig 2 R. VINCENT, 8. AMILTON, 
5. N. Waite, C. H. PARKHURST, C THOMPSON, 


GGs, discussing and PAF the 
action likely to be taken in Creed Revision. 


*." Suld by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Now Ready. 
MIDNIGHT TALKS ATTHE CLUB 


Reported by Amos K. FISKE. I6mo, vellum cloth, 
gilt top, $100. 

Fresh and attractive in style, they are practically 
an appeal for politics without prejudice, Amer'can- 
ism without proscription, religion without supersti- 
tion, Christianity without creed-lines, and. in brief. 
for toleration, common sense, and reasonable views 
about the Deity and man ‘’s ‘Telations to “~ as the 
solvents for most of the “ problems” of the time. 


STANLEY ON THE CONGO. 


The great African explorer has written us a most 
interesting and suggestive letter concerning the fer- 
tile interior African region, which will ceuse many 
people to think twice about a question thev have 
lightly turned off without thought. It will be sent 
free to any who are interested to see it. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


Two notable books on this great and growing ques- 
tion; 


An Appeal to Pharaoh. 


A Radical Solution offered, in gradual, selected, as- 
sisted emigration and colonization. I6mo, cloth, 
$1.0. 

“Written in a faecinatingly clear style by some one 
who has studied the problem long snd carefully, and 
* who has clear yi wae and the courage of them.” 
—Christian Union (N. Y.). 


An Appeal to Cesar. 


National aid in educating National voters, in propor- 
tion to illiteracy and local efforts to remedy it. 
By ALBION W. TouRGEE, LL.D. 16mo, cloth, 
with Vigoettes and Tables, $1.25. 


“Like acalcium light . . . clear, temperate. ju- 
dicious and effective’ reasoning.’ —Congregationalist. 


~ Reasonable and statesmanlike.”—The Naticn. 
*," Of Booksellers,or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 
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[000 papers. 
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TH Ever publishedon the subject. “The 
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GREATEST Spirit,” being proceedings in fall = 
Pred Conference. Paper 5 
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4 and 296 washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
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HARPER’S hy 5 mama 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN. 
HARPER'S WE ay py" ° 
BAR 


PER’S BAZ 
tat yy YOUNG PEOPLE.“ 
wa ER’S Ta LOGUE will be sent by maul 
on ventiegt we ten cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H. Andrews & Co. 


195 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 
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ira Besanxey. FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This New Book of 224 pages has been prepared especially for Sunda Srmoois. It contains 257 Hymns. Every 


piece a Gem. It is equal in size ma number of hymns to 


ks of its class sold at 50 cents, 


. in many essentials is very much superior. 
Already adapted for use at the Chautauqua Assembly and the New York State Sunday School Association 
Any number of Books cong it Liat re at 35 cents p 3 copy. Charges Not Prepaid. If 
d 5 cent ‘0 


sacopy for postage. 


8 receipt of a imen pages free. 
ep oon ‘wa Examination Crean any Bad kseller lor er Maske enter 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
Bf Fasdotph Street, Cnlonge” 
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THIRD EDITION. 


The Master of the Magicians. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and HER- 
BERT D. WARD. 


The extraordinary popularity of 
“ Ben Hur” will be rivalled by “The 
Master of the Magicians.”’—Boston 
Traveler. $1 25. 


John Jay. 


Vol. 230f American Statesmen. By GEORGE 


PELLEW. 16mo, $1.25. 
Harvard Graduates whom I 
have Known, 


By A. P. PEABopy, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 


$1.25. 


The American Horsewoman. 


By ELIZABETH KARR. Illustrated. New 
Edition. 16mo, price reduced to $1 25. 
An admirable book for ladies learning to ride. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church W: 
A. 8 BARNES & COn111 William st. Re ¥ 





ANNOUN: EMENT. 
THE AMERICAN POOK COMPANY, 


NCORPORATED, 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO, 


BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN, President, 
ALFRED C. BARNES, Vice-President, 
HARRY T. AMBROSE, Treasurer, 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


CALEB 8. BRAGG, Chairman, 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY B. BARNES, 
WM. W. APPLETON, BIRDSEYE BLAKEMAN, 
DANIEL APPLETON, GEO. R. CATHCART, 
ALFRED C. BARNES, A. H. HINKLE, 
CHARLES J. BARNES, DAVID B. IVISON, 
HENRY #. VAIL. 


The American Book Company is a Stock Company 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jervey for the purpose of carrying on the manufac- 
ture and sale of books. 

Its places of business are at Nos. 8096 and 808 Broad- 
way, New York: 137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Obio, 
and Nos. 258 and 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The American Book Company has purchased the 
school book publications hitherto issued by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co.,and Ivison, Blakeman & 
Co . of New York, and of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 
of Cincinnati. The Company will faithfully carry out 
all contracts entered into by these respective firms for 
the publication and suppiy of these books. The Text- 
Books which have thus been acquired by The Ameri- 
can Book Company have been intimately associated 
with the history of educational progress of this coun- 
try for over half a century, and the Company will de- 
vote its best efforts to sustain the great reputation 
these lists have achieved. To this end it will seek 
the aid and co-operation of educators and authors in 
maintaining the quality and accur’cy of its publica- 
tions, and in the preparation of such new and original 
books as the progressive d ds of the sehools shall 
warrant. 

The Company is organized in the interest of a rea- 
sonable y in the production and sale of school 
books, and it will employ its capital, its combined 
labor and experience to produce books of the highest 
quality at the least cost,and will offer them at the 
lowest price at which similar books can be sold in 
any country. It will pursue an open, direct, business 
policy toward competitors, customers, authors and 
patrons. It seeks no monopoly, and invites an open 
and honorable competition, with respect both to qual- 
ity and to price of books for use in schools. 

The publications assumed by the Company have 
hitherto received a large share of public patronage. 
The Company hopes to merit a continuance of the 
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Financial. 


NO MORE SHAM DOLLARS. 


THE extreme silver men, who seem to 
be the majority in the Senate of the 
United States, if not in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, want to secure the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver dollars, each 
of which shall weigh 4124 grains of stan- 
dard silver, and also be made a legal ten- 
der in the discharge of all contracts, ex- 
cept where such contracts expressly stip- 
ulate for payment in gold. It now looks 
very much as if a bill of this character 
would be passed by the Senate; and possi- 
bly it would go through the House of 
Representatives. It will not be the fault 
of the silverites if both Houses do not en- 
act suchalaw. They mean to gain this 
result if they can; and the practical ques- 
tion is whether there is enough honesty 
and sound financial sense in Congress to 
defeat their plan. 

The Government has already coined some 
$360,000,000 in silver dollars on its own 
account at a profit of nearly $60,000,000, 
which expresses the difference between 
the coinage value of these dollars and 
their real value. We have denounced 
this operation as a fraud and a cheat, and 
such it isin fact. Not one of these dol- 
lars is a hundred-cent dollar; and every 
one of them has been a short-weight or 
sham dollar by all the differerce between 
its coinage and its bullion value. What 
is needed to make silver dollars honest 
money is to put more silver into them, so 
that their bullion value would be equal to 
that of a gold dollar, and this is just what 
the extreme silver men do not propose to 
do. They insist upon the continuance of 
the sham dollar, made a full legal tender, 
and upon free and unlimited coinage on 
private account. Senator Teller told the 
Senate last week that the Jones bill, pend- 
ing before the Senate, was only a half- 
way measure, and that the ultimate re- 
sult must be such coinage. What the 
Senate will do with that bil!, bad as it is, 
is at present an uncertain question. We 
should not be at all surprised if the silver- 
ites should carry the day in the Senate; 
and possibly the same result may ensue 
in the House of Representatives, altho the 
outlook there is more conservative. 

If the silver lobby at Washington suc- 
ceed in their plan, and get through Con- 
gress a measure to their liking, which, of 
course, would be the sham-dollar system, 
made worse than it now is by unlimited 
coinage, then the country will look to 
President Harrison to block the game by 
asquare and emphatic veto. To this he is 
virtually committed by the conservative 
suggestions of his message; and it is gen- 
eraliy understood that he is not on this 
subject in sympathy with the silver men, 
even if they happen to be Republicans. 
The bill drawn by Secretary Windem is 
presumably the one which the President 
approves. And while this bill is by no 
means a model of a permanent currency 
system, it has the two-fold excellence of 
stopping the coinage of shama dollars, and 
at the same time giving the people a paper 
currency backed up by the bullion value 
of the silver which it represents, and 
which is held by the Government for its 
redemption. We have been inclined on 
the whole to favor the Windom bill, be- 
lieving it to be safe for the country, and 
well suited to meet its currency wants, at 
least for the time being, without any 
danger of changing the standard of value 
from the gold to the silver basis. 

This bill, however, does not suit the 
silver men, and with its conservative fea- 
tures is not likely to be passed by the 
two Houses of Congress. It is quite pos- 
sible that, in the muddled state of opin- 
ion at Washington, neither House will 
pass a bill that the other will adopt, and 
hence that the final outcome will be no 
action at all at the present session of Con- 
gress, This, while not the most desirable 
result, would be far better than the adop- 
tion of the Jones Senate bill, with its an- 
nual purchase of $54,000,000 of silver rep- 
resented by certificates redeemable in 
lawful money, and far better than the 
free and unlimited coinage demanded hy 
the silver men. The present state of 
things, with the coinage of sham dollars 
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at the rate of not less than $2,000,000 each 
month, is bad enough without being 
made worse; and if Congress will not im- 
prove this condition, as proposed in the 
Windom bill, then it is to be hoped that 
nothing will be done, and that the coun- 
try will be left to drift for another year 
under the existing law. 

We say frankly that we do not like the 
existing law for the coinage of silver 
d . We have always regarded it as 

a cheat anda frand, It legalizes a short- 
socight doliar, and this is a cheat. We 
would change the law in ten minutes, if 
we had the power to do so, and either 
coin silver dollars of full and honest 
weight, or not coin any such dollars. Bad 
as this law is in principle, it is not eco- 
nomically as vicious as the Jones Senate 
bill, or the theory of unlimited coinage. 
And, hence, if we cannot now get any- 
thing better, in the sense of being less ob- 
jectionable, let us stay where we are until 
we can do so. 

Gentlemen, members of Congress, 
please not to legislate in the direction of 
making things worse than they are, in- 
stead of better. If youcan’t doany good, 
please not to do the country any harm. 

And, by the way, if cheating is to be 
openly sanctioned and approved by the 
Governmnent—in the coinage of silver— 
why not, while we are about it, go a 
step, or a jump, further and appprove of 
lottery dealing, counterfiting and every 
other sort of cheating. Why confine the 
cheating business to the cuinage of sham 
dollars, Let us now do a wholesale busi- 
ness, and give all a chance to cheat under 
the sanction of law—and done with it, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE speculative furore at the Stock 
Exchanges shows no abatement. Within 
the past week, the transactions of the two 
boards have far exceeded anything 
reached in the history of stock operations. 
The movement is not a merely local one, 
but includes large contributions from all 
parts of the country. It comes not alone 
nor principally from the capitalist clase, 
but indiscriminately from all classes en- 
dowed with enough spare funda to fur- 
nish “margins.” Nor does it appear to 
have arisen from any special effort of 
brokers, or of large local operators, or cf 
heavy holders of securities desirous of 
making a market on which to realize. 
The rush of buying seems to have come 
simultaneously and spontaneously from 
all classes and all geographical sections; 
and the principal, if not only, explana- 
tion of it seems to be a common feeling 
that the contemplated further inflation of 
our silver currency will carry along with 
it a powerful, artificial stimulus to busi- 
ness and a general advance in prices, To 
this extent, the current activity in specu- 
lation may be regarded as expressing the 
estimate of the public upon the probable 
effects of the proposed silver legislation. 

During the past week there has been 
little real change in the situation of the 
silver question in Congress. Senator 
Jones’s emphatic demand for free coinage 
is regarded as having strengthened the 
hopes of the silver interest for a settle- 
ment on that basis. But it is well under- 
stood that the Senator’s speech was in- 
tended for his constituents quite as much 
as for the Senate, and that he and his 
followers are prepared to accept the best 
terms they can get out of a compromise. 
It is generally believed that the President 
would veto a bill for free coinage, and 
compromise between that and the Win- 
dom bill is, therefore, anticipated as the 
final outcome. 

Wall Street is already beginning to con- 
sider means of protection against the an- 
ticipated possibilities attending the plac- 
ing of our currency upon a virtual silver 
basis. Bank managersare, in an informal 
way, discussing what steps should be 
taken for preventing their currency funds 
from consisting, in an unsafe degree, of 
silver or its representatives. Corporations 
contemplating the issue of bonds concede 
that, to make them marketable, it will be 
necessary that they be made payable in 
gold coin; and the large Canadian banks, 
who are accustomed to employ heavy 
balances at New York, are in some in- 
stances stipulating, on six months’ loans, 
that, at the option of the lender, they 
shall be payable in‘gold or its equivalents. 
These facts indicate the estimate of 
financiers as to the practical working of 
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During the past week the course of 
prices at the Stock Exchange has been 
generally upward, the average advance 
having been about three points. There 
appears to have been some realizing by 
large holders who had been long waiting 
for a chance to upload ; bnt the daily in- 
creasing orders to buy take all that is 
forthcoming without much nicety as to 
prices. The more conservative dealers 
are advising their customers to realize 
and wait for further developments, under 
a conviction that the past advance is all 
that is justified under the pending uncer- 
tainty as to what shape the final action of 
Congress on silver may assume. The tem- 
per of operators, however, is so sanguine 
that they are not likely to be much re- 
strained by prudent counsels; and it 
would not be surprising should prices ad- 
vance considerably farther before any 
marked re-action sets in. The culmina- 
tion may not be expected until a silver 
bill is acted upon by the President. 

The demand from London for stocks 
has been very marked. There the convic- 
tion appears to be even stronger than here 
that the issue of $50,000,000 per annum 
of silver currency will have a great in- 
flating effect upon prices; and the eur- 
rent buying appears to be based princi- 
pally upon that anticipation. The ques- 
tion, however, has another side for Lon- 
don. What will be its estimate of the 
hundreds of millions of American corpo- 
rate bonds which it is holding when many 
of them become subject to payment of 
principal and interest in silver? It is pos- 
sible we may have, ere long, to meet an 
unwelcome answer to this question. 

In spite of continued cutting of rates 
among Western roads, the earnings of 
the railroads still show very satisfactory 
results, not only as to gross earnings but 
also as to net. Little real progress has 
been made within the last few days in the 
direction of a settlement of the competi- 
tive hostilities on through traffic at the 
West; there is a strong hope, however, 
that managers may not persist in throw- 
ing away their current fine opportunities 
any longer than is necessary for establish- 
ing a better understandtng. 

In the loan market rates continue high 
and are rather strengthening than inclin- 
ing 1n favor of the borrower. For six 


and for short call loans 9 per cent. has 
been freely obtained. At the West and 
the South the rates of exchange have been 
in favor of New York, but the amount of 
currency coming hence has not been im- 
portant, while it has been offset by with- 
drawals into the Sub-Treasnry. The con- 
dition of the ioan market, therefore, has 
been unfavorable to the stock market. 

The Treasury purchases of bonds dur- 
ing the week have been light, amounting 
to ouly $670,000. 

The condition of business, in the coun- 
try at large, is shown to be favorable by 
the fact that, for the week ending May 
10th, the exchanges of all the Clearing 
Houses of the United States exhibit an 
average increase of 16.2 per cent., at New 
York the increase was 14.6 per cent. 

The net earnings of 147 railroads for 
the first quarter of the current year show 
an increase over the same period of 1889, 
of 12.84 per cent. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
poche 17th, 1890: 





The ate aly figures will show the 
variation in the market price of the stocks 
named on Saturday, May 18th, 1889, as 
compared with those on Saturday, May 
17th, 1890; 


Peme of Stocks. Price 1889. Pris 1890. Adv. 
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Michigan Central.. eee 
Union Pacific............0++ 
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Philadelphia reports say that the an- 
thracite coal trade is improving. De- 
mand in April exceeded the supply. Sales 
agents meet in New York this month, and 

rices are expected to be advanced. The 
eading has ordered its production of 
pte peg ie a 

The stock of the H, B. Claflin Com 

is selling at a premium of about feraive 





the impending silver inflation. 


DIVIDEND. 
Tbe American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable July ist, 








We buy t. sell Bills of 
make ca- 
Europes transfers’ aL, all principal 


t. re Thomas, Croix 
the British West Indi 
also make collections an 


e issue and Tra 7 
Credit. 23.272." * 
We 
aretcciase Pay and sell 2! Investment 


curities for accounts of Banks We Securities. 


Ba’ a : kc ers, enporss t 

Firms and Indi als, on favorableterms, and make 
collection of drafts dra thy on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST.. NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


To Manufacturers and Investors. 


Manufacturers interested in extending the sale of 
their goods into MEXICO, CENTRAL and SOUTH 
AMERICA, BRAZIL, and the WEST INDIES, or 
INVESTORS who desire to become interested in 
this trade, which will pay them immense profits of 
at least 10 to 20 per cent. per annum, should address 
the 


AMERIOAN EXPORT AND TRADING 
OOMPANY, 


5 Bowling Green (Lower Broadway), New 
York City. 


DENVER 
SUBURBAN HOWE, 


Letters 
of 











i 
place. Will sell 80 or 160 acres, price $350 and per 
bh, balance long time. Owner 
leaving State For beauty of location it is un ~ 





AMERICAN LOA COMPANY 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
nuity Business, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 00 
™ SPE ene Deposit wi wee State Auaeer. $100,000 LW 


POsits. 
mdence solicited feo parties desiring to 
make safe investments. 





Elementary information on 
lending money. 

A primer written for inex- 
perienced people who have a 
little to lend. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas Crrv Investment Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri ; or. 
aur , New 








oney uéblo 
aking roperty 


My experience in handling Real Estate !n Pueblo is 
so extensive that I consider myself specially sen 
to advise as to money-making opportunities 


I should be glad to correspond with nsietesh ae 
want both security and success,and Iam confident 
of being able to satisfy either the most aggreasive or 
conservative investor. 


References: Any bank or minister in Pueblo. 


J. E. DOWNEY, 
PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


“Fre Fagyswoe7e [oan 
G sf HORE Las 8” 


1ST «Ok TOAGE, LOANS 
vustess title, a iS solace. poek a4 —— 

haracter —- yea ———— 
ections free. Send for = panes a vith 


ie Wee MINNESOTA. 


ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 


oke. Increase < oe pogeiation and values unprece- 
deni Refer al 2s 4 Roanoke. ill be 
nden 


glad to anewer all corres 
FRANCOIS B. K MP & CO.. Roanoke, Va. 


in 











‘Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 





per cent, 
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|DO NOT INVEST 


Until you obtain our booklet, telling why the 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
GUARANTEED “MORTGAGES 


er occupy a foremost place as 
Jonirabio securities for careful in- 
vestors of their own or trustee funds. 


Prime SHORT-TIME PAPER. $500 
$10,000, usually in 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 
Capitel, $500,000. Paid-up $350,000. 


then - York Manager: F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Managers, B. F, GLENN & Son. 


8% M.H. Fitch &Son 8% 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


‘Twenty years’ residence. 

Banking and Real Estate. 
ans made on the most conservative basis for non- 

soean. to net investors 8 percent. Payable semi- 

annually. 

We invite correspondence, and can submit convinc- 


ing fects and figures. 
References: Ch National Bank, New York, or 
8% 


any Bank in Pueblo. Col. 
8°, PUEBLO, COLORADO. 

T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres, 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 








to 





Large experience in 





w loan made is carefully i ted by an expe- 
Examiner sent from the office of the C —npeny 
= salary and not a commission. 


are carefully review: 

before loan is approv 

over 7 000,000. 

leg ~~ Banks, jneurence Cos.., 

individuals. Boston office, Congress Street, Geo. 
tearns, Manager. Mctiadelohie office, 713 Walnut 

Btreot. Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


W. P. RICE, U N | ON O. F. PAGE, 


Pres’t. Sec’yand Treas. 


INVESTMENT CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 


SPECIAL OFFER A Guaranteed 7 per cent 

TO INVESTORS, Investment secured by Busi- 

ness Property centrally loca in Kansas City with 

50 per cent. of the net profits additional. 
Indorsed by Prominent Business 

men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz.: 

es. Amer‘ca' Bank. Bank. 

nk. 








TLEY. Cashier ay ‘City Safe Deposit 
and Govlnas Bank. 


_ Send for circulars and full particulars. 


JOHN GUT nsiE, Prest. J. N, STRICKLER, Cush'r 
L. H. POUNDS, V..- Pres. - T. DANIELS, Sec 


THE INVESTMENT. BANKING CO., 


peka, K 
We make arse ‘hortgnge loame. on approved eal 
es’ate security. These loans afford the best of s 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our —— equal to any in 
the market. Send for our 
INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


hae y improved 


the West 





President 
C. H. TONCRAY. Vito-Preaiient a Manafier. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
TTT. contacenenpeccsonsndehiness 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 22°97 ana soup 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 3%"! 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES sii aad, assessments looked after and 
LOANS on Firs Sentenge Set aterm of years 
SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 250,000. 


Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted a _ day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON youn 
HENRY KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, ‘Gasa 
PERRY HARHISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 
Correspond Solicited. 




















The Sedgwick Loan and liven Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 
coupens id a promptly. s< , Gomi-ennaally J z™ ze 


references and nd description Sa m4. dress. 





Kansas City, Mo, 





% Broadway, Room oes ae” UES New York office. 








ad 


sit 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(709) 26 








IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. crops make safe loans. - 
loans are on tarms, and are SAFE. e 
a 7 ver cent.,and payment of Principal when 


Send our 
TE aaite Bee 
ee < uberis hom 


R. E. be 
F. G. PATTERSON western 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 





Realty. Choice investmen’ 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western oiten for real ey investments and 
ists v0 take 3 pe jonger necessary —p~ ~ capital- 
e 





water power, ld, oy 

copper. 9 #, “lumber, coal, iron, eatele, & orses, wool 

one agriculture, | Fb Fhenominal ee RY th. oe fen 
particulars address 

OF TRADE, Great ria fie Montane, 





CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


We guarantee prompt peyment of interest and —~ 
ciple on all securities we offer to investors. 
and five year first mortgage securities 7 and 8 per 
cent. Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 

Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
I 60504 secveeses 

In 1888 its population 
| Ey eee 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN mbt id COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South 
Wm. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, “Sonn. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investments = non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


references: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank. Denver. 


L. TOWNSEND & 
Garey a and Soizy Lands, 


Ire PBN’: AGENTS, 
try Abstracts. 





900 








residents. 
1024 1 seh Street. Denver. Colornde. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send tor Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Rosten, Mass. 














6zCITY MORTGAGES tre 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 

bby = t— to investors 

e Debenture Bonds and Mengage Loans 01 


a good reason for e Revies 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT ‘co. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $£00,000. 


Assets, $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
a with choicest security. Pamphiets free. Ad- 


a 3s. Oupesr, A. L ORMSBY. Vice 
Pres’ H. SIMMONS, Presidents, 
150 NASSAU STREET. ‘NEW YORK CITY. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 

nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
a offered to the public. 


Messrs. ir iram Dees & Son, New woe City. 
Co., jew York City. 
the Chemical National 








the follo OMAHA loans for sale. 
ay 





biacte as Valuation. Insur’e. An.ren’l. 
$8,000. .6 per ct. 
5 years. 822,000 $3,600 $3,600 
6,000. -6 per ct. 
5 years. 15,000 4,000 1,800 
10,000..6 per ct. 
5 years. ,000 6,000 2,250 
McOague Investment Company, Omaha. 
DENVER 


REAL ESTATE E tie center of Denver scheap- 
er than rot its size ane me é totes Ea “America. 
fe, — who nae puociaset 


Estate 
during the wees five years nas made a profitable A~4 
. Many who have never seen the property 


aps ‘tnd fail tnformation furnished upon 100% 
Wits CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, CO 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 





A. g. 
D. MiicELBTEEY,V Vice-Pres.C.P. WEBST 
DF WING &SON. 18 Wail St.. Agenta. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


value of lan large cities in the West 
wes St. Paul is A 8 pF. R and the prospects 
were never better than at present. a Ry] desire to 
make an investment in estate wri 


E. S. N ORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


G and 7? 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in thescities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y.° 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-half ofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references aid particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 




















Ge. 8. New York cig” m Duluth, Minn. 

F. D.G % of the National Safe Deposit Com 

pra Uinith; Beg, No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. DIVIDEND. 
aes Savings Banks and Investors throug OFFICE or THE S30ARD OF DIRECTORS AMERI- ) 
Correspondence Solicited. AN ares ody! 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF TAIx COM- 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 











MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eawecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 





Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. | con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
Tut IND&PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 

E, B. CHANDLER, SAN ANTONI0, TEX. 





Of, SUARANTEES. 
Ornsrm MORTGAGES 


FARMS & CITY 1 PROPERTY 
~ KANSAS 


Always t> be had of us at 6 and 7 
interest semi-anunally. Col 
and remitted free of coat. 


rc’t. 
ected 





AMPLE SECURITY<"9 © 
HAVE at MONEY % 


4000, 05 and Loan Agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


And get their [nvestor’s Guide free and 
read the profitable exper.ence of 
the patrons of this House. 














AN UNBLEMISHED BECOBD FOR PROMPTNESS IS BSSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





|| BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


|2U.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE G0. 


Has returned to its investors. . 
In 1889 it returned to them .. 


LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO STS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


| No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 


- Ota nee eee 
. 1,696,636.57 





three times the amount loaned on them. 








| 
| 
| ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 

The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds 

these Mortgages as lrustee for the Bondholders. 

Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 

amounts and short time. Write us a roy Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 
AsseTs, - 

an. 1, 1890. CAPITAL AND SunPLus, ec 464,34 ' 


4,920.36 HENRY DICKINSON, M’g’r. 

















GUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000 


KEYSTONE 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdee: 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


the Railwa: 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 


Center of the som Dakotas. 
Chestnut Stree’ 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secared, by srue Real Rotate is in the ae 
D one-third presen 
trolled boasts RaGER Bend to te either offic shay 


Presi 
PAULHAMUS, Secretar 


icultaral part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
———— experience. vati 


nservative management. Con- 


WSON, Vice-President. 
OBB 1p 00m TE eet accat. 





as this as 
DOLLARS ($3.00) PER SHARK, piyabie on and after 
the first day of J uly next. The transfer books will 
closed on the ‘seventh day of June at a C eee M., 
and reopened on the second Gay of July n 
By order of the Board, J. N. KNAPP, Soovcterr. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 








Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
or youn PAR BINS scoot. N. J. 


Rill re-cpen Sept 24th. Students prepared for College Coll ege. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October Ist. Address Hon. E, a. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR PRE ore 








‘ectures on La ag 

Sar ent’s apparatus Co 

430) In Greek, English, Mathematics, ils 
jology. For Program, address as above 


The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Wisthrep Hall: English,Classic11 
tive Courses for G Home comforts a: 


ory, and 





1 licants 
Sah RTH oR GILMAN. Director, Combetge, Mass. 
EDERAL HILL SCHOOL FOR BOX 
F At Bristol, Conn. Send for circular. Best of ref- 
erences. REV. C. H. RIGGS, A.M., Principal. 


~ FORT EOWA ete GOLLERIATE, LINETITETE.. a 
see ee tments 


po Advantages. lustra Cate- 








“FRENC Hh AND TTA LIAN course of five as, 
beginning guy &.. ie erame, etc., address: Rev. 
. Roux, M. Saxton" s River, Vt. 


“HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


pens 9th mo. 24th. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Address 
Secretary of Haverford College. Pa. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN UC, GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early application is edvisa 
Address Rev. James C. ai Semenzie Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE,cncimat 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


PRIVATE HOME AND i HeOL 
or the F -EBRLEIN ™ 
Address Rev. C. F. Garrison, A A N.J. 


Preparatory peneet 
THE PRINCETON Wo Dbene me t. 17th 
[oqesrcs mer Se to President PATTON of 
a es liege “ oe 
ter, PRINCETON, N. J. 


TEACHERS, “PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


For good positions in sohecie and colleges 


WILSON COLLEGE Tee, 


























Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


The general market during the week 
has been quite overshadowed by the great 
annual flannel sales. There were four 
sales in this year’s series all crowded 
within the limits of one week. By their 
medium some 30,000 cases were distrib- 
uted. realizing on a conservative estimate 
$4,500,000. The results of the sales have 
seriously disappointed manufacturers, as 
with shght exceptions the goods showed 
heavy declines from last year’s range of 
values. The steadiest articles were white 
flannels, these occasionally realizing full 
prices. Colored flannels, on the other 
hand, ruled heavy throughout, showing 
a decline ranging from 5 all the way up 
to 20 per cent. All that has been said 
previously regarding the adverse influ- 
ences of recent mild winters has been em- 
phasized by the outcome of the above 
sales. They leave manufacturers with 
the unpleasant prospect of an unsatisfac- 
tory and languid demand for goods at low 
prices and wool producers already talking 
higher prices for the new clip. 

COTTON GOODS. 


Commission houses have in some in- 
stances met with a very fair demand in 
staple cotton goods, and the tendency of 
prices in leading markets has again been 
upward. Among the changes made dur- 
ing the week may be noted: Amoskeag H. 
ticks advanced jc., Amoskeag book-fold 
ticks advanced to 6c. per yard and Amos- 
keag A.C.A. advanced ic., Masonville 4-4 
bleached cottons to 8$c. per yard. All 
Pepperill drills (brown, bleached and 
colored) advanced jc. per yard. In 
prints a moderace business both at first 
hands and by jobbers has been reported, 
but these goods alsoare firm, and, in some 
makes, distinctly higher. The following 
advances have already been made. Mer- 
rimac shirtings to 5c., Merrimac indigo- 
blue and white prints to 6ic., and indigo- 
blue and gold prints to 6}c. per yard, Lodi 
shirtings 4c. per yard, all no protection 
or guarantee. Print cloths have ruled 
steady throughout the week with a fairer 
amount of business doing, and at the close 
there are more buyers than sellers at the 
quotations of 3 7-16c. per yard for 64x64’s 
and of 3c. per yard for 56x60's, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Woolen goods have naturally been more 
affected by the auctions than cottons, and 
as a result the department has practically 
been at astandstill all week. The decision 
of the Satinet Manufacturers’ Association 
of New England to close their -mills for 
from 30 to 60 days during the summer 
promises some relief to the pressure on 
that particular line of heavy goods. It 
is not at all improbable that this example 
will be followed in other branches. 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


LAST year at this season our receipts of 
new subscribers and renewals were exceed- 
ingly satisfactory; but this year shows an 
increase over last of irom forty to fifty per 
cent., for which we beg to thank our friends 
who have been instrumental in bringing it 
about. 

The cost of THE INDEPENDENT is only 
from four to six cents a week, depending 
upon whether one pays the regular sub- 
scription price or takes. advantage of our 
club rates. A very large proportica of 
our old subscribers do this and renew for 
from two to five years. .Our club rates are. 
of course. applicable to new subscribers, and 
we invite them to give them their serious 
consideration. Subscribers are requested 
to remit direct to us for their renewals 
instead of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents, as very often time is 

saved and perhaps the loss of one vr two 
numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three yi 





tteeeeereees 


Four 55 
Five or more “ 
Regular rate, $3.00 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
BUT ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 


“THE Burlington's Number One” daily vestibule 
express leaves Chicago at 1:00 P.M. and arrives at 
Denver at 6:30 P.M. the a nextday. Quicker time than 
by any other route. Direct connection with this 
train from Peoria. Additional express trains, mak- 





Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Atchi- 
son, sas City, Houston and all points West, 
Northwest and Southwest — —Adv. 


THE NORTHERN SUMMER RESORTS 
Wisconsin. Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, not for- 
pA the famous Excelsior Springs of Missourt, 
are 5 1 am during the present season than 
ever before 
illustrated Guide Book, descriptive of a hun- 
or more of the choicest spots of creation, on the 








¥Suus 
es omy ue or advice ape 





paration ad 
DGAR, Ph.D., Re Chambersburg, Pa. 


a 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
will sen’ upon a ie A.V. CaR- 
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THE Ba ee Fo Lee fon Come Company. of Bata- 
via, New columns what 
we L- ~ A femtey tor any of our 
readers who = Ss reathy ow pri what is re 
geated ok us fete ay made Dou 

Guz, Xs ey: log “oa the supertor finish of 
the the high-priced priced guns. 





THE MOST POPULAR THROUGH 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 


en bo 4 lar arengh nger train inthe 

No. 5. on be» iNew. } Sad Central and 

Hodson 't River Relieoed eaves New York for the 

West at 6.00 P.M, dary, aad ate of from twelve 

to magnificent Wagner Vesti g- 

cars, in addition to iA coaches, ‘dining, baggage, 
mail and express cars.~ ee. 





BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


Those in want of carpets at low prices should ex- 
amine carepully the immense stock now offered b 
Sheppard K: & Co,, Sixth Avenue and Thirteent 
Street. See a ad vertionssens. 





they cannot invest neir money more securely and a 
80 a rate of interest. The vicinity of apone to 
undoubtedly one of the choicest in the West fur se- 
curing investments of this character, and t 


= bh knowledge of the country and 
ed from many years’ experience. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY. 
Tue Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio lines from New York all make direct connection 
with the Ohio & Mississippi Railway at Cincinnati 
and ruo throagn Pullman sleeping cars from New 
York to St. Louis and Louisville via Cincinnati, and 
we. line connecti 4 _ o depots for all points 
t, Northwest See that 


west. your 
aa Seal via O. & M. Hallway. ans 








Very few of our Eastern people know much about 
the rapid growth of Kansas City, Mo. It now ranks 
as tne eighteenth in population, the cwelte in bank - 
ing capital, the second in live stock and packing- 
house usiness, and the first in many things. There 
have been ten millions of dollars in new capital in- 
vestments since January Ist, 1887, and nearly twelve 
hundred new business houses were sta in 1888. 
Of course, in a town crowing at this rapid rate and 
as substantially as Kansas City is,there are wonder- 
ful tinuafty coeurs for real estate investments con- 

ay and very large P profits have been 
Eastern investors st now the Enion 
paw A Company, which hasa capital cally pas pale 
of one million dollars, is bey certificates 0} 
secured by bus’ s6 prope located in the very —-~ 
ter of the city, mn ‘ad ition = y whieh the Union Invest- 
- ment Company itself is directly ortentes. Upon 


them, tf inclined, to open a correspondence with the 
Company looking to investments. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


Tus Burliagton Koute, C.,B. & Q. R. R., operates 
7,000 miles of road, with termini in Chicago, St. Louis 
St. Paul, Omaha Kansas City and Denver. For, 
speed. safety, comfort, eagl ment, track, and efficient 
service it has no equal. ~ ‘Burlington gaius new 
patrons, bnt loses none. dy 








PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY REPORT 
THE DAILY SARATOGTAN, of Saratoga safogstot 
N. Y., will issue a daily report of the proceed 
the General Assembiy which will convene May 


eu 
pi | the session for 7ic, Send name pad money at 
on THE SARATOGIA 
Saratoga Borkues. N.Y. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

In view of the widespread attention now centered 
in the Yellowstone National Park, the following ex- 
pressions from two of the most eminent American 
citizens, one a eotentiat and the other a ciergyman, 





their rise. it si s in wakeful, exciting interest, 
ane other region yet discovered on the face of the 
glo 
Kev. T. DeWitt Talmage, the eminent divine, says: 
“ After all poetry has exhausted itself, and all tne 
Morans and Bierstadts and other euchantin artists 
w 


agon 
lowstone Park is the geol vist’ 8 paradise.”’ 
The Northern Pacific, the celebrated Dining-car 
Rowe. is the only aller, ail line to this r region. For 
ro ot * Wonderland,” Yellowstone Park Folder, anc 
er tilustrated publications, address any ‘Traveiing 
w~ | Ages ot of the Company, or Chas. S. Fee, 
. R. Co., St. Paul, Minn.—Adp. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMEBRIOAR chit MISSIONARY 


THE sixty-fuurth oie Nesting of the American 
Home sy ar Society wi Sl Le held r. Saratoga 
- onan esday,June 3d. The 
be val Oakland. Cal., will 
preach the opening - ere Tu esday™ evening. 
~y ommeoiag pe mecpine eeeee will be proneuted & the 





Secretart and resses may Ke c on 
Wednesday and Tpepecey from heave Tomp- 
kins, Graasie, Opt n. pd Hocd, 
arren, of Michigan, Curtis, 


hards, Nas me ay the 
Rev. Dr. E.N. Packard, of Bg ay th pe | Rev. 
. E. ih a Boston, the * waar Hawes, 
D.D.,. of Burl ngton, Vt., the Ree s Virgin, D.D., 
New York City,the Rev. Wm. Shaw, eG eorgia. The 
Woman’s De ment wili hold a public meeting 
ay afternoon, at which addresses and papers 
of great interest will be heard. Vor a full list of ho- 
tels and boardinc-houses with prices see the May or 
June sumbers of the “ Home Missionary.’’ As a 
the main lines of railroad East and West will furnish 
certificates to thase who pay full fare to Saratoga that 
will enable them to return for one-third the regular 
rates. Persons desiring to avail themselves of this 
rocure a certificate of the agent who 


privilege — 
acket. This certificate, prom rly coun- 


sells the = 


feet ticket m 
ore or two days atte the seg date of the meet- 








ASK FRE 5 “GLOVE THUMB” 





“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 


_THE VERY BEST MADE, » _Kopt by all | Large Dealers, 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


H, WELLS & CO, 
“strong bat” Casen and Ca Din Chases, Stands, etc. 


MPLETE OUTFITS 
Engravers’ 90D Machinists’ 


Bast cer. Walton and Butoh Streets, K.. ¥ 








Monel) 

Constable Ko Co 

Hand Work Embroideries, 
FLOUNCINGS, 


New and Exolusive Styles. 
Drawn, Revere and Feather-Stitch Novelties. 


LADIES’ PARASOLS, 
Coaching and Sun Umbrellas. 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIES, 
All-over Embroidery in Evening Oolors. 


45 and 66-inch Flonncings, 


NEW AND STYLISH PATTERNS. 


BLACK DRAPERY NETS. 
Droadevay KR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


__|RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N. Y, 











TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


= ll aN BOnel 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY 
TO SELECT FROM. 


MILLINERY NOVELTIES, SILKS, SATINS, VEL- 
VETS, RIBBONS, LACES, TRIMMINGS, HOSIERY, 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, LADIES’ AND 
MISSES’ SUITS, WRAPS, DRESS GOODS, LACE 
MITTS, LISLE AND SILK GLOVES, HOUSEFUR- 
NISHING GOODS, CARPETS, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Silk Dress Fronts. 


20 SILK NETTED FRONTS AT 8c. EAH; 
WORTH 82.5). 

% FINE SILK FRONTS AT $1.50 EACH; WORTH 
$3.50. 

100 HEAVY SILK FRONTS AT $2.50 EACH; 
WORTH $6.00. 

50 RICH SILK FRONTS AT $3.50 EACH; WORTH 
$8.00. 

1% EXTRA QUALITY SILK FRONTS, $4.00 
EACH; WORTH $10.00. 


Beaded Capes and Wraps. 


2,00 SILK AND BEADED WRAPS, ALL THE 
NEWEST SHAPES, FROM THE LOWEST PRICES 
UP. 

200 FINE BEADED WRAPS AT $2.25 EACH; 
WORTH 85. 

100 RICH BEADED, FRINGED WRAPS, $3.50 
EACH; WORTH $8.00, 

175 ELEGANT BEADED, FRINGED WRAPS AT 
$4.00 EACH; WORTH $10.00. 

BLACK SILK CORDED CAPES, ALL PRICES. 


FPLOUNCINGS. 


SW138 22-INCH FLOUNCINGS, 2°c , 30c., 35c.. 45e., 
Sc. to $1.50 YARD. 

SWISS 45-INCH SKIRTINGS, 4fc., 45c., 50c., Se 
58c., Tie. TO $2.50 YARD. 

HEMSTITCHED 22-INCH SWISS FLOUNCINGS, 
We ., 38e, 40c., He,, He., 75c. TO $1.50 YARD. 

HEMSTITCHED 45-INCH SWISS SKIRTINGS 
38c., e., 58c., 65c., Tic., $1.00 to $2.00 YARD. 

VANDYKE NAINSOOK 22-INCH FLOUNCINGS, 
6ic., Tic..Wc., $L.00 YARD. EDGINGS TO MATCH. 

SWISS AND HAMBURG ALI.-OVER EMBROID- 
ERIKS, FOR YOKES, SLEEVES AND CAPES, 25c.. 
We., %5e., He., Tac. YARD. 





Spring and Summer 
Magazine. 


Sample Copy, 15c.; Sabscription, 
5O0c. a Year. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 





309 to 321 Grand St, 56 to 68 Allen, 


§9 (0.65 Orchard St, N.Y. 





O’NEILL’S, 








6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 
NEW YORK. 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUES 


IN OUR 


Suit Depa 


400 LADIES’ 


Combination Tea Gowns 


IN ALBATROSS AND CHALLIES, 


$3.75; worth $6.98. 





750 Tea Gowns 


IN OUTING CLOTHS, 
$1.35; worth $3.25. 


The balance of our Ladies’ 
Cloth and Silk Suits left from 
last week’s Half Price Sale 
will be offered at still greater 





reductions. 


SILK SULTS, 


$8.00, $12.75, $16.75, 
and $24.95. 


OUR HANDSOME IMPORTED 


Combination Silk Suits 
$29.76, $39.76 and $49; 


Cost to import $85.00 to $150.06, 


CLOTH SUITS, 


$6.38, $9.38, $12.38 and 
$16.50. 


OUR IMPORTED 


Combination 
Cloth Suits, 


$24.95, $29.75, $37.60, 
$45 ; 
Cost: to import $75.00 to $125.00. 





A large assortment of 
China Silk, Lace, Ging- 
ham, Sateen and White 


artment. 


200 VERY HANDSOME 


Imported Cloth Capes, 


in Black and all the new Colors, 


$4.98 and $6.98; 


Cost to import $12.00 and $14.00. 


{O00 LADIES’ IMPORTED 
JACKETS, 


in Black and a variety of Shades, 


$3.98 and $7.98; 


Reduced from $7.25 and $16.50 





FINEST IMPORTED 
JACKETS, 


in all the latest novelties, reduced to 
$12.75. 


150 ELEGANT 


Imported Wraps, 


elaborately trimmed 


$29.75, $39.75 and 
$49.00 ; 


Reduced from $75.00 to $135.00. 


[25 IMPORTED WRAPS, 


richly trimmed, 


$16.75, $19.75 and $24.95. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN LADIES’ CLOTH, SILK AND 
MOHAIR TRAVELLING GAR- 
MENTS. 





2,000 LADIES’ BEADED CAPES, 


$2.98, $3.98, $4.98 and 
$6.50. 


A full line of Ladies’ Blazers, 
Ladies’ Imported Cashmere Shawls 
in Black, Blue, Cardinal, Cream 





Suits. 


and other shades. 












I> 


id 
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ron BEST . 
SALHOF SILKS. | wiypow suaverouier| CANTRELL § 
C ARPETS The feature in our Basement Sales- a 


Unhals ser HTT 


CRETONNES and special line of 
moderate priced Upholstery Goods 
for Summer Homes. 


LACE CURTAINS in all grades 


and qualities. 


CHINA MATTING.—A selec- 
tion from over 150 varieties and 
colorings at moderate prices, rang- 
ing from $4 a roll uwward. 


LINOLEUM.—tThe Nairn Lino- 
leum made four yards wide, espe- 
cially adapted for Summer Cot- 
tages. 


ORIENTAL RUGS.—We offer 
a selection from the largest stock 
in the United States, some grades 
being quite moderate in price. 


REVERSIBLE ‘SMYRNA 
RUGS.—We show a large and 
attractive assortment of these 
moderate priced goods, adapted 
for general furpishing and Sum- 
mer Cottages. 


FINE CARPETS —Axminsters, 
Wiltons and Moquettes, in accord 
with rich and costly decoratiors. 


MODERATE PRICED CAR- 
PETS.—We offer a special grade 
of CARPETS, in which low 
price and good quality are com- 
bined with great DURABILITY 
and the NEWEST DESIGNS and 
COLORINGS. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., N.Y. 


TO _]Vj OTHERS. 


If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
RATA, It is made wholly from 
milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food 
make the broad claim that theirs is 
the dest, but few, if any, tell how it is 
made or of what it is composed for the 
facts told to any intelligent person 
would condemn most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 1-2 per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for /nfants from six months 
upwards, and for /nvalids, Aged People 
and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 
us for a pamphiet of 64 pages entitled 
Our Baby's First and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnrick's Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then 
ask your Physician which Foods are 
the nearest approach to mother’s milk. 

REED & CARNRICK. New York. 











room for next week will be: 
200 Pieces Shepherd Plaid and 
Striped Surahs at 50 cents per yard; 
— market value $1. 

he balance of a Special Lot of Fig- 
ured India Silks, in all the new shades 
and designs, at 65 cents per yard; 
NE price $1. 

nd one line in various tasteful 
combinations, of Surahs with Broche 
Border, at $i per yard 


James McCreery&C0., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


CARPETS 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
WILTON VELVETS 


AT ABOUT THE FBIOs OF AN ORDINARY 
BRUSSELS, 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


BEST 5-FRAME, AT ABOUT THE COST OF A 
8-PLY. 


Great Slaughter 


IN ALL-WOOL 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK TO 
CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE STRAW MAPTINGS. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


IN RARE ay Le wOveL erpnore NOT TU BE 
D ELSEWH BS 


WHIT RED prlalede AND FANCY. PATTERNS. 
FROM $4 PEK ROLL OF 40 YARDS 


ith Pieces, Warehouse Sam feos, Finest 








Upholstery Goods, 


BOIAL BARGAIN 
IN FURNITURE OVERINGS ND DRAPERY 


BRICS 
100 PIECES SILK TAPEs1 TRIES AT $1.00; WORTH 
$1.75 PER YARD. 
CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
AT COT HOLL RD wt LOW PRICES 
SUNFAST HOL ND WINDOW SHADES 


as ee ALTY. 
ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


IN SUITS AND ODD PIECFS. ore OWN UPHOL- 
STERING, AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 





SIXTH AVE., 13th&14th Sts..NEW YORK, 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Broadway. New York. 











‘Lue garter shouia measure three 
inches less than the limb. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods anes — none without our 


gud alzo.o Mark w is on all of our Boxes 
the c 


Sample. sent 0 re receipt fe) hoe ol 


The ARMSTRONG MPG. 00., Bridgeport, 


‘BARKERS: 
GUN |: 













WEAR Equal to ‘the HIGHES? PRICED Gun Made. 
Ask your dealer for it. If he has not got it, —_ 
us the money, and we twill deliver th 
charges paid, toany ress O, 

U.S. If not as represented, return the gun and 
we on return the money. We refer you to any 
Commercial Agency. Bank in Batavia, or to th 
paper. Write for Circulars and Testimonials. 


BAKER FORGING & GUN CO. Batavia, N.Y. 








TOURISTS ARTICLES. 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK, 
CHILD’S FOLDING-BATH, 


HAMMOCKS, 
PORTABLE COFFEE-MAKERS, 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELLING LAMPS, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 


1538 AND 140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 








THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York. 


THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 


Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 


FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


AND 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS. 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed. 


WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES. 


STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
For Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO.CANTRELL, — BARRIGON B, CRANE. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu- 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 

er such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square ves», Cor, 1th at, N.Y. 


——— 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





TO LET. * 
AT YORK HARBOR —A new 2 Story Cot- 
rooms. soawne and baraing facilities ex- 
wa aoe unriva Address. 
ox 94, York Village, Maine. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The most "Or and — Summer Resort in 





Am 
ENTH SEASON O ia 
“THE AMERICAN. 
GEORG FA AM, Proprietor. 





ABR PARK & VLAN 


On the Crest of the Alle- 
ghanies, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE dt, 1890, 


These famous mountain resorts, situated 
at the summit of the Alleghanies and ci- 
rectly upon the main line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage :f 
its splendid vestibuled express train ¢rer- 
vice both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the coun- 
try. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at 
Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 
Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, ac- 

cording to location. 

All communications should be addressed to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberiand, Md., up to June 10th, after 


that date, either Deer Park or Oakiand, Garrett 
County, 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 











Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 








EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 





PERSONS INTENDING TO VISIT THE 
“Holy Land” will do well to communicate with De- 
metrius N. Domian, Hotel Feil, Jerusalem, a compe- 
tent and fount dragoman. Or write for informa- 
tion to r (a personal acquaintance), 
1613 Florida J Avenue, Weck D.C, 


A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ONS ter eee 1 ome 











Shh ty ROUTE. will be “furnished ota 


i parti ies free on _ 8. EUSTIS, us 
NS ane 


| Gen’! Pass, & Ticket Agent. ¢.. b. 
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Susurance JAMES McLEAN. The 30th. 1829 Charter Perpetual. 1890 
, THE President of the Manhattan, one of 
THE AMERICAN LIFE. the old life iosurance awry has An Nn U al St ane em én f Fire smoke ANKLIN 
just passed away, himself an old man. of the 04 


A RECEIVER has been appointed for the 
American Life of Philadelphia. The sum 
of the matter concisely is that the com- 
pany has been wrecked by the bad man- 
agement of its President, Mr. McFarlane, 
who may be remembered as the man that 
attempted, about a year ago, to get con- 
trol of the Phenix Life of Hartford by 
the purchase of a majority of its stock at 
a heavy premium. The reason given at 
that time for his willingness to pay such 
a price was that he had “some ideas” 
about life insurance which he had not 
been able to put into practice in Philadel- 
phia as fully as he wished. It seems to 
be clear now that he has been deeply and 
desperately engaged in some sort of spec- 
ulative operations which have not gone on 
successfully, and that he has loaned the 
American’s funds to a large extent on an- 
marketable securities besides raising what 
he could on the stock of the company as 
collateral. His collapse has pulled down 

‘the bank with which he has been inti- 
mately connected, and with that fell sev- 
eral smaller banks not far from Philadel- 
phia. He was himself owner of more 
than four-fifths of the company’s stock, 
and would, therefore, be a direct loser on 
the stock to nearly that amount had he 
not virtually sold part of it in advance by 
hypothecating it for loans. How far 
customers and policy-hoilders will be losers 
does not appear at the time of writing 
this, but the report of the official exami- 
nation may probably indicate it when 
that is made public. ‘The company did a 
banking-deposit business, and in the ca- 
pacity of a life insurance company was of 
slight consequence; it was never in this 
State or in Massachusetts, and at the end 
of 1888 it had outstanding only $3,877,- 
876 of insurance—all in Pennsylvania—of 
which $1,091,879 wasIndustrial. This in- 
surance was represented by 1,593 policies 
on the ordinary plan and 8,481 on the In- 
dustrial, and was diminishing rather than 
increasing. It is, of course, very easy 
for those whose purposes may be thus 
served to rant about it as ‘‘ another life 
insurance company failed,” the moral, as 
far as there is one, is merely that to make 
life insurance a sort of appendix to an- 
other business’ does not work well, espe- 
cially when the whole is mixed up with 
the speculative enterprises of one person. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION. 


Every State in the Union has a duly 
appointed and paid official, whose sole 
and only duty is to superintend the affairs 
of the insurance companies doing business 
in his State. It would seem quite natural 
to suppose that this official was appointed 
for some more specific purpose than to 
receive whatever dues might be payable 
from the different insurance corporations 
and to perform ceftain other perfunctory 
duties; and, indeed, it is generally sup- 
posed that this official has the power to 
examine into the affairs of all insurance 
corporations doing business in his State, 
and the inference is prevalent among peo- 
ple that he does this. Perhaps in some 
States he does; but the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of Pennsylvania 
evidently does not do it. When the 
American Life Insurance Company pre- 
sented its sworn statement for last year 
and the previous year and the one before 
that, we believe if he had done his sim- 
ple duty, the duty for which he is ap- 
pointed and paid, he would have learned 
from the sworn statement of that Com- 
pany that it was rotten to the core. Then 
measures could have been taken either to 
place it on a sound footing or prevent 
further damage being done by it. Ic be- 
ing the duty of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania to do this thing, 
other people have not given it the alten- 
tion whicb, in view of all the circumstan- 
ces in the case, many of them ought to 
have given it. Happily it is an insignifi- 
cant failure of a little company; but the 
moral is just as good for the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, and for all other insurance commis- 
gioners or superintendents, by whatever 
name they may be called, as if the Com- 
pany had been a thousand times as large. 








With one exception, Mr. James McLean 
was the oldest in service of the surviving 
underwriters of this city. He began his 
career in 1836, in the Guardian Fire, at 
the age of 18; after eleven years went into 
the office of the Citizens; in a couple of 
years he became Secretary of that con- 
pany, and after about ten years more be- 
came its President. In this position he 
remained until 1886, when he succeeded 
Mr.-Henry Stokes as President of the 
Manhattan, having had an executive ex- 
perience with that company as a director 
for thirty-two years and as chairman of 
the finance committee for twenty. He 
was a director or officer in various sav- 
ings banks, banks of issue, trust com- 
panies and other organizations. He was 
aman who rather avoided than liked 
prominence and mention, an excellent 
financier and adviser in corporate mat- 
ters, irreproachable in private life, and 
leved and esteem+d wherever associated 
or known. He haa been in no unusual 
condition of health lately, but fell a vic- 
tim to the pneumonia which so readily 
waits upon our capricious climate. 





INSURANCE. 


1851, THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate ia distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forteiture applies to all policies, and 
coptains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. .$72,000,000 
LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW Y z 
. OHGANIZED ny YORK 














Semi-Annual Statement Jan. Ist, 1890. 
CASH Gatirat... PE tellhe Pos 8: 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 1,4 
Reserve for all other it abilities. cove Bondi 9 
PUES decasderbccccuccescscoceases : oF 
| IIE, in csse Ledepahingotenigonh $2,490,654 02 


teeta: ~ * this ie Sneaae y have rim Protec- 
oranttes o Uap’ 
NEW ‘Youk SATET DL 
ER N MAN: a 


THO: GOODRICH a Vice Preside 
WEST Par LOCK, sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 





SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 


Cash surrender values stated in eve licy, and 
— rene by the Massachussetts Non ‘rortelture 


Kew YORK QF TI AR, PAST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 

SSETS, Dec. 31st, 1888. .. $1 

era LITTES nt? 1SSS- + i? iF ase;848 93 3 
~ $2,436,189 73 73 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at tho life rate premium. 

Anesal Cash Ristributions are paid upon all 

Bveey policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald- —? imsurance values to oe. the in- 
sured is by the Massachusetts Sta 


values for ont 
gilestien tthe gumaunee Office, any age sen rey 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








L:quitable 
Life — 
Assurance 
Soctety 
may be obtained on a 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums patd, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


lhe Free 
Tontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 


‘has mo conditions on” 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa_ 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash on 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest 








Total Assets, —_ Re 1890...83,174,357 04 


JAS. W Winneyy ER, P pesttont. 


FRANCIS he STEEL, int rrett 
EZRA T. CRESSON, AMUEL w. “KAY, 


sist. Secretar: 
ee eeY peranrutis ¢ 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, Philsdelphia, Pa. 


CONNRCTICOT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
Liabilities, . . . 1,484,802 70 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $475,679 70 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres'’t. 


F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York. 


W. A. asc Jr., Prest. 


In this company p licy- 
holders have the 
— r ti nose, 2 all 


pa 
Nricitable dividen 
eep their policies 
force. 
See Charter. 










OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 





rve for reinsurance and all other claims 181,735,058 
Surplus over all Liabilities................. 409,6 


TORAUM AN Hi. MONTOOMREY. Eom P 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





Total Marine Premiums...... -eeceececs $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to Sist December, 1889......... $4,144,943 13 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
umsand Expenses $705,967 ri 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. . 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 (() 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at... esses 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes and ‘Bills Receivable b cess 1,452,960 24 
Cag 1 Baml...ccccccccs cvccccccesce cooseese 271,871 00 
Amount,.......0. oes» $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nt 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 


‘| 3ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 


issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
HAS. D. LE 
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May 22, 1890.] 
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HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK ee ee 





$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banks ... i eee es See $196,357 19 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection eae get at ame HG 599,293 77 
Real Estate Soa era te te te ange ke 6 OS Re ote a ce ow 1,345,325 80 
Loans on stocks .. . i ree ae ih aoe cas 3 373,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages ae Se me <el tet ake ee hea, Se 754,000 00 
cs Nas ut ia SG ee ee 37,038 30 
BONDS. 

Par Value. MarketValue- 
United States Currency . ‘ al er eee per cent. $1,150,000 00 $1,416,850 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 3-65 1,000,000 00 1,250,000 00 


a Bs — Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 
Lie sae es 200,000 00 224,000 00 
4 , & Dv all &St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. > “ 112,000 00 105,280 00 
_V& — R. R. First Mortgage ee 


—- ” 100,000 00 128,000 00 
Valley ailway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 





6 7 100,000 00 101,000 00 

Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(19. 7 " 100,000 00 113,000 00 

Peoria, Detntar & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) ¥ Co @ * ” 100,000 00 101,000 00 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and A + 
. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) . - 100,000 00 134,000 00 

Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . 6 a 100,000 00 119,000 00 

West Shore Railway First “shales Guaranteed 
(Registered) . - sie 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t’ge (1909) . = 100,000 00 108,000 00 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. R. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921) .. _ Sea 100,000 00 112,000 00 

Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh h Railway Co. ‘Ist 
Mortgage Guaran (1900 7 ss 75,000 00 88,500 00 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) .. <e * - 50,000 00 61,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, Ist Mortgage, . . fe se 50,000 00 56,750 00 
Savannah & Westerao,First Consolidated Mortgage = - 50,000 00 50,750 00 
Cleveland and Canton R. R. lst Mortgage 5 ” 50,000 00. 48,750 00 

Virginia Midland Railway Co, General Mortgage 
Guaranteed (1936) . . ae a ee ns 50,000 00 44,000 00 
Iowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage . i my 25,000 00 21,250 00 

Jeffersonville, Madison and - oe R. - Co. 

First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) 2 50,000 00 —-58,500 00 
Streator, Il,, Aqueduct Co., Ist Mortgage, ‘ me Bs se 10,000 00 10,000 00 
ree ee A = i 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City .. = ».. - 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . Bees - 50,000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement a * 120,326 29 121,529 55 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City - ~ aac PS « 25,000 00 25,250 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District, ey Was os 25.000 00 26,000 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement, on™ ne 14,500 00 15,225 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water, : Ras ™ 25,000 00 25,500 00 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 

OE che eal leek lk ee. | Ce 100,000 00 115,000 00 
500“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway "Cu. Preferred — 50,000 90 48.500 00 
500 ‘“ New York Central & Hudson River = R-10 * 50,000 00 54,000 00 
400 ‘* fowa Central Preferred . . ‘eels 40,000 00 10,000 00 
400 ‘“ National Broadway Bank of N. Y., = 10,000 00 30,000 00 
200 +“ =<American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . 7 aan? 20,000 00 33,000 00 
200 ‘ Mercantile National Bank of N. ‘yy, : 100 « 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 +‘ “Bank of America, N. Y. ; ae. 20,000 00 40,000 00 
200 ‘“ Manhattan Company, N. y. _”* 10,000 00 19,300 00 
200 ‘“ =Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. i - * 10,000 00 12,300 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bankof N.Y. :: 2 “ 5,000 00 15,500 00 
200 +“ National BankofCommerceofN.Y. . 100 “ 20,000 00 39,200 00 
200 ‘“* Western National Bank of N. Y., . . 100 “ 20,000 00 19,600 00 
200 “ Nassau Bank _ * 10,000 00 16,000 00 
200 ‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y, ‘ a 5,000 00 9,250 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N.Y. : : 100 “ 10,000 00 33,000 00 
100 “ National Bank of the Republic ... 100 “* 10,000 00 17,500 00 
100 +“ Fourth g meyt age ) » a tse 10,000 00 17,000 00 
200 +“ Holland Trust Co. . oe ee 20,000 00 44,000 00 
200 “ Franklin Trust os, Brookiyn + ba ak Le, ee 20,000 00 36,000 00 
50 46“ Metropolitan Trust Co ch a 5,000 00 11,750 00 
45 “ Long Island Loan and Trust Co., ae 4,500 00 7,740 00 
$8,931,159 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital ‘ a ea are 
rve Premium Fund ene a ee ee ee ll 
Unpaid Losses and Taxes Pnee) 6 arse lA oeket.s 536,987 49 
Sinking Fund . eae ae 210 98 
Unpai Reinsurance and Commission on Uneollected Premiums |: : 284,475 36 
Net surplus .. eS Pe ag ar 1,307,542 78 78 
"TOTAL ASSETS, ie Pe $8,931,159 61 
Pr sateen 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW OHN H. WASHBURN. 
THOMAS B. GREENE {8° ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, ir., { Vice=Pres'ts. 


mEnEy FA a BURTIS, } Assistant Secretaries, 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 








Assets, . 7 7 . . ry 7 + $136,401,328 o2 





Se $10,319,174 46 
$9,657,248 44 


903,087 10 

Paid Policy-Holders, . . . . - - . . $15,200,608 38 
Increase during year, whe i ae eo 73,058 16 
Riis semana. . . . . . . . . 815i,608,468 37 
Risks in . 7 + + + +. | + 9565,940,088 98 
mane wa ee et , is2,310 
during ° . . - . . 7 e 23,941 

Policies written in 1889, - - ‘ e ° ° ° 44,577 


over 1888, . 7 ‘ . ° ° ; 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . - «+ $69,361,913 13 
Bonds and other re ‘ ° - $50,323,469 81 
Securities, 00 


at interest, .  . $2,988,682 79 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°), %$126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 

















Risks Risks 


Assumed. Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420. .....$851,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51..... . 5,012,684 
1886 06,882) 719....-.- 398,800,208... .. 114,181,963 24...... 643, 
1887..... 60,457,468....... 7,628,983... ... 118,806,851 88...... 6,204,442 
1880.21. 1B 310901... ABS ISR 1BE, 1B ORR IB BO, bien 7,940,063 
1889. .... 151,602,488....... 565,949,984, ..... 186,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E, Sprovirs, | Orrver Harriman, S. Van Renssevaer Crucer, Jno. W. AvucHincioss, 
Lucius Rostnson, Henry W. Smirs, Cuartes R. HENDERSON, HEODORE MorrForpD, 
Samuet D, Bascocx, Rosert OLYPHANT, Grorce Buss, WituiamM Bascock, 
Gerorce S. Cok, Grorce F, Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Pius, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, - Hopart HeErzicx, Wittiam D. Wasnaurn, 


He C, Hovpen. UDLEY OLCOTT, m. P. Drxon, Stuyvesant Fish, 
ERMANN C. VON Post, Freperic Cromwe.t,| Rosert A. Grawniss, Aucustus D, JuIturarp, 

LexanperR H,. Ricz, utien T. Davizs, Nicwotas C. Miter, Cuaries E. Mitier, 
ca May, OBERT SEWELL, 


Henry H. Rocers, James W, Hustep. 





ROBERT A, GRANNISS, = <= Vice-President. 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary, CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, «+ 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant: Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 





WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





Mepicat Directors e 
GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D.. WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., E. J. MARSH, M.D. 
THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canuvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
lHberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Gontincntal Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts, 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 1850. 1890. 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 


~~~ daapmenae sariros |THE NITED STATES 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 Lif | 
This Company ducts its b under the Re- I e nsurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 











strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 





DIRECTORS, 
SeiURt D BABOOCK, EDWARD MARTIN ee ew a ear 
s uD. “ ARD MA " Fuovense in Assets 
HIRAM BARNEY, RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 
GEORGE BLISS, LEXAND E. ORR Increase in Surplus, 


Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 


. A 
HENRY C. BO N, WM. M, RICHARDS, 
LAFLIN Increase in Insurance in force. 


TRA L.R 





K 
JAMES PRASER HENRY ¥ srAgizine 
‘AURELIUS B. HULL, DAWRENCE TURNORE, | GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
BRADISH JOHNSON JO VERMILYE “7 i. Mine WISE Aintan 
A 
H. H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL. WM. T, STANDEN Actuary ey 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


F. C. MOORE, President. “LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. this pla Mt Ry 
— os one is is the most | most Uiberal ey eaitabie con- 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and | "Rie MARKED SUOCESS already achieved by this 
Sec’y Agency Dept. lan sh owe that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec'y #rookiyn Dept. AGEN r to ahdress 3-5, AFI t the Com. 
EDWARD LANNING, 4es't Secy. tad tot Agencies, at eye 
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Old and Young. 


FAME. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


WRITE thou thy name in stone or hardened 
brass. 

As years roll on, in time will come to pass 

A day when one thy monument will see, 

And ask what none can answer, Who was 
he? 


And yet, perchance, in him who asks, un- 
known 

May bloom a precious seed which thou 
hadst sown, 

That gives him strength to bear his daily 
part. 

And, think you, which is best? 
thy heart. 

New YORK Crry. 


Ask thou 


THE FAITH OF MISS ROLAND. 


BY JOHN J. A BECKET, 








It was a matter of surprise to Washing- 
ton society when it awoke one morning 
and heard that Miss Roland had gone into 
aconvent. Mrs. Horace Bland ordered 
her coupé half an hour earlier than usual, 
80 anxious was she to exchange ideas on 
the subject with her dearest friends. 

** How d’ye do?” she exclaimed, as she 
fluttered mm with her card-case in her 
hand. ‘Lovely day, isn’t it, for calls? 
You’re looking so well. But have you 
heard the news? Miss Roland, you know. 
Do you suppose that lovely thing has bur- 
ied herself in a nunnery? How could her 
folks let her do it? I declare, it has al- 
most given meaturn. Isn’t a it shame?” 

Mrs. Bland poured forth her questions 
with a volubility which brooked no reply 
to twenty-five of her society friends who 
had the distinction of belonging to her 
set, and regretted that there were several 

others upon whom she could only leave 
cards, The Senatorial lady had buried 
herself in society so far as such interment 
was possible to her; and she was never 
so happy as when feeling it pressing upon 
her. Naturally it came home to the mea- 
ger spiritual force which was the root of 
her personality that it was a portentcus 
calamity for a young lovely girl like Miss 
Roland who was received everywhere and 
«whose toilets were revelations of genius, 
to rush off to a moldy little town nowhere 
in particular and turn herself into a nun. 

This was the general feeling of the world 
which Miss Roland had adorned. The 
Catholics in it were not of the class which 
sympathizes with conventual life, and 
they, too, felt it a pity. It was right 
enough, but she was so young, so pretty! 

One reason for the general surprise of 
society people was undoubtedly the fact 
that Miss Roland had seemed so thorough- 
ly of their world. She had mingled in the 
vortex of society life at the Capital with 
zest; her delight in dancing was very 
great; and without any coquetry, her 
bright and charming manners had made 
her a favorite with men, Several highly 
desirable partis had been demonstrative 
in their attentions to her. No one was 
gayer in a breezy, contained sort of way; 
and her wit was as bright as ber smile. 

But there was the fact, incongruous or 
not. Miss Roland had gone to Frederick 
City and had entered the Visitation Mon- 
astery in that moribund town. The ex- 
planation of the fact was the difficult 
point. She had loved the world and she 
had left it. But the reason was simple. 
Tho she did love the world, and enough 
to make her gravely deliberate whether 
she should not covfer her hand upon a 
titled ambassador and remain in it, her 
conclusion, arrived atin the calmest, most 
unemotional way, was that to make her 
life an undivided service to the Lord was 
the highest use to which she could put it. 
Father Pinamonti, the old Jesuit priest at 
Saint Aloysius’ Church, who was a great 
authority in matters spiritual, after giv- 

ing much reflection to the state of Miss 
Roland’s soul, accorded full approbation 
to her decision. 

Some of those who knew her only asan 
animated “society girl,” thought it was 
an ‘“‘idea” of Miss Roland’s, and that she 
would rally from it. A few months of 
passionate exhalation in a convent, and 





—— 


then she would return to the brilliant 
career which was hers in Washington. 
Some of the Catholic ladies who confessed 
to Father Pinamonti, ‘“‘at Easter, or there- 
abouts,” ventured to express this view to 
the old priest. 

He hada way of laughing quite his own, 
looking over his ‘‘glasses,” with his bright 
eyes twinkling roguishly. He met this 
view of the ladies with bis little cadenza 
of mellow laughter. .Then he said slowly, 
but with an accent of quiet conviction: 

**I do not think Miss Roland will re- 
turn to the world,” 

He kuew the young woman had decided 
on her vocation almost as calmly as she 
would have worked out a problem in 
mathematics, Loving the world, she had 
turned her back resolutely upon it with 
no disgust or weariness of its pleasures. 
The pervading sentiment of her soul was 
a strong personal devotion to the humani- 
ty of the Lord. Christ was the most 
palpable reality to her mind, not eighteen 
centuries behind her, but only one heart- 
throb removed from her in close invisi- 
bility. Her vivid, unquestioning faith 
was like the air she breathed. The 
thought that his love would accept her 
as a holocaust became, finally, an over- 
mastering one. She would repay the in- 
tense love of her God by giving up, for 
him, the gayety and joyousness of the 
world. She determined herself to this 
soberly, deliberately, unemotionally, but 
not, it need hardly be said, insensibly. 

She keenly appreciated what it meant 
to be the Bride of Him ‘‘who feeds amung 
the lilies.” Hence, she cast about her for 
that form of conventual immolation 
which should best enable her to realize 
the ideal she proposed to herself in her 
desire to be molded for her Master. The 
humanity of Christ seemed to have its 
fullest worship in the devotion to his 
Sacred Heart which he had revealed to 
the Order of tke Visitation. So Miss 
Roland, without ever having seen a Visi- 
tandine, or ever having entered one of 
their monasteries, elected to join them; 
and one week, after a grand ball at the 
English Embassy, where she had been 
the most brilliant figure of the evening, 
she bestowed her ball-dresses on her 
cousin, and set off for the sleepy old 
Maryland town of Frederick. 

Tnere was no exhilaration in her heart 
when she st:pped forth at the dingy yel- 
low station and was driven through the 
sordid business thoroughfare of Market 
Street and then down the quiet cross- 
street to the lavender-colored monastery. 
There was, on the contrary, a distinct sink- 
ing of her spirits which was quite in 
keeping with the character of her voca- 
tion, so largely the fruit of rational reflec- 
tion and quite independent of, tho not 
sundered from, all sensible impressions. 
She felt as keen a sensibility to what she 
was casting off as she did to what she was 
assuming. 

She proved a most edifying novice. 
Her faith was so startlingly sensible that 
many of the trials of the term of proba- 
tion were weakened, There was some- 
thing naive and comforting in her faith. 
The Mother, and the Jesuit father from 
the Novitiate across the way, had rarely 
met so clear-headed and so docile a pupil 
in the spiritual life. She acquitted her- 
self of her duties with such a calm sim- 
plicity that only the Reverend Mother 
and the Father Confessor knew how much 
they chafed her at times, and that fre- 
quently when she was going through the 
points of her meditation seductive phan- 
tasms of the world’s gayety came to dis- 
tress her by their attractiveness. Even a 
glance backward tu the world seemed in- 
fidelity. 

But these stormy waves of her soul-life, 
which one part of her bright, vigorous na- 
ture excited against the other, only beat 
around the lower half of her being. Her 
will was fully able to cope with tempta- 
tions to irritability or defection. She did 
not falter for a moment. Her intense 
faith was a rock on which her feet were 
firmly planted. The task of purifying 
her soul more and more in the sight of 
the Lord, in whose presence it was such 
joy and peace for her to walk, this was 

what she had come for. Thorns or roses 


on the upward path did not enter into the 


consideration. Faith was so clear in her 
that vistas of peace unfolded before her, 
whatever might become of happiness. 

There was no eagerness to write to her 
friends, no desire to receive visitors in the 
parlor, no conscious effort to make things 
easy for herself. She moved through the 
months of her probation with loving ex- 
actness, and at the end of her novitiate 
pronounced her vows with a calm earnest- 
ness that was better than the most ecstatic 
fervor. The name she received in religion 
was Sister Margaret Mary. 

Washington society had rather forgot- 
ten her by that time, and it only came to 
the remembrance of Sister Margaret as a 
bright landmark that stood at a stage of 
the journey forever past. Her life was 
uneventful, as history goes. She was a 
pious Visitandine whose pronounced 
characteristic was faith. True, she mer- 
ited new degrees of glory every day, and 
Heaven knows that is not uneventful. 
Only, yesterdays were very like to-days. 
She continued to push the world more 
and more from her soul. Don Inigo of 
Loyola so completely mastered himself 
that some thought him phlegmatic. Sis- 
ter Margaret Mary with her great deli- 
cacy of feeling, keen sensibility to enjoy- 
ment,and strong intellectual force,jousted 
with the world, the flesh and the Devil so 
entirely within herself that some thought 
her cold. They did not see or hear the 
strife. 

Not so Father Caterri, a wonderful 
Jesuit Father from the Novitiate across 
the way. Usedas he was to tracing the 
beauties of divine grace in generous souls 
the marvelous faith and quiet, cool com- 
mon sense of Sister Margaret was a sur- 
prise and a delight tohim. He used to 
fire the souls uf his tender brood of Nov- 
izes by recounting some of the virtues and 
glorious warfare of the Visitandine. From 
the way he told them about her they fan- 
cied it was a veteran religieuse whom the 
Father had met in Europe years ago. 

‘* Eb, my dear brothers,” he would say, 
**some of these good sisters are examples to 
us in faith and courage. I know of one 
who,” etc., etc. 

The ardent young souls kept their eyes 
religiously fixed upon the pine floor of the 
ascetery; but they treasured up these 
things in their hearts, like Mary, and 
tried to repeat in their lives some of the 
heroism they were told about in this 
model Sister. : 

‘* Father,” said Sister Margaret Mary 
one evening, “* I have a sort of scruple.” 

‘* Eh, ascruple may be good or it may 
be bad. Let us have the scruple,” he an- 
swered, with his easy, confident smile. 

‘* Sometimes when I pass through the 
garden and see the fresh green grass with 
the warm sunshine and cool shadows on 
it, and smell the sweetness of the flowers, 
and feel the brightness and quiet sink into 
me, I find myself vibrating to a thrill of 
joy. I feel like stretching out my arms 
to take in more, andI would like to re- 
main alone in that happy joy, alone with 
Our Lord. But I have no thought in my 
mind, there is no image that I dwell on; 
it isonly a languid sort of sweetness that 
southes me. It seems as if God were 
pressing against my heart, my soul. Is 
this right? Or is it only some spiritual 
sensuality which Satan uses to deceive 
me and draw me off from more piactical 
things ?” 

‘* My dear Sister,” said Father Caterri, 
‘*it is Our Lord feeding you with sweets 
because you area child. When you grow 
up in his Sacred Heart to be stronger you 
will taste something of the cup which he 
had in Gethsemane. You will know a 
desolation as subtle and keen as this con- 
solation. A certain happiness will al- 
ways be yours, with your gift of faith; 
but trial must shake you. It is the 
stamp of the Master on his chosen souls. 
So take the sweets when he sends them, 
simply, gratefully. When the gall and 
worm wood come, do the same.” 

So Sister Margaret went on quietly and 
with the eyes of her soul gazing clear and 
sure on Christ, and feeling his presence 
almost sensibly. 

IL. 

Miss Roland had not been Sister Marga- 

ret Mary more than two years when bit- 
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South were sundered and the sections 
were waging a deadly internecine strife. 
Rumors of the War drifted into the quiet 
cloister of the Visitation Monastery and 
the square, sunny garden of the Jesuit 
Novitiate across the way. After a time 
more substantial evidences of the terrible 
contest were brought before the eyes of 
the novices and the sisters. The blue of 
the North and the gray of the South were 
seen on the narrow, cobble-paved streets 
of the old Maryland town. Out in the 
fields by the Monocacy battles raged, and 
shot and shell did ghastly work. Young 
soldiers, with pallid faces and gaping 
wounds, would be brought into the Novi- 
tiate and the Monastery. Many an arm 
and leg was cut from the plucky fellows 
on the broad, lower porch of the Novitiate 
and buried in the old gravegard, on the 
right-hand side of the garden, under the 
shadow of the tall stone wall. The nov- 
ices and sisters were called on to exercise 
the corporal works of mercy for the 
wounded warriors. They prepared lint 
and bandages and liniments, and cared in 
a thousand ways for the stricken men, 
whether Northern or Southern lead had 
made furrows in their budies. They were 
God’s creatures and their souls were in 
the image of him they served. It mat- 
tered not what leaven of patriotic ardor 
had hurried them to the fray. 

Oftentimes the poor, battered frames 
could no longer furnish dwelling-places 
for the soul, and after the dust and heat 
of the carnage they breathed their last, 
those strong, young fighters, in the cool 
calm of the cloister. Overthrown on the 
field of earthly warfare brought many of 
them to the vestibule of Heaven. 

Sister Margaret Mary was one of tlie 
most devoted of nurses. She was as good 
a model of the active as she had been of 
the contemplative life. Her energetic 
soul and strong nerves stood her in good 
stead. If one of the men had to go through 
with some ugly surgical operation she 
could be counted on to assist unflinch- 
ingly. Her zealous ministry for the sick 
and wounded knew no bounds. To her, 
each of those blue or gray coated men, 
writhing in pain, was Christ. Her faith 
was sometimes a torture to her as well as 
a joy. 

As an army nurse she was incompara- 
ble. She never forgot the directions the 
doctor gave; she seemed instinctively to 
know what service was most useful, and 
it was all done with a promptness and a 
quiet that made it a double satisfaction. 
The doctors got to calling for her when a 
pirticularly trying case was on their 
hands. 

When the good sister was not busying 
herself with the corporal needs of her 
wounded charges she was working with 
equal dilizence for their spiritual necessi- 
ties. These came home to her with a far 
more aching force. Wounded and sufter- 
ing they brought to her mind another 
wounded and suffering Man who fought 
the greatest fight that has ever been 
fought and whose victory has ratified a 
fallen race. But when impatient ejacu- 
lations fell from their parched lips as they 
tossed or turned on their bed of pain, or 
when the sacred names were flung out 
with naught of sacredness in their angry 
utterances, she shrank a little into her soul 
through sympathy with her Master who 
had done so much to make those souls 
his, and whose name they thought of 
only to point their wrath, 

One day a young officer was brought to 
the convent. Two or three savage wounds 
and his right arm shattered by a cannon- 
ball were the laurels he had plucked from 
the field. His bronzed face was pale and 
drawn, and his lips were parted. An ex- 
pression of intense suffering was in his 
dark eyes. His brow was knit, and a 
pent-up endurance sat upon his visage. 

The arm had to be amputated. The 
wounds were dressed, and he was made as 
comfortable as possible in the cool linen 
sheets with the soft breeze coming in 

through the green window-shades to fan 
his hot brow. Sister Margaret aid all she 
could to alleviate his sufferings, which 
were particularly keen. In the beginning 
he was too much engrossed with his pain 
to noticeanything. He was not a patient 
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writhe, or if he had tossed and turned till 
he was wildly irritated, a fierce expression, 
violent and profane, would break from 
him. The holy nun would utter some 
aspiration of faith’ at these outbreaks, a 
reparative sigh of love and impetration. 
But her faith was too true and hardy to 
allow her to turn from the poor fellows 
even when they were coarse or blasphe- 
mous. She regarded their moral failings 
much as she did their other wounds. 

The young officer was not coarse, but 
the hot impatience with which he would 
utter the names so reverend to Sister 
Margaret was ashock toher. It seemed 
such rebellion. He was a strong, hand- 
some young fellow who chafed furiously 
under the trial of being pinned to his bed 
and having those keen pains shoot through 
him without any warning. He retarded 
his own recovery by this feverish iatoler- 
ance. 

As he raelied he began toJnotice the 
ministrations of the sister. ‘* Thanks 
Sister,” he would say with such respect 
and gratitude to her when she performed 
some office of charity forhim. It wounded 
her to see him so grateful to her, and so 
dreadfully impatient toward the Lord. 
He would lower his tone in speaking to 
her, but would fling out the name of 
Christ with savage. disrespect and inten- 
sity. 

**You will tire yourself, Sister,” he 
would say to her at times. ‘‘ Take some 
rest. Ido not want anything, now.” 

She smiled faintly and left him only to 
go to some of the others, or else to the 
chapel where she supplicated the Sacred 
Heart of her Lurd to distill grace on the 
hearts of these poor men who were suffer- 
ing so much, and not making harvest of 
their pains. 

Once when she was preparing some med- 
icine for him at the little table by his cot, 
a sharp pain bent his body with agony. 
A fiercely profane expression burst from 
him. It was so bitter that Sister Marga- 
ret Mary pressed her hands together, and 
a look of horror swept over her face. As 
the pain subsided he looked up and 
caught this expression on her counte- 
nance. 

‘Forgive me, Sister. I beg your par- 
don,” he said, humbly. 

** God has to forgive you more than I,” 
she answered, simply. 

After that when a spasm of pain would 
twist his body, he gritted his teeth to- 
gether and held his breath. But he did 
not swear again when the sister was pres- 
eat. 

After seeming to rally he experienced 
a relapse. He became feverish, and his 
strength wasted rapidly. The nun’s 
solicitude redoubled. The delicate feel- 
ing he had shown and the really noble 
nature within him made her regret the 
more that he should seem so little to 
know his Master. On religious points he 
would not listen to Father Caterri. 

**Don’t bother me with those things 
now, Father. I am not a Christian. 1 
rejected all that when I was well, and I 
am not going to turn to it now because I 
am stricken down. I do not believe any 
of those things.” 

He grew weaker daily. Once when Sis- 
ter Margaret was at his side, he turned 
his eyes on her and said: 

**Does the doctor think I'll pull 
through, or am I done for ?” 

‘““You are very ill,” said the sister, 
gravely. ‘ 

**But will I die? I want to know,” he 
persisted. ‘I’m not a child to be kept in 
ignorance of such a thing, and I am not 
a coward.” 

‘* You are not afraid to die?” asked Sis- 
ter Margaret, softly. 

‘*No; I am not afraid. Ido not want 
to die, when I have not half lived my life. 
But Iam not afraid. I have no friends, 
no relatives. I can go much better than 
others that have ties. But I wish I had 
been snuffed out on the field, and not 
been made to wither away here like a 
wounded rat.” 

‘* Would you not like to prepare your- 
self?” she asked. 

“‘I have no preparation to make, I 
have nothing to leave,” he replied. 

‘* But are you prepared to meet God? 
Would you not like to set your soul in 





order before you go to his Judgment 
Seat?” 

“God? There is no God,” he answered, 
brusquely. 

“ There is a God; and he has made you 
and died for you, and you reject him. Is 
not that cowardly and ungrateful?” the 
nun said, earnestly. 

‘*But I do not believe in him. How 
can I say ‘I believe’ when I do not?” he 
returned, impatiently. 

A sort of glowcame into Sister Marga- 
ret’s face. She sank upon her knees and, 
with her eyes upturned, like one looking 
at a vision, exclaimed with intense fer- 
vor: 

**O Lord, here in our midst, as near 
this man as I am, pour thy light upon his 
soul and let him see, I pray thee!” 

He looked at her respectfully as she 
rose and stood before him, with her sweet, 
grave modesty, like a simple child, like a 
dignified woman. 

** Courage and confidence, my friend,” 
she said. ‘*God will know how to get 
into your soul. Do not bar the door. [ 
will pray for you.” 

‘* Sister, one cannot say ‘I believe’ when 
he does not. It is too late.” 

‘**It is never too late for God,” she an- 
swered, 

The night was a hard one for the sick 
man. The doctor saw him the next day, 
took his pulse and temperature, pursed 
out his lip and moved on. When he met 
Sister Margaret Mary he said: 

‘That officer who had his arm taken 
off is galloping away pretty fast. He is 
likely to die at any moment.” 

Likely to die at any moment! Likely 
to pass from the world into the presence 
of God with a denial of Him on his lips! 
And the time was so short. It was ter- 
rible to her that his poor, chafing spirit 
should go forth so unprepared. What 
could she do? Nothing but pray. She 
hastened to the Blessed Sacrament. 

* Oh, my God, if [can do anything to 
bring this soul to you, thou knowest Iam 
prepared to do it, Help him, I pray you.” 

While she prayed an inspiration came 
to her with such force that she thanked 
God for it. When Father Caterri came 
to the convent in the afternoon to make 
his rounds among the soldiers she spoke 
to him as soon as he was through. 

‘* Have you done anything with the 
sick officer, Father? The doctor says he 
will die soon.” 

‘*Tcan do nothing, Sister. I spoke 
with him, but he refuses to listen. ‘I 
cannot believe,’ he says.” 

** Does not one sometimes have a faith 
that is not necessary to them, Father?” 
asked the sister. 

‘* Sister,” answered the Father, *‘ faith 
is believing what God says because he 
saysit. It is the submission which man 
makes of his being, for his being is dom- 
inated by his intellect, and faith is the 
subjection of the intellect to God’s word. 

Faith does not ask the reason. It asks 
the revelation. It is the sublimest con- 
fidence. ‘I believe You because you are 
incapable of deceiving me or of being de- 
ceived Yourself,’ is what the Christian 
says to God. Hence all that he says must 
be believed, and to refuse assent to a 
single iota is to have no faith at all. 
Hence all who believe, believe all, and 
all believe the same. ‘So Faith is not divi- 
sible. Is that an answer to your ques- 
tion?” 

‘**No, I did not mean precisely that. 
Some believe more easily, They believe 
with an almost sensible appreciation, It 
is a delight to them. All that is a very 
great joy; but is it not a sort of special 
gift, something not necessary?” returned 
the sister. 

‘Certainly. For faith you only require 
the assent of the intellect which the will 
may command in the face of every natu- 
ral inclination to death, or amid any 
weariness of soul.” 

‘*That is what I mean, Father,” said 
Sister Margaret Mary. ‘‘ I do not experi- 
ence any difficulty in believing; I have 
never done so. It seems to meas if it 
would be impossible to doubt the truths 
of faith. To-day as I was praying for 
this sick soldier who says he cannot be- 
lieve, the thought came to me that by 





asking God to accept the withdrawal 


from me of these accidental qualities of 

faith, asa sacrifice to obtain for this poor 

man the grace of believing, I might ob- 

tain his conversion, Would it be right 
to do this? or is it presumption ?” 

‘* You are ready to do precisely as I tell 
you in the matter?” said Father Caterri 
to the sister. 

‘** Yes, perfectly so. I have no wish to 
do it except the thought of doing it is 
from God.” 

“It is always dangerous in the relig- 
ious life to wish to turn to a by-path 
when the beaten road leads as near to 
God as human souls can go in their earth- 
ly path; but if God himself calls one to 
walk in this unusual path, who shall 
gainsay him? We are his, to be made 
into vessels of honor or dishonor, but al- 
ways to do his will. I will tell you this 
evening. In the mean time, pray that I 
may be helped to a right decision in the 
matter. There is only one true thing for 
you now, whatever the decision may be, 
and that is perfect indifference. What 
we do for God is nothing compared to 
what we wish and try to do.” 

In the evening, when Father Caterri 
saw the sister, he said: 

‘* Have you prayed to be guided aright?” 

‘* Yes, Father.” 

‘‘And do you still feel that God would 
have you make this offering?” 

**T feel that I still wish to do it, and 
for his sake; but I am ready to do what- 
ever you shall say.” 

‘* Then renew your offering to-morrow 
morning at mass. God may not accept 
it; he may only wish you to offer the 
sacrifice without permitting you to make 
it. 1f he accepts it, he will give you 
strength to fulfill it.” 

Sister Margaret Mary did offer herself 
to be despoiled of all the sweetness and 
ease of faith, provided she might still 
cling to the assent, which is the one thing 
needful. She begged him to accept it for 
the soul of the young soldier, who was 
so soon to pass to his judgment. 

When she came to the cot of the sick 
man in the morning, he greeted her with 
a half-melancholy smile. ‘“‘I am going 
to die,” he said. ‘The doctor has told 
me.” 

“And are you resigned?” the sister 
asked him. ; 

‘*It is hard to give up life when I do 
not feel as if I had lived my time, but I 
could not die better than defending my 
country, and even the old do not seem 
very glad to go. It is a leap in the 
dark.” 

“It isa leap into the light, if you will 
only see,” said Sister Margaret. ‘God is 
waiting for you. Go to him of your own 
will before the vetl is drawn, and faith 
will no longer be possible. Will you not 
see Father Caterri?” 

She waited for what he would say with 
a great desire in her heart. After a mo- 
ment the soldier answered, gravely: 
“Toa” 

When Father Caterri came to him, the 
sick man said to him: ‘‘ Father, I do not 
know why I have consented to see you. 
Or rather, Ido know why; it is because 
of the feeling inme. But I cannot see 
why [ should be in this mood. It is not 
fear. I have lived a life in accordance 
with what I thought was right. I exam- 
ined Christianity carefully and put it 
aside because I could not accept it. But 
there is something in me now which draws 
me with a calm, reverential feeling 
toward theidea of God. I believe in him. 
Why? Ido not know. But not only dol 
believe, but there is such a sense in me 
that I am right, such a conviction and 
certainty that I should have this belief 
that I only ask you to tell me whit he 
wishes of me. If there is yet time, show 
me what I must do.” 

The priest in a few words set forth the 
mission of Christ, the meaning of faith, 
the means of knowing it, and its essential 
doctrines. He spoke slowly and briefly. 
The officer listened without interrupting 
him, and when he was through, said 
quietly: 

‘“*T believe. When will you baptize me. 
Father ?” 

“I will baptize you this evening,” an- 
swered Father Caterri. ‘‘ You have re- 





ceived an extraordinary grace.” 
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Ill, 
It had been a hard day for Sister Mar- 
garet Mary, The sweetness and calm of 
the convent life seemed to have faded 
away ina moment, The religious exer- 
cises impressed her only by their external 
form; there seemed no spirit in them. 
She felt hke a friend who keeps up the 
duties of friendship after friendship has 
died. The sound of the bell calling her 
here and there impressed her as silly and 
irritating. The monotonous chant of the 
choir sisters seemed a routine work—a 
babbling of words and an ignorance of 
purpose, ‘‘They do not even know the 
language they chant in. How can God 
get any honor from these weak women 
singing the Psalms like parrots?’ The 
metaphors in the Scriptures seemed crude 
and undignified to her. Had she not de- 
ceived herself in thinking this repressed 
life was so noble? Such were the un- 
bidden thoughts which kept invading her 
mind. 
When Sister Margaret realized the tone 
of thought into which she had lapsed, she 
recalled herself sharply. She repeated 
the Act of Faith with great earnestness; 
but it was wonderful what an effort it 
was to her. It wasa new condition of 
mind for her, and she suffered intensely. 
It was the same when she went to the 
altar to pray. Once she had been so full 
of that seuse of the Blessed Presence in 
the Tabernacle that she had walked light- 
ly on leaving the chapel. It would not 
have surprised her if she had heard a 
voice from the Tabernacle. But now! 
The marble Tabernacle seemed like a 
tomb, and an empty one. 

*T believe, O my God, I believe all 
thou hast taught. No matter what I 
may feel, I believe!” she exclaimed in 
her heart. But she did not feel any 
sweetness in it, and she was tempted to 
doubt if she ought to make such protesta- 
tions of faith when her soul yielded to 
them so half-heartedly. It was hard for 
her to submit her heart and mind so far 
as to make this Act of Faith. 

When she met Father Caterri in the 
afternoon, she felt the greatest repugnance 
to speaking with him, It was such a hu- 
mifition to admit this weak, vacillating 
mood. Would he understand it? What 
need of telling so much toa man? Was 
not she capable of doing for herself? She 
knew what she ought to do and she was 
doing it. He could not help this dry, 
doubting spirit which had suddenly seized 
upon her. 

What she did was to walk straight to 
him and say: ‘‘Father, I am more 
wretched than l could have conceived pos- 
sible. Every movement I make toward 
holy things there arises some dreadful, 
sneering thought within me. I dothings 
so reluctantly, feeling as if I were a hyp- 
ocrite, and going through a sort of mum- 
mery. You do not know how I feel in- 
clined to avoid you. It is much harder 
than I thought.” 

Father Caterri did not smile. He knew 
that suffering like this was only too wear- 
ing and terrible. She had asked and she 
had received, Faith remained to her, but 
despoiled of its spontaneity, its sweetness, 
its comfort. That she had asked for it 
did not necessarily sustain her, because 
the very prayer for this now seemed fool- 
ish and vainyl orious., 

‘‘Courage,” he said, gently. ‘‘Come 
with me. I am on my way to baptize the 
soldier. To-morrow he will receive Holy 
Communion. He has accepted the faith 
with the simplicity of a child.” 

The baptism of the gallant officer did 
not bring her the consolation she had fan- 
cied. She brought the salt and oil and 
water from the sacristy with a dull, sick- 
ening weariness. ‘I believe,O my God, 
I believe!” she cried from out the depths 
of her sore heart. 

She felt like a criminal as she entered 
the room where the sick man lay. Never 
could she have fancied that she could 
prepare for so glorious a thing as his bap- 
tism with this listless repugnance in her 
sovl, There was no joyous gratitude for 
it. 

He turned his dark eyes on her as she 
approached, and a tender smile parted his 
lips. How hollow his cheeks were, tho 











there was a force and fire in his eye 
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which showed that his eoul was strong if 
it was being forced from the citadel of 
the body, 

** Sister, I have to thank you for this,” 
he said, “Ido not know how faith 
could have come upon me as it has unless 
through your prayers. But I am very 
happy, and it is not hard to die now.” 

The nun smiled in a forced way. 
‘* God is good. He has done this.” She 
felt a reluctance in saying the words. 
They were commanded only by her in- 
tellect, instead of springing naturally 
from her heart. 

She arranged the bowl and pitcher of 
holy water on the table, and assisted 
Father Caterri in the ceremony of con- 
ferring baptism on the sick soldier. She 
supported him as the water was poured 
upon him, her white hands clasping the 
well-modeled head. 

When it was over and he lay back upon 
his pillow, his .eyes closed, she gathered 
the things together and left him. Her 
heart was very sore. To have so little 
sympathy with him in this solemn rite 
was something which made her ache. It 
looked as if she had deserted him after 
leading him up to this point. 

He received the Holy Communion the 
next morning. Sister Margaret Mary ac- 
companied Father Caterri when he gave 
it. The same wretched feeling was in the 
nun’s heart. Every few moments she 
would make an Act of Faith, but there 
was the same questioning, dissatisfied 
spirit within her. It vexed her to see 
how confidently the sick man took it for 
granted that they were on the same plane 
now in their belief. She felt that he was 
in possession of a feeling such as hers had 
been, but, alas! was not now. 

He asked her to remain with him. ‘I 
have not long to stay, Sister, I think I 
should not have held out till to-day ex- 
cept to receive Communion. Will you 
say the Act of Faith for me, and make a 
few aspirations? I feel astrange sinking. 
I can hardly speak, but I shall follow 
you.” His voice was very weak. 

‘* Had I not better call Father Caterri?” 
she said, hurriedly. 

‘*No; why? I have nothing to confess, 
and by reciting for me the Acts of Raith 
and Contrition you can do all that I need 
now. You are all the human help I need, 
my good Sister.” 

She knelt by his bedside and aloud re- 
cited the Act of Faith, feeling very un- 
faithful as she did it, her heart was so 
cold. 

When she looked up his increased pallor 
and the fixed expression of his eyes ter- 
rified her. He turned his head slightly, 
and said: 

** Good-by, Sister. Thanks to you, we 
may meet in Heaven.” 

He turned his dark eyes gratefully upon 
her. Then there was a paroxysm of pain, 
and he cried, *‘ Jesus, Mary, Joseph.” 
The next moment he turned his eyes to- 
ward the sister, and said, faintly: ‘‘ I will 
not forget you there, Pray for me, Sis- 
ter.” 

His breath came quicker. The death- 
agony had begun. A moment later, as 
she pressed her crucifix to his lips, he 
made a supreme effort and kissed it. 
Then he fell back with one short sigh. 
His soul had passed to its judgment. 

Sister Margaret Mary girded herself 
to the hard task of sustaining her 
solicitude and incapacity for all sen- 
sible fceling of faith. She had of- 
fered a sacrifice and it had been ac- 
cepted. The sick soldier had become a 
Christian and had died a beautiful death. 

To the credit of the nun she did not 
falter. Temptation and trial she had 
kn wn, but never such a wearing, sick- 
ening sense as this bereavement of all 
sensible consolation of the faith. She 
grew gaunt and pale under it, and few of 
her Washington friends would have rec- 
ognized the delicate beauty of Miss Roland 
in the thin, worn features of Sister Mar- 
garet Mary. 


But she was faithful. Through the 


weariness of soul, the desolatiy loneli- 
ness of heart, the dread doubts and fears, 
she performed her duties with the same 
care and exactness. 

The trial lasted for a year, One morn- 
ing at Mass without any warning or prep- 
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aration her soul was inundated with 
spiritual sweetness, and the almost sensi- 
ble presence of the Guest in the Taber- 
nacle revived in her soul. Her strong, 
vivid faith was restored to her. It was 
the first anniversary of the death of the 
young soldier. 

Never again did Sister Margaret Mary 
know this trial, or one that could com- 
pare with it. Others she did know, but 
they seemed so light to bear in compari- 
son. But Father Pinamonti was right. 
Miss Roland did not return to the world. 
She rests now, at peace forever, in an ugly 
little graveyard in Frederick, possessing 
the substance of things hoped for in lieu 
of Faith. 

New Yor« City. 





MY VIOLETS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 





THEY tumble over the border; 
I cannot keep them in; 

They revel in disorder; 
They laugh and freedom win. 


Defiant of endeavor 

To keep them from the grass, 
They smile on me forever, 

Each blue-eyed, wayward lass. 


I’ve tried to check the riot, 
Alas! it is in vain; 

They never will be quiet— 
They’ll run away again. 


I love them all the better, 
And now the truth is told, 
Than if by silken fetter 
I could each blossom hold! 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





THE WHITE ANGEL. 


BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN, 





ONCE upon a time there lived in a far 
country a man and his wife, and they 
were very poor. 

Every morning the man went his way 
into the forest, and there he chopped wood 
until the sky in the west flushed crimson 
because of the joy it felt at having the 
great sun pass that way; and when the 
last rim of the red ball disappeared be- 
hind the line of the hills the man would 
shoulder his ax and trudge wearily home. 

In the meantime the wife went about 
the little hut making it clean and neat 
and perhaps singing as she worked—for 
she was a cheery soul, 

Well, one day—perhaps it was because 
she was very tired and worn; I do not 
know—but one day she sat down by the 
door of her hut, and was just about to 
begin sewing on some rough piece of 
hempen cloth she had in her lap when lo! 
she fell asleep. 

Now this was very strange indeed, and 
even in her dream she seemed to wonder 
at herself and say: “ I have never sleptin 
the daytime before. Whatcan it mean? 
What will Hans think of me if he should 
come home and find me napping in the 
doorway and his supper not ready for 
him, nor the table spread.” 

But by and by she ceased to wonder at 
all, and just sat leaning against the door- 
frame, breathing softly, like a little child 
that is dreaming sweet dreams. 

But presently the trees of the forest be- 
gan to bow their heads, and the wind 
chanted low and sweet, as tho in praise; 
the sun shot a golden beam along the nar- 
row foot-path, and made it to glitter and 
shine, and then a wonderful silence 
seemed to fall on the place, and before 
her stood an angel—white-robed and 
beautiful. He said no word, but stretched 
out his arms to her and would have 
taken her to his heart, but that she cried 
out with a great fear: 

‘Ab, no! not yet. Icannot go yet. I 
am young and life is sweet. I cannot 
give itup. Do not take me yet;” and she 
fell at his feet. 

The angel smiled sadly, and said: ‘‘ Be 
it sothen. I will not take. I will give. 
But bemoan thou not thy choice when the 
life thou deemest so sweet seems but bit- 
ter,and thy load more heavy than thou 
canst bear. I will come once again;” 
and, smiling down upon her, he was 
gone. 

With a great cry she rose, for the light 
that shone all about the angel seemed to 


would have been glad to do his will, but 
it was now too late. 2 

The tree-tops were motionless again, 
the wind hac ceased its chanting, the sun 
had withdrawn its wondrous light, and 
along the worn little foot-path came Hans 
with his ax upon his shoulder. 

She said nothing to him about her 
dream, for she was afraid; but she got his 
supper for him, and when the stars had 
slipped out from behind the spare clouds 
he had dropped to sleep and left her to 
lie awake gazing at them silently until 
each one seemed to smile at her with the 
smile of an angel, and then it was morning 
and she had slept, after all, and the sun 
was shining. 

After that Christina was always busy 
preparing fer the gift the angel had 
promised her, and she sang gayly from 
morning till night and was very glad. 

So the months rolled along and the 
memory of her dream had almost faded 
from Christina’s mind. Then one day a 
strange sound was heard in the little hut; 
the sound of a baby’s crying. Hans 
heard it as he came along and it made his 
eyes shine with gladness. He hastened 
his steps and smiled to himself as he 
thought of his joy in having a little child 
to fondle and caress. 

But at the door he paused, for he heard 
another sound besides that of the baby’s 
voice. It was Christina’s, and she was 
weeping bitterly. 

In a moment he was beside her and then 
he knew. There it lay; their little son. 
The angel’s gift—a wee cripple. Nota 
bone in all its little body was straight and 
firm. Only its eyes were strangely beau- 
tiful, and now they were filled with 
tears. 

‘*It were better he had died, and thou, | 
also, Christina,” sobbed Hans. ‘* It were 
better we had all three died before this sor- 
row was brought upon us.” But Christina 
only wept. 

So the years went by, and the baby 
lived and grew. It was always in pain, 
but it seldom cried; and Christina could 
not be impatient when she saw how un- 
complaining the little child was. 

When he was old enough she told him 
what she had never told any one before— 
the story of the angel; and his eyes were 
more beautiful than ever when she wept 
because she could not suffer it all alone, 
but must see him suffer too. And while 
Hans scarcely ever noticed the boy, 
Christina spent all her time thinking of 
him and teaching him, and together they 
prayed to the white angel to bless them. 

But as the years went on many men 
came to the forest and felled the trees, 
not with axes but with huge saws; and so 
Hans was turned away, for no one 
wanted a wood-chopper now. And so 
they were in great trouble; and Hans grew 
rough and ill-tempered, and did not try 
to learn to use the saw, nor would he ask 
the men to let him work. He would 
only stand idly by, and often Christina 
thought the blessings she prayed for were 
turned to curses; but she never told the 
child her sorrow; and still they prayed 
on to the white angel to bless them. 

When Christina saw Hans would really 
do no work she said no more, but sewed 
and spun for the men about who had no 
wives; and in thjs way she earned enough 
to buy food and wood. It was very little 
she could earn, and she often grew impa- 
tient at the sight of Hans smoking idly 
in the doorway; but when she said a 
basty word the boy’s eyes seemed to grow 
big with a deep trouble, and she would 
check herself and work on in silence. 
But the more she worked the idler grew 
Hans and the more ill-tempered; and he 
would laugh when he heard them pray 
to the angel to bless them. Instead of 
blessings new sorrow seemed to be born 
with every day, for Hans was injured by 
a falling tree and was brought home with 
both his legs crushed, and laid helpless 
and moaning on the rough bed. 

These were weary days for Christina; 
but she did not rebel, even when Hans 
swore and cursed at her and the child and 
made the place hideous with his oaths. 

**You brought us all these troubles, 
you wretched boy,” he wouldsay. ‘* Don’t 
talk to me of patience, Why don’t you 





make many things clear to her, and she 
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we may have some good luck again. As 
it is, you might as well pray to the Devil 
himself.” 

But the child only drew Chbristina’s 
head closer to his poor little misshapen 
breast, and whispered to her: “It is not 
so. Js it so, little Mother?’ And she 
always answered: ‘‘No, dear heart, 
They are indeed blessings if we will only 
recognize them. If we prayed only for 
happiness we might think the white an- 
gel heard us not, but we pray for bless- 
ings, and so he sends us what we pray for, 
and what he sends is best,” 

Then again the boy’s eyes shone with a 
great light, and there seemed a radiance 
about his head; but Christina was kissing 
his shapeless little hands and did not see, 
One day Christina was returning with 
a fresh bundle of work in her arms, when, 
just as she-came in sight of the hut, she 
saw a pillar ot smoke rise black and aw- 
ful to the sky from the rude roof of the 
place. 

In a moment she felt a horrible fear for 
Hans and the child. Neither of them 
could move; and must they lie helpless 
and forsaken in the face of such a fearful 
death? She ran as tho her feet were 
winged. Nearer and nearer she came, 
and now she saw the flames rise and lick 
the smoky column with great lapping 
tongues of fire. 

Nearer and nearer she came; and the 
crowd of men about the hut stood 
stricken and dared not venture in. 

‘It is no use,” they screamed. ‘‘ We 
did not know soon enough, and now it is 
too late. We would smother if we tried 
to save them. But she tore her way 


-through the crowd and flung herself into 


the purning place. 

Hans, writhing and screaming, bad 
managed to drag himself near the door; 
and thinking, ‘* The child is more tit for 
Heaven, I will save Hans first,” she 
litted him in her arms and carried him 
outside. It was as tho some great strength 
had been given her, for she carried him 
as if he had been a little child. Then into 
the hut she went once more and to the 
bed of the child. But now the flames 
were licking her feet and the smoke 
blinded her. She groped her way to the 
bed and felt for the boy, but he was not 
in his accustomed place; and she was about 
to fling herself upon the little couch in 
despair when a great light filled the place; 
not the red hght of the flames but a clear, 
white flood such as she had only seen once 
before. 

There stood the white angel, radiant, 
glorious; and looking up she saw him 
smiling down at her with the eyes of the 
boy. 

‘Tam come again,” he said. ‘* When 
you would not give me your life, I gave 
you mine, and it was spent in pain and tor- 
ture. Now that you would gladly give 
yours to spare me, you are to taste the 
sweetest of all blessings. The lesson is 
over; it is done;” and he took her in his 
arms and she was filled with a great 
joy, for she knew the angel had answered 
all her prayers. She remembered the 
words: ‘‘ He that findeth his life shall lose 
it; and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 

The men outside waited in vain for 
Christina, and when she did not come 
they shook their heads and some of them 
wept. They did not know. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Mrs. JEANNETTE M. THURBER announ 
ces that she is about to organize a 
National Conservatory of Music in Wash- 
ington, and to found a memorial music hall. 
Mrs. Thurber has been giving this subject 
some attention for the past two or three 
years, and has studied the history of like 
organizations in Europe. She thinks the 
proposed hall could take the form of a 
Columbus memorial, and be similar in its 
management to the celebrated Albert Hall 
in London, erected by Queen Victoria as a 
memorial to Prince Albert. The project 
has been presented to the Board of Trade, 
which has received letters of indorsement 
from prominent men in New York, among 
them John J. Knox, William G. Choate, 


Horace White, Abram 8. Hewitt, Carl 
Schurz and Frederic R. Coudert. The idea 
is to have a school of art connected with 
the Memorial Hall, to be supported by 





pray to your angel for curses, and then 


national contributions, and to be in every 
sense national in its character. 


1m 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 


TRIANGLE. 
x 
* * 
* O * 
* 0 08 
* 000+ 
* 0000 * 
*0Oo0oo000 *# 
*» 0000.00 * 
*0000000 * 


Upper letter, A consonant ; 2, a near rela- 
tive; 3, abbreviation of even; 4, not warm; 
5, entreats ; 6, part of a garment that hangs 
loose ; 7, a musical term for a brisk move- 
ment; 8, a magical figure cut or engraved ; 
9, to expel. 

The perpendicular letters make a danger- 
ous mercantile word; the diagonal; a geo- 
logical substance; the base; to separate. 


DOWN-STAIRS. 


Upper stair across—skill. 
Down—A beverage. 
Across—A deed. 
Down—Part of the foot. 
Across—A printer’s term. 
Down—To examine secretly. 
Across—Not one’s self. 
Down—Employment. 
Across—Coutraction for even. 
The word through the center—To quiet 
anew. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


* oO * O * 
* 0 4 0 

* oO * O * 
* 0 * O * 
* O * O * 
e 9 * O * 
* O * O * 


* O * O * 
Each line formed of two words. 
. A covering for the head, and a cave. 
. A reptile, and a good thing to eat. 
. A slight blow, and a kitchen article. 
. To immerse, and asmall vegetable. 
. A young devil, and a small useful 
thing. 

6. A short sleep, and a little touch. 

7. A mountain, and state of equality. 

8. A fold, and to discharge a debt, 

The initials, an ecclesiastical prince in 
the Roman Catholic Church; the finals, a 
body of yeomanry. The middle letter is 
the same in each line, ending one word and 
beginning the other. 


Capper 


A GAME. 
Px « 
Px * 
Px °s 
Px « 
Se 
Px * 
Px * 


First across, a favorite; 2, of which the 
Americans are fond; 3, a kitchen article; 4, 
a quick, sharp noise; 5, part of a title uf a 
Greek society; 6, a useful article of the 
toilet; 7, connected with wounds. 

The letters of the outside, perpendicular 
line, a game. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In sunshine, but not in light, 

In seeing, but not in sight, 

In quarrel, but not in fight, 

In starlight, but not in night, 

In farthing, but not in mite, 

In horror, but not in fright, 

In higher, but notin hight, 

In power, but not in might. 
People will soon go to it in crowds. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 15th. 


RHOMBOID 
PEARS 
REAPS 
72.9 32 
EMMER 
EMMET 


CARET 
ABODE 
moO 2.4.3 
EDICT 
7 zm DS 
ANAGRAMS. 


1, Resolution; 2, embargo; 3, monargb; 
+, Old Ragland; 5, Presbyterian, 
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ODD PUZZLE. “SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 
1. N-chanting. 
2. E-quipping. 
8. M-broiling. on 
4. A-lighting. 
5. N-acting. X-acting. 
6. D-riding 
7. E-racing. 
8. X-plaining. 
9. D-facing. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Gorham 
Hammer 
Mermaid THs ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIO 
Maiden PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
Enfield. WNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
GREEK CROss. extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FIL L FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
IDEA ' more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
LEAN acquired the reputation of being the —— 
REELANDARE FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED Sismment tor the 
EDDAREACID growth and protection of 
3 peri triti in 
EDENE ARI GI WHIT AND CHILDREN) ase cer ee mow 
DAREDIT a ctsengthen 
ASIA HURSING MOTHERS & CONVMLESCENTS; =, re¥sm0 
RIBS in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 
EASY John Carle & Sons, New York. 





Save the Babies. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


IN THE PREPARATION OF 
ARTIFICIAL FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., 


etc., formerly Professor of Surgery in the Medical College of Virginia, ex-President of 
the Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, etc., makes use of it in cases of 
his own children, etc., etc.: 


“For some time I have been using Buffalo Lithia 
Water in the preparation of Artificial Food for In- 
fants. Cow’s milk is the substitute usually resorted to when 
the mother is not able to suckle her child and it is impossible to 
get a wet-nurse. One serious objection, along with many others, to 
cow’s milk, is its Acétdity. Human milk is always alkaline, but 
gow’s milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is 
almost always acid. This is the principal reason why the 
milk of cows disagrees with many babies, and lime water is 
often added to this milk to correct the acidity. 1 believe the 
long-continued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last sum- 
mer, when I was feeding two of my own children on cow’s milk, 
and found the nurse adding lime water to prevent colic and 
intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I 
directed her to use No.2 Buffalo Lithia Water in pre- 
paring the children’s food, with immediate and continued good. ‘The 
Water was added until the milk lost its acidity and was neu- 
tral or alkaline. I have used the Water in this way in many 
cases in my practice, and find it exceedingly valuable.” 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5, F. O. B. here. 


THOMAS F.. GOODE, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








> > se BUSH'S FLUID" Res, BUSH'S FLUID"FOOD 


“ BOVININE 





|" all conditions of WEAKNESS, in acute or chronic DYS- 

PEPSIA, in TYPHOID FEVER, DIPHTHERIA and 
SCARLET FEVER, the use of BOVININE increases the chances 
of recovery by the perfect nutrition it affords. The administration of 
BOVININE shortens convalescence and causes a rapid gain in flesh, strength 


and color. BOVINIME has been used for twelve years by physicians with 





ever-increasing satisfaction and confidence, 






Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 
4 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


The Original--Most Soluble. : 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. 165 








6 ELLULOI ” Send See. sierpro zt 


[ise iiaute, never need Sierra 
ive £ Circulars to GEO. CLEME 
CO. 33 Me east 24 at New York City, N 








RICH TABLE CHINA 


and Solid Silver. 


New and Charming Effects of 
Form and Ornamentation. 


Fine French China Dinner Sets, prettily 
painted and gilded, for $28. 


OVINGTON BROS., 


330 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Brooklyn House, 
Fulton & Clark Sts. 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
PP, 














land. and 251 
Race St. ,Cin- 
cinnati. 0. 


What’s the News? 


More about the photographic 
trading post. The fact is that our 
store is as much a resort for ama- 
teur photographers to-day as the 
trading post is for the settlers on the 
frontier. There’s everything here, 
and there-is none other such. Come 
and see. Scovill & Adams Co., 423 
Broome Street, New York. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 


price-list. 














The Latest improvement in Detective 
ra: 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertica 5 
a horizontally. Can be used either with Films 


tes. 
PROTECTED BY vous PATENTED, AND ANOTHER 
Handsomely gouged awith | Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 


Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Piate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20:00: 


E.& H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE (C0,, 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 
NTRONKS, vances. 


14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St, 

Ni By Hight Framer for fravel and Bares 
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subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


FUNGI. 
BY ©. E. BAMFORD 





FUNGI are so numerous that it is difficult 
to number the species. The larger plants 
are foundin all kinds of soil, or arise from 
decayed animal or vegetable matter, while 
the smaller ones are developed on stones, 
plastered walls, etc. Many kinds spring up 
io a night, like Jonah’s gourd, leaving one 
to guess whether they came from the sky 
or the ground. ‘ Light is not necessary to 
their growth as it is to vegetables; and, like 
animals, they need organic substances for 
foud.””? Therefore some scientists, finding 
them so peculiar, regard the fungi as be- 
longing to neitner the animal! nor vegetable 
kingdom, but as forming kind of a third 
kingdom. 

Fungi differ in size, from minute specks, 
as the mold of cheese or preserves, to masses 
of several inches in circumference, like the 
various races of mushrooms and of toad- 
stools. The truffieis a fungi which usually 
grows in the ground, and is considered one 
of the best of the edible fungi, it being 
highly prized for richness in taste in mak- 
ing sauces, etc. Truffles have been culti- 
vated to some extent in Virginia, and also 
in some of the other Southern States. They 
are often called Indian bread or “ Tucka- 
hoe” in North Carolina. In England dogs 
are trained to find the truffle. In training 
the animal a truffle is hid in the ground, 
and the dog is given to understan1 that he 
can have nothing to eat until he finds it. 
When the truffle is found the dog is re- 
warded by giving it a portion of the plant 
to eat. After a time the smartest dogs 
seldom make mistakes as to the places 
where the truffle may be found. In some 
portions of Europe pigs are also trained to 
scent the trnffle, a hoe being used afterward 
for digging up the fungi. Truffles grow 
abundantly in Africa; they are sometimes 
white in color, but are usually brown or 
black with a rough surface. The best truf- 
fles are said to beimported from France 
and Italy preserved in oil. They are greatly 
esteemed as seasoning or flavoring agents. 

Puff-balls are curious fungi that usually 
live upon decaying vegetable matter. The 
iaterior is at first spongy, but when ripe be- 
comes a mass of dust-like seeds; in bursting 
when stepped upon a seedy dust arises, 
called by children “smoke.’’ Some kinds 
row in clusters on old logs. The giant 
puff-ball issometimes two feet in diameter, 
and when young it is eaten to some extent 
as food. The largest and most beautiful 
specimens are found growing in the tropics. 

Puff-balls are used to stupify bees so that 
they may be handled without stinging. 
The bee-keeper sets the ball on fire and 
places it in the hive, and the smoke has the 
tendency to make the bees quiet. In Europe 
a kind of dye is made from certain species 
of puff-balls. One kind of ball, from four 
to six inches in diameter, seems to possess 
an overcoat which it can put on or off. The 
outer covering is divided into several lobes, 
making it look star-like when open, the ball 
being in the center of the star. Moisture 
has such an influence upon the outer cover- 
ing that when wet it will close up over the 
center ball to serve as protection to the 
spores or seeds within. When dry weather 
again comes the overcoat is removed and 
spreads out in star-like shape again. Some 
of the large balls grow very rapidly. One 
was noticed to be less than an inch thick at 
night, but in the morning it had become 
nearly a foot in thickness. Altho the balls 
are soft bodies, yet in growing in bottles 
they have been known to press so hard as 
to break the glass. Some kinds of puff-balls 

@ are used by the Chinese fcr medicinal pur- 
poses. When numerous fungi lave grown 
under heavy stones, the combined pressure 
has been so great as to raise the stone above 
the surface of the ground. 

The most useful of the large fungi are the 
mushrceoms, anciently spelled mush-rump 
or musheron. Toadstools and mushrooms 
are a kind of umbrella family, under which 
fairies are said to live. The members of 
this family are busy during warm, moist 
nights and are up early in the morning to 
surprise the early-rising farmer. The as- 
trologers of old are said to have burned 
toadstools for the cureof cattle which they 
thought had been bewitched by eating the 
yellow mushrooms which grow around 
trees. Red mushrooms are also regarded 
in Bohemia as diabolical. 

The vegetative portion of mushroom is in 
the ground out of sight, and is composed of 
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a mass of fine threads termed mycelium. 
When a warm, favorable time comes the 
myeeltum, from certain centers, sends up 
roundish ‘‘ buttons,’’ which soon split off 
their night-caps and open out into tiny par- 
asols. The underside of the mushroom is 
sometimes quite smooth, in other kinds 
there are small teeth, some have spores, but 
most plants have lamell@ or gills. What 
corresponds to the stamens and pistils of 
higher plants are found by botanists to be 
produced on or in the ground. 

Wild mushrooms are usually found in 
damp, cool places, such as the snail and 
slog select for their homes. In Sweden 
thousands of mushrooms grow in the dark 
coal-mines. Some kinds give out apeculiar 
light, resembling moonlight. It is said that 
the light is sometimes so bright that the 
miner can read by the glow of the numer- 
ous mushrooms which grow from the roof 
and walls of the mine, 

A story is told of several men who were 
traveling in the mountains of New Mexico, 
and who, in going intoa cave to sleep for 
the night, were much alarmed when they 
saw the queer lights burning over their 
heads. The bolder men thought they would 
find out what caused the festoons of light. 
With a stick some of the lights were 
caused to fall, and when picked up the light 
was found to proceed from mushrooms. 

An Englishman, also, on visiting Brazil, 
was passing through ‘the streets at night 
when he saw Negro boys playing with some- 
thing which he took to be a huge fire-fly, 
from its light; but on approaching he 
found the boys had a fire-mushroom. which 
they had torn from an old palm-tree just 
out of the town. The mushroom meas- 
ured two and a half inches across the top. 

These ‘‘ fire-emushrooms”’ are said to have 
kept their light for several days after being 
picked. Gradually as the fungi dried up 
the light would disappear. Poor peasants 
have made use of these mushrooms in times 
past for lighting up their houses at night 
by this bright phosphorescent light. 

Wild mushrooms are often found growing 
in clusters; but there is a kind which has 
the peculiarity of growing in circles, caus- 
ing the early superstitious belief that they 
sprang up where fairies, elfs and goblins 
danced in aring in the night. This kind 
has been called the “ fairy-ring fungus.” 
In England it used to be believed that in 
regions where these “‘ pixy-rings’’ abounded 
evil beings were harbored, therefore the 
toadstool rings were always destroyed when 
found. Wiser people think the rings are 
formed because of the plant spreading out 
in all directions from a former cluster in 
the center, said to result from the exhaus- 
tion of the right nutriment from the cen- 
ter. 

One of the largest of the fungi is the 
“‘horse mushroom.’’ Specimens have been 
found weighing fourteen pounds. In the 
gelatinous fungi one species, called the 
“ Jew’s ear,’”’ has received some attention 
as an article of food. It is so named from 
its strong resemblance to the human ear. 
It grows in Tahiti, and is shipped from 
there in a dried state to China, where it is 
used in soup. 

It is stated that probably one fourth of 
the toadstools and mushrooms are really 
harmless for eating purposes; but many 
kinds are so extremely poisonous that great 
caution should be exercised. Scientific men 
who have investigated this department of 
botany, and understand best the different 
species, usually refuse to taste any of the 
wild kinds of mushrooms, fearing the con- 
sequences. It is thought that the field 
plants are more tender than those raised in 
artificial beds, and some people profess to 
distinguish by smell the esculent from the 
poisonous kinds. 

Almost the only species recommended and 
cultivated as an article of food is the 
Agaricus campestris. This species is 
highly prized, and is usually eaten either 
stewed or boiled. It may also be preserved 
as a pickle, orin powder. There seems to be 
no infallible rules for ascertaining either 
by sight or smell whether other species are 
deadly poisonous or not. Even when rules 
are given they are often subject to excep- 
tions. From high authority, the best rules 
in a general way are: “1st, avoid bright 
colors; 2d, avoid those that change color 
when cut or broken; 3d, avoid those with a 
milky juice; 4th, those that deliquesce 
should be avoided.” If there are doubts 
about the mushrooms throw them away at 
once. 

The most noted mushroom caves are in 
France and are from twenty to sixty feet 
underground. One cave some years bas 
eontained sixteen miles of mushrooms, and 
another twenty-one miles. One of the 
largest underground farms has sent to 
Paris market 3,000 pounds of mushrooms 
per day. On visiting one of these farms, a 
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person, by the aid of a light and guide, 
could seein the long passages and on all 
sides large beds covered with thousands 
and thousands of these fungi of all sizes. 
The beds are reached by means of small 
openings in the ground and long ladders. 
One of the most beautiful and poisonous 
kinds of fungiis the‘‘fly agaric.’’ It isused 
after, steeping, for destroying house flies. 
In Kamtchatka and Siberia its poisonous 
qualities produce when eaten a kind of in- 
toxication, When the fungus is dried and 
eaten 1t willina few hours produce the de- 
sired effect. Tinder or spunk, formerly used 
in kin@ling fires, is a species of mushroom 
(genus agaricum), Delille, the poet,has told 
us another use for it as follows: 
* The potent agarie, to wounds applied, 
That stops the gushing of the sanguine tide.” 
East OAKLAND, CAL. 
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I AM now ready to report concerning some 
special experiments at protecting tender 
trees and plants. The climate of Central 
New York has grown for the past fifty 
years less favorable to the growth of many 
trees once hardy here; and still more fatal 
to the fruit buds of those which otherwise 
are capable of enduring the weather. I re- 
member when my father picked annually 
from fifty to one hundred baskets of quinces 
and ripened Sweetwater grapes out-of-doors. 
That was a sight to behold; and I have not 
given up patiently to the decree that we 
shall grow no more quinces. Peaches also 
have parted company with us, altho about 
one year in ten those who are willing to 
nurse the trees will get a partial crop. I 
grow peach trees constantly from seed, and 
plant all sorts that are reputed to be spe- 
cialiy bardy. Quince bushes I have still 
planted, aud hoped to get fruit, and have 
occasionally secured a dozen quinces. Last 
November I used the following plans for 
protecting my peach trees: (1) I hada close 
row of seedlings about twenty-five feet long 
and covered with blossom buds. I had 
scantlings setup on both sides and the 
whole row inclosed with rough boards, 
stuffing the whole with fine hay before 
putting onaroof. I had great hopes that 
this plan would be a success, It totally 
failed. lam not certain but the seedlings 
are froma specially tender sort. I will grow 
another row from pits of Wager or some 
hardy peach, and try again. lt must also 
be considered that an open winter makes 
entirely different conditions of danger. O§ 
this I will speak further on; only here not- 
ing that peach buds, on worthless frost- 
proof sorts, hardy when the thermometer 
ranges 20 per cent. below zero, are this year 
killed. (2) I built a peach house closed on 
all sides but the east, which consists of 
slats; and the top overtouched in like man- 
ner. InthisI planted seven trees covered 
with buds. Over the top I spread corn- 
stalks, thickly, and the open east face 
I had temporarily boarded up with 
thin stuff. The cover was removed the 
first of May, and the facing taken off 
the east side. These trees blossomed fully, 
and will have a few peaches. The removal 
last fall, disturbing the roots so badly, will 
probably caise most of the fruit to fall 
this summer before maturity. 1 count the 
experiment a success. In order to further 
utilize this house, which is built against 
my barn on the south side, I have an open- 
ing from it into my hen-house,and the hens 
range it freely all day. I shall also grow 
one or two Duchess grape-vines up the 
posts and over the top. The Duchess and 
Iona are two magnificent grapes, but need 
covering in this section. I will avoid the 
necessity by growing in the peach house. 
This house was built by myself and hired 
man. The top is flat, and the roof sustained 
by strong butternut and cedar posts twelve 
feethigh. (3) I dug under the roots of sev- 
eral peach trees and loosened them, so that 
I could heel them up and lay the limbs 
down, and hold them there with a stick of 
timber. ThenI covered part of these with 
sod; another set of limbs with stalks. The 
upturned roots were abundantly mounaed 
with dirt, and the stalks held down with 
wood. The result was that buds covered 
with sod were rotted; those covered with 
stalks came out allright. In the spring I 
let the trees back into their natural posi- 
tion, none the worse for being disturbed. 
It is easy to find ome side of a peach tree 
that holds to the soil with a looser grip 
than the rest. Put your spade, of course, 
under on that side, and cut as few rootlets 
as possible. (4) I have afew trees with low 
limbs; some of these I treated with sod, 
some with leaves, and some with stalks. 
The result was as before—the sods rotted 
the buds, the stalks preserved them. But 





there is danger of mice nesting in the 
stalks and eating the limbs. If itis a rabbit 
country they will be sure to cut off many 
twigs. . 

The conclusion is that a peach house is a 
good thing if you care to be to the trouble 
and expense—which isnot much. You will 
observe, also, that such a house will serve as 
a storage-room for roses; and I think figs 
would endure in such a place. It is also 
clear that limbs if covered with loose mate- 
rial will preserve their buds. { have not 
mentioned the plan. of tying up the trees, 
or the limbs of trees, in straw or in hay, as 
this plan I have heretofore spoken of in 
articles. It is not a success with peaches. 
I tried both fine hay and straw and stalks 
and with old carpets, first binding the limbs 
together with hop-twine, and then closely 
winding on the hay. But in all cases there 
is so near a failure that I have nothing new 
to report. . 

Sofarforpeaches. QuincesI have treated 
as in the last experiment with peaches. My 
bushes are five or six years old. I drew 
them as closely together as possible with 
twine, and wrapped them with rowen or 
fine hay. The result is wholly favorable. 
The bushes came through last year and this 
in fine style; but the crop last year was 
badly thinned by the cold May that did 
such general damage to fruit. This year 
there «is another superb blossoming, and 
the prospect is that I shall have an old- 
fashioned crop. Quince bushes must be 
carefully nursed through the first three or 
four years, and the suckers kept carefully 
out so as to secure ripe wood each year. 

My experiments with blackberries were 
to thoroughly test the possibility of getting 
Wulson, Jr. through by laying down and 
covering with stalks and leaves held down 
with stalks. Itisimpossible. Wilson, Jr., 
under heavy snow, will occasionally come 
out fairly well. Erie is hardy as an elm, so 
also are Agawam, Thompsons, Taylor and 
Snyder. Kittatinny I bent down and held 
down with weights, and it came through 
finely. Asmall patch of these it will pay to 
keep; but Wilson, Jr., can follow Wilson so 
far as this climate is concerned. Lucretia 
Dewberry laid down is all right; but when 
not put down is killed. 

Strawberries [I have covered in many 
ways, generally with leaves; but the leaves 
must be held on with brush, and the plan is 
very unsatisfactory. I have settled on this 
plan: First drive about the field and evenly 
distribute a thin covering of horse manure. 
Over this sprinkle sawdust. A man can 
run up and down the rows with baskets of 
the sawdust very rapidly. I leave the tips 
of the leaves protruding. In the spring the 
covering settles down, and the plants go on 
without any removal of material. The cov- 
ering should always be light for straw- 
berries, and-always be evenly distributed. 
The object is to prevent winter-heaving by 
thawing. The plant is hardy as a rule. 
Some sorts heave easily. The long-rooted 
sorts, like Haveriand, are the best to hold 
on to the soil and defy frost-pulling. We 
are gradually getting a race of longer and 
stronger rooted sorts. 

Hardiness and endurance are not tested 
by one winter’s trial. Many plants and 
trees have failed the past warm winter 
which are accustomed to endure much 
greater severity of climate. I noticed this 
of frost peaches. It is true also of plum 
buds that they are not in as good condition 
as afterasharp winter. Buds were softened 
by the heat and then killed by only moder- 
ate vold. I shall try once more the plans 
with peaches that failed last winter, except 
covering limbs with sod; that is useless, as 
it is sure to cause rotting. The simplest 
plan is to head down trees when young, so 
that they will limb out near the ground 
and be easily bent and covered. If any one 
has a place to store peach trees in boxes 
they can also be grown in that way success- 
fully and with little trouble. I had several 
in boxes, but owing to building had to place 
them in a warm cellar when the fruit buds 
expanded in March, and had so little light 
as toruin them. I shall hereafter set them 
in my peach house. To secure peaches in 
abundance is a problem we can solve. Of 
course we cannot expect to grow for market, 
but can get enough for home use. [ feel 
sure also that we shall yet get a hardy race 
of first-rate sorts that will endure our cli- 
mate. The quince problem I have solved. 

The trouble with our climate is not so 
much that it is growing colder,but that it is 
less equable in moisture. The destruction 
of forests has led to extremes of dry and wet. 
It is well known that not only do all ex- 
tremes do mischief, but that buds will en- 
dure five to six degrees of colder weather 
when the air is saturated with moisture. 
I am inclined to think that our apple or- 
chards will soon be oblitered from Central 
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tions. The preservation of the North 
Woods and Adirondack forests is not a 
question for the millers alone, but for the 
orchardists. Private enterprise will have 
to step in when Stateism or Nationalism is 
proving itself so wholly inadequate, and 
even treacherous. Private enterprise is too 
strong for the State; it is also stronger 
than the State for good. 

I have noticed some results of the winter 
in my vineyards which are worth noting. I 
have no new experiments, however, to re- 
port in this direction. I covered Iona 
Duchess an+l Goethe; and am willing to do 
so each winter, because there are no finer 
grapes to be had. It pays to work for 
them. My Goethe’s kept last winter into 
January in fine order for eating; but I note 
this asI goabout my youngest vineyard that 
winter has been specially severe on Rogers’ 
Hybrids,Gaertner, Herbert Barry and No.30. 
In an older vineyard these vines stand much 
better; but superb as these four grapes are 
I am afraid to recommend them to careless 
planters. Jessica, in addition to being a 
nasty affair, all seeds and a poor grower, is 
not even quite hardy. Diamond is grand- 
est of all white grapes all around; perfectly 
hardy, prolific, rampant as a grower, does 
not mildew nor rot, and has but one or two 
equals in quality. Niagara is not quite as 
hardy as esteemed; Empire State proves 
hardy, butis not good enough to take higb 
rank. Delaware goes through a mild 
winter all right, Jefferson is absolute- 
ly hardy; but the fruit does not 
ripen well in this latitude, I shall try 
some experiments with Jefferson to see if 
it cannot he helped through; it is one of 
the grandest of ail grapes. Brighton proves 
hardy tor all sorts of winters, and the no- 
blest red grape for the million—if planted 
with some other grape to help fertilize it, say 
Worden. I recommend once more August 
Giant for a barn grape, or to cover a rock- 
ery or a wall; it comes through ironclad, 
and it is an enormously rampant grower, 
with good enough grapes. With it would 
plant Woodruff Red; but for better grapes, 
not much inferior as growers, take Worden 
and Brighton. I sbould like to live to see 
a Worden and a Brighton twining their 
arms over every poor man’s cottage in the 
land. What bushels of comfort! What 
moral culture! What esthetic power! I 
can also report of Purity and Witt, two of 
the new grapes, that they are absolutely 
hardy. 

Hedges and wind-breaks constitute quite 
a feature in my system of protection. If 
evergreen hedges are planted along our 
drives they have a remarkabie influence 
against cold, drying winds. 

There are some plants on our lawns, also, 
that deserve careful treatment in order 
to preserve them from harm. I have here- 
tofore reported on mahonia—the most su- 
perb of shrubs—that it should be set in a 
northeast angle of the house, safe from the 
winter’s sun; or, if on the lawn, cover with 
leaves. The tender altheas, if well trimmed, 
grow hardy as they get age, and by five 
years of care are made able to take care of 
themselves, with only an occasional killing 
back. The tender deutzias do best with 
barrels set over them without heads and 
stuffed with leaves. First bind up all such 
shrubs with twine into close compass. Our 
half-hardy magnuolias endure hard winters 
very well, but an open winter injures them 
badly, so far as flower- buds are concerned. 
It is not the heaving of roots’ alone from 
lack of snow, but the softening of buds 
that we have to fear from a warm winter. 

There is one more important item in the 
effort to carry our fruits and bushes safely 
through the rough season; that is, we must 
get hard, well-ripened wood. This can be 
secured as a rule by close attention to sum- 
mer and autumn pruning. Weak and su- 
perfluous shoots and all suckers must not 
only be removed, but kept out. Thestrength 
of the tree must be concentrated on what is 
needed; that is on those limbs and buds 
that are to be retained. If half or a quarter 
of the energy of growth is wasted ou suck- 
ers and superfiuity, the whole vegetation is 
comparatively weak, and the consequence is 
winter killing or a bare survival without 
strength to develop beauty or fruit. Not 
half our orchards have decent attention in 
this regard. You will be asked by a neighbor, 
Why does not my pear orchard do better ? 
The true answer is, Why do you not do bet- 
ter with your orchard, and keep it working 
under the control of brains? A rose-bush or 
shrub is like a treein this respect; it must 
be compelled to ripen its best wood and not 
waste vitality on that which must be cut 
away. 

There is much comfort in spring in going 
about to note the absolute surety and con. 
fidence you have in afew of the very best 
fruits we have. I have noted the iron-clad 
quality of some of the grapes. I am always 











certain also that my Anjou pears and Buf- 
fams and Onondagas will report themselves 
all right every time. If nurserymen will be 
honest, they will soon enable all sensible 
growers to get stocked with fruits that will 
never winter kill. But we will still have 
the peach and quince problem, and the del- 
icate shrubs; and the richest satisfaction of 
all is to feel that we have met a difficulty 
and have conquered. 
CuiinTon, N. Y. 


HOME-KEEPING. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 








HOME-KEEPING is something more than 
house-keeping. Wherever there is a man 
of our race there is, it not a home, the need 
of a home, and wherever there is a true 
lady of the Anglo-Saxon lineage, there is a 
‘“ loaf-giver,’”’ a home-maker and home- 
preserver. As all the rivers empty into the 
sea, as the sea forever feeds the sources of 
every stream, so all colleges, schools, 
churches, all arts and trades, continually 
give up their results to the home and are, 
in turn, dependent upon the home. It is the 
level of the sea that fixes the measure of the 
mountain tops; the level of the homes of a 
race measures all the institutions of the 
race. Whatever is rooted up or borne 
down in the vast progress of civilization, 
the mother will survive, and will give her 
stamp to life. 

It is a woman’s peculiar province to cre- 
ate beauty and order in the habits and as- 
sociations of daily existence. She takes the 
raw material, in the shape of her husband’s 
income, great or small, and from it she 
evolves as much comfort, as many legiti- 
mate gratifications, and as many of the 
finer uses of a home asshe can. There isa 
wide range for many varieties of skill and 
knowledge. In one home we see the re- 
sults of thorough domestic training; the 
mother possesses all the resources of a wise 
and practical system of household manage- 
ment. Another covers the unprepared in- 
tuitional woman, who loves because she 
loves and makes a home without previous 
training, as abird builds a nest Our home- 
keeping shall not show inhospitality to 
woman’s thought regarding home matters 
and whatever concerns humanity concerns 
the home. 

In these days Materialism is knocking at 
every door. It has even found its way with- 
in the sanctuary, and invades the very 
nursery. To wives and mothersit offers the 
insidious plea that modern civilization will 
relieve her of her cares. Multiplied con- 
veniences and trained servants are to be the 
important facts of her home; she is to ‘‘pre- 
side,’”’ ruling only as a queen rules when her 
constitutional advisers govern her as well 
as the kingdom. This is a false theory of 
home rule in the family, whatever it may 
be in the State. Home-keeping implies an 
earnest and responsible charge of sacred 
interests. In the administration of home 
affairs the house-mother can trust no ope 
between herself and God. 

The cooking, sewing, furnishing, are all 
good, needful things, to be done more or 
less by proxy, according to circumstances, 
but all worth knowing about. The neces- 
sary precautions for health in modern 
dwellings, the secrets of nutrition for in- 
fants, for the aged, as well as for those who 
can enjoy all the varied dietary of ‘‘a good 
table’’; the wisest methods in the mental 
development of early childhood; these ure 
important branches that belong to home- 
ke-ping. Without despising the day of 
small things, we will cherish a hope that 
many converging rays of wisdom, tried by 
experience, may unite in a broad, white 
light thrown upon woman’s work, and that 
this modest corner may serve as one of the 


window: panes to admit the welcome illu- 
mination. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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“T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the most 
reliable general remedies of the times. 
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scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made Kaown 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New Vork City. 





Any Subscriber of 


The Independent. 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent toa 
friend cen be accommodatedsby 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


De. Jager's Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


Muamann SCHAEFFER, Eavest Bevoza, 
President; Vice-President; 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially te eur-exquisite 
All-Wool @AUZE 
Underwear for the hot,semmer season. 


This Company offer to the pablic a complete as- 
sertment of the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanatory Woolen 
Underwear, and every other garment worn by 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made te order, a Specialty. 
Mall orders promptly attended to. . 


Bdge Say Wook fen Compa, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANOH HOUSES: 
119 NASSAU 8T., Temple Court, New York; 
504PULTON 8T.,next to Y.M.0.A.Bldg.,Bklyn.,N.Y. 


THAD. C. KWADFF C0. 


Church Organs, 


THE GLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warercoms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Works-—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINCOLN BUILDING, 
UNION SQUARE. 





“ MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 
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HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


= 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston. 
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Liiegt TEA 
Box 280. 


Bp. st and 8 Vesey Bt. 





BOLT 0 N BEST RECOR 
cratermee HOT-WATE 


DETROI 


S88 Lake St. 














OY GAS MACHINE 

h * Best Independent Gas Plant for Country 
ere- Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Etc. 
te Verace cost of Gas, 3¢c. per hour per burner 


20 years in use and never an accident. 


cellar. 


HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 





. CHICAGO. 401 Wight St., DETROIT. 
42 Pearl Street, BOSTON 


STEAM AND HOT WATER —— 
GAS COOKING AND ERATING 4 APP. 


SOL Ne POR GAS MACHINES 








cheaply and 


Covered 
this famous F; 


For sale 
world over. 


“FROZEN D 
Mailed f 
applica 


IceCream Made at Home 


quickly by using a Triple - Motion White 


Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, 


Malleable Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple 
Motion are only a few of the many desirable features of 


reezer. 


Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer 
and produce cream of the finest quality. 


by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the 
Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your 


local dealer in house-furnishing goods. 


AINTIES.” A book of choice receipts for Ice 
ree on Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., 
tion. packed with each freezer this season. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


166 tetli« m., Nashua, N. H, 








GIVEN 


made for all housebold purposes. 
I \ toilet requisites, etc., etc. ; but best of 


You get the Six Swit i 


pattern, wi last a Nfe time. 





te is 
jay it 
make no aden For eu 
to family. (No widdlemesi,}. We a 


now, ~— run no risk. 





uch cases w 
being filled in their regular turn. 
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To Each Reader of ‘‘ The Independent” 


who orders a Mammouth ‘“* Sweet Home” Box. 
size) ‘‘ Sweet Home” Soap, enough tolast an average family one year, finest 
The box also contains five boxes—3 cakes 
each—exquisite toilet soap. six boxes boraxine, perfumery, sachet powder, 


Silver Ten Spoons. (given te intreduce our Soaps) plain 
Such as your grandmother used. 





- "Some — prefer to send cash with order; we do not ask it, but in 
ace one Solid Silver Sugar 8 
all the other ene and ship same day theo 


ES SSS SSLELS ESS SS) 


BuFFraALo, N. 


GRATIS 


It contains 100 Cakes (full 


all 


fter 
Pere take goods back and 


H only direct from factory 
, ask your banker. Order 


oon in the box ir addition to 
er is received; all other orders (#) 





LARKIN 4,00. 


Established 1875. 
91,000 Boxes sold in 1889. 








& Co., 
Boston, Mass 





EXERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 

ENTARY PEOPLE. 
Used in all Gymnasium Cor- 

shoulders; enlargesthe 
— 4 to on. —— 





and v 
Kowtar by. or fitas- 








EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Exporters ~ * 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Sli” ors 


Fer LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


POPULAR, STYLISH, 
‘InNvOa13 ‘21avuNg 





Black or Bronze, *‘Modjeska.”’ 


Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 


See that every pair is 
stamped 


Edwin C. Burt 
on Lining and 

of each | sieges as shown in 

goods are 





oe it Cup» 
u Mew yout, 


SoleStamp. 


trade 


Lininy a 
made inall rviatns of note. every style of shoe, sole, 
toe or heel required. 
Ask Your Dealers for Them. 
If they will not furnish you, write to us for infor- 
mation where they can be had. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, U.S.A 


omark 





The Most Retuste Foop 


orinfants & Inval 
or medicine ba Bp 
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5OYEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For INFORMATION Appty To Your STEAM FilreR 
OR FURNACE DEALER OR SEND for IttuSTRATED 
PAMPHLET MaiLeo Free 


FULLER & WARREN CO. 


Troy , CHIGAGO., CLEVELAND. BOSTON . NEW YORK. 


SD TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Fa mer wre also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
<< Best Pianos Pianos and several meritorious 
an useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms :- Steinway Hall, New York. 

















BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 
The first impression as we alight at 
the Bensonhurst Station’ is the absence 
of anything unsightly—everything seems 
beautiful. Coming from Bath Beach is 
like stepping. into another world. 
Miles of streets are just from the hand 
of the engineer, the turf has been cut to 
the broken blue stone sidewalks; long 
vistas of newness over the rounding 
plateau to the beach and to the country; 
fifty new houses have just sprung up, tre 
architect is here, and the landscape 
gardener—in a little while it will be a 
Paradise ! 

BENSON HURST-BY-THE-SEA is perfectly developed 


and carefully restricted. Sewers, water. gas. 35 min- 
utes Pa Brouslye we via 5th Avenue Elevated 


and Lots for sale. me veel 
circular sent. Apply to the agent on the 
G. LW a, RANDOLPH, "36 Court St. (Garfield Ball Bailding). 





W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
81 Jobn ¢ St., New York. and 


1% Lake St., Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rems, Garden 


|. Street Washers, 
Works Founded in 1832 
hest med: 





and Centennial Exhibition 
1876. 





THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and latented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our révolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, !4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


o€ Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
Bye NORTH-WESTERN. 
EH. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
$d Vice-Prost. Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


eee BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier. and 
Jast longer thanapy others. 












provements in Sanitary Wigtrs-Meetins Heating. 
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Serio Seer 


Illustrated catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Co., 


MAKERS, 
se tnoere te ote Mana, 


AM: MWY 


GANS 


WA 
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